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Preface 


^  ^\ 

Occasionally  there  comeB  to  the  fortunate  tlte  rare 
oppQrtunlty  to  participate  in  a  very  special  enterorise. 
Tnough  one  does  not  always  know  at  the  outset  JuSt  mow  sat- 
isfactory the  outcomes  will  be,  predictably,  rare  Opportun- 
ities produce  fare  products.    Such  is  the  case  witn  our 
experience  in  working  with  an  internationar  group  of  schol-  * 
ars,  policymakers,  and  practitioners  in  the^ planning  and 
Implementing  of  an  effort  to^ identify  crucial  laefties  for 
research  Ity  teacher  education.         '  • 

More  specifically,  in  recognition  of  the  need  to 
provide  more  viable  solutions  for  the  problews  confronting 
education  and  educators,  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
awarded  the,  Texas  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teach^- 
er  Education  a  planning  grant  in» raid  1978.    This  planning  ^ 
project  was  charged  to  Investigate i  in  a  coUaboratlve  modfe  * 
with  all  constituent  role  groups/  the  body  oT  research 
knowledge. presently  available  in  teacher  education,  and  ta 
identify  those  areas  that  should  be  rne  focus  for  future 
research. 

Two  thrusts  were  specified  by  the  project  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives.    Flr^t  would  b^  the  formulaULon»of 
a  National  Planning  Committee  whose  membership  would  repre- 
aent  the  wide  array  of  Interests,  concerns,  and  perspectives 
across  the  many  role  groups  and  organlsiatlons  Involved  In 
the  profession.    This  nationally  representative  committee 
would  be  responsible  for  the  design  and  operatlonall^atlon 
**ofW!he  second  thrust,  an  International  invitational  Confer- 
ence.   The  conferv^nce  would  provide  the  opportunity  f;»r  all  • 
Interested  parties  to  deliberate  and  delireate  the  problems 
and  priority  Issues  which  research  ^could' reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  address.    Out  of  this  conference  a  research  agenda 
was  synthesized  (Hall,  1979).  '  ^ 

Thesconference  was  anchored  b>s,twenty-seven  writers 
who  accepted  the  challenge  to  survey  and  synthesize,  to  ^ 
explore  and  report  the  available  research  In  seven  areas  of 
teacher  education.     In  addition,  from  their  experiential 
knowledge,  through  their  creative  analyses,  out  of  their 
reflective  Insights  and  expertise,  they  would  stimulate  the 
Interactive  thought  and  wisdom  of  all  collectively  involved 
in  the  conference.    Which  fhey  did.*   Truly,  they  were  the 
corrier stone  of  the  conference.    To  them  we  are  grateful. 

This  volume  contains  not  only  the  collective  wisdom 
o#  the  paper  writers  but  also  the  reflections  and  reactions  « 
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#  of  fourteen  paper  discu$Banti  who  provided  etdditional  in- 
sights and  rai-^ed  further  quest  ions  about  Che  direct  IojRb  . 
roaettrch  in  t*?ttcher  education  should  take.    In  abort,  the 
richnesss  of  eheir  varied  perepectivfis  further  enhanced  the 
conference  proceedinfije'' and  product.    To  thcrai  we  yte  indebted. 

No  endeavor  based  on. such  diversity  can  develop  tohe- 
•  ton'and  approach  uJtlty  without:  a  strong  supporc  systaa.  ^ 
clooely  monitored  and  frequently  revlssd.    Such  management 
was  suppli^id  by  Hancy  Via  on  whose' slender  should^s  wo 
machinations  of  all  conference  ervents  reot«*d.    She  stco(j 
'   tall,,  and  directed  operations,  both  pleasantly  and  produc- 
tlvi^lv,  to  tfte  end  that  the  oualti-variate  activites  ot  the 
pre--,  durijiR--,  and  post-cooference  periods  worked  amootHly 
and  successfully.    To  Nancy,  a  thousand  thanks.  - 
♦ 

We  also  wish  to  tlvank  Joe  Vaughan  and  Virginia 
Koahler  of  the  Nationsl  Institute  of  Education  for  their 
input  ana« support  ehrcughout  this  project,    A  last  expression 
of  gratitude  goes  to  Gall  Browri  who  collaborated  with  us  in 
the  final  organltatipn  and  prep^atlon  of  the  oRpers  for 
reproduction.    Her  expertise  hae  be^n  invaluable. 

To  the  reader  of  these  papers,  we  think  yp>^  w^.11  find 
a  testimonial  tfo  the  strength  of  teacher  educatlon--and  a 
comnitttont  to  the  r^ursuit  of  the  improvement  of  teacher  edu-  | 
cation  a«  we  move  into  the  1980*8. 


Shirl'zy  Hord 
Gen<;  Hall 

^January  1980 
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introduction 


The  inQraased  national  awareneaa  of  .and  concerns         *  ^ 
about  ,  issuds  In  teacher  education ,  crMsbiiied  with  the"  impetus 
for  all  constiruent  rol-;:  j^roifps  to  collaborate  in  addressing; 
.  those  <2Cuis/  led  to  the  formation  of  the  project,  "Reiaeai-ch 
'  and  Sevelopiaent  A^jfenda  In  Teadher  Education"  l(R&DAgrE) ,  based 
at  the  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teachef  Educ^ition 
y  at  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  and  funded  by  the 

HaClonal  Institute  of  education.    The  basic  goal  of  the  pro-  • 
Ject^was  to  delineate  and  prioritize  crucial,  researchabl^ 
issues  tn  teacher  education  through  che^  development  of  a 
'  const Ituen^-based  national  research  agenda.    In  order  to 
achieve  that  ^ioal,  C^o  major  activities  were  carried  out: 
(1)* a  National  Planning  Committee  was  Established  for  the 
ourpose  of  Joint  planning  that  included  reprasentaHves  from 
significant  constituencies  i  and  (2)  an  Invl^tatlonal  confer- 
ence, attended  by  researchers /  pt*8<:tltloner8 ,  policymakers, 
Y     and  other  role^  group  representatlvei* ,  was  held  to  coopera- 
jpively  generate  and  address  critical  Issues  In  teacher  edu- 
cation ^^esearch  and  development. 

^  Ttte  conference  was  organized  around  two  dimensions: 

(l)  the  teacher  education  continuum  (preservlce/lndHCtlon/ 
Inservlce);  and  (2)  seven  topic  arexs.    The  "continuum**  *  con- 
cept represented  th^  cofisensus  of  j:he  National  Committee 
that  teacher  education  be  viewed  as  a  continuing  process  of 
developing  or  enhancing  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes ,  and  j 
behaviors  throughout  the,coursd  of  professional  life.  The 
-     topic  aijeas.  id«2>tlfled  as  a  basis  for  Organizing  Issues, 
were:    content »  process    professionals  as  learn<?r8,  collab- 
oration,  context,  reueafrch,  and  changi^/dissemination .  Once 
the  conceptual  framework  was  eatabliehed ,  the  National  Com- 
mittee noraJ.nated^indi4ldual8  with  expert  Ise  in  the  identl- 
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fled  ar€*A0  to  do  coinmlBflloned  papers. 

The  cgnference  framework  challenged  prcaericerB  ^nd  ^ 
participante  to  aoal^zc  the  topic'  areas  across  the  p^^ser-  ^ 
vice/induction/ In^ervlce  cont4.<\uum.    The  three  days  of  the 
conference  were  divided  Into  csven  half-day  sessions  organ- 
ized arowd  eaoh  of  the  areae.    The  first  part  of  each  ats- 
•Ion  included  a  presenter's  overview  of  the  nresearch  and 
conceprtual  fraDoeworka  currently  addressing  the  topic,  fol- 
lowed by  several  specialist  ^reaentations  forfbsed  on  speci- 
fic research  questions  generated  by  the  axea,  an^y  finally, 
prepared  discus's  Ions 'of  the  presentations.    Those  papers 
and  preaetitatlons,  along  with  discussant  coumenta,  arp  ^ 
•presented  herein,  organlr,ed  within  the  framework  of  the 

' seven  topic  areas . 

The  second  part  of  each  conference  session  Involved 
small  work  groups.    On  the  basis  of  the  presentations  and  ' 
their  own  expertise,  these  groups  worked  collaboratively  to 
Identify  key  Issues  for  future  research  and  development  In 
teacher  education.    These  Issues  were  ultimately  synthesized 
and  prlorlplzed  to  generate  a  set  of  recommendations  for 

/directions  for  research  and  development  in  teacher  education. 

^or  ^e  subsequent  t\iree  to  fl\w  yeafs.    ^i^llowing  the  con- 
ference, the  Niltional  Conmlttee  and  R&D  Center  staff  devel- 
oped a  set  of  recommendations  for  next  steps  in  teache^  edu- 
cation research.  'This  collective  sense  of  an  appropriate 
research  agenda  is  summarized  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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Content 


Overviever 
B,  0.  Smith 


Paper  Pre84gntgrfl 
Gary/  FenaVcrmacher 
Thomas  Gad\j       *  • 
Harold  Pratt 


Dlpcuaeants  ' 

Kenneth  Hpwey 
*  Charles  Ruch 


^Exlstlnp  researdh  and'  development,  Tor  the 
nost  part,  lacks  clear  direction  for  informing 
.   t!ontent  decisions  in  teacher  education.  Present- 
ly, the  content  included  in  teacher  education 
programs* is, derived  from  task  analyses,  profes-  ^ 
tsioriHl  perceptions,  comniunity  and  student  percep- 
"tions.  and,  to  a  fimided  extent,  theoretical  con- 
structs and  research .    Hovfever,  the  research  base  '  • 
to  substantiate  that  certain  content  should  be 
^  i"ncluded  (or  excluded)  frdn  teacher  edu<*ation  is 
almost  nonexistent.    \Ihat  research  and  development 
activities  should  be  carried  out  to  address 'the 
issuea  related  to  the  content  of  teacher  education 
•  across  the  preservice-induction- in»ervice  continu-  , 
.  t    umV    l^at  are  the  implications  of  usinf,  different 
appi'b'aches  to  selecting  content?    How  can  place- 
ment of  content  alonp  the  iontinuiim  \fi  determined? 
WhUt  are  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  v 
using  K-12  research,  findings  as  a  baflrls  for  Judp,- 
ments  about  content' poals  in  teacher  educatiort? 


1  --i 

'  B;  ON.  Smith.  Professor  Fmeritus  in  the  Philosophy  of 

Education  Department.  University  .of  South  Plorlda,  Overview 
Presenter,  was  asked  to  develop  broad  brush  strokes  across 
the  recent  research  and  development  activities  reined  to 
teacher  education  content.  *  He  was  asked  to  emphasize  the 
p^eservlce-lnductlon-lnservl^e  contiitium  and,  In  p^neral, 
to  examine  issues  of  the  knowledge  bases  for  content  for 

.  3- 


(  ^ 

'teacher  education.  .  »   

To©  Good,  ProOR886V  of  Education  at  the,  Uni\^er8ity 
of  Missouri  and  Researcher  at'  the  Centjet  for  Research  in 
Social  Behavidr,  as  a  Specialist  Presenter  wap  to  focus  on, 
what  he  (and  to  a  leaser  degree ^  others)  has  found  from 
clasflrooo. research  to' be  important  ^characteristics  of  effec- 
.  tive  t^^chers.  ^  Based  on  the  findings  from  classroom  re- 
eearch^^  he  waa  Vequested  to  nominate  questiona  ^nd  issues 
that  might  be  adclrease'l'^in  fu^tur^  teacher  <bdu<;at ion  r^esearch. 

Specialist;  Pres.enter  Gary  Fens termacher,  Professor 
In  the .College  of  Edurfation,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute^ 
and  State  University »  has  had  a"  background  of  experience  in 
tlie  policy  making  for  teacfeer  preparation  and  licensing  and 
has  worked  irx  synthesJ^lng  classroom  process  studies  and 
.correlational  research  ?<tudiea.    Based  on  his  'l$nbwledg,e  and 
experience,  ha  was  also  asknd  to  focus  his  presentation  on 
problems  and  issues  related  to  content  in  teacher  education, 
particularly  focusing  on  the  futui^e>  , 

Another  Spjaclallst  Presenter  Vfas  Harold  Pratt/  Science 
(J^ordlnator.  Division  of  Instrift?^iaMl  Services.  Jefferson 
^  Count V.  Public  Schools  in  Lakewood:  .'Colorado .  who  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  selecting  the  co«rent  for  inser\fice  ' 
activities  for  teachers  g'f  pcienc?,^  He  was  asked  to  discuss 
the  Issues  confronted  In  selection  of  oont^fc  for  specific 
subject  matter  areas.    Problems  of -what  and  hpw  much  to  pre- 
sent and  how  what  teachers  are  trained  to  do  Intersects  with 
what  they  try  to  teach  students  were  to  be  explained.  He 
wss,  also  asked  to  generate  questions  that  research  in  teach- 
er education  might  addtess. 

,   Discussant  Kenneth  Howey^ Professor  in  the  College  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  a  nationally 
recognized  leader  in  teacher  education.    He  has  conducted 
survey  research  on  inservlce  practices,  worked  with  teacher 
centers,  and  has-been  involved  in  program  development  and 
teacher  educatJ.on  association  activities.    The  second  dis- 
cussant Charles  f.uch  is  Dean  at  the  School  of  Education  at 
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VlrgiiTla  Commonwealth  University.  Hej'has  provided  leade^^-  I 
"Ship  at  his  institution  and  regionally  In  the  areas  of  ] 
teacher  educat'lon  and  the  Mai '  ^itreaminp,  movement.  Bo^fh  dis- 
cussants were  asked  to  reject  on  the  prepared  papers  and 
*'to  tie  toj£,ether 'the  impllcationi^-sthey  saw  for  future  teacher 
education  research.  ^ 
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ON  THE  CONTENT  OF  -TEACHER  EDUCATION 


B.  Q.  Smith 
University  of  South  Florida 


In  this  paper  I  have  avoided  the  research  vernacular 
an  easy  task* for  me,  and  any  consistent  effort  to  summarize 
the  research  or  Jto  trJLticize  research  thechods .     Instead,  my 
intention  has  been. to  climb  upi  througK^  and  over  the  many 
studies  and  to  consider  what  the  corttent  of  teacher  educa- 
tion is.     I  thejfi  turn  to  research  on  some  phases  of 
teaching  and  speak  generally  about  pur  knowledge  of  them. 
After  that  I  come  to  grips  with  the  questlcJn  of  how  peda- 
gogical content  can  be  selected  for  a  teacher  education* 
curriculum.    Before  these  sneps  are  taken,  however,'  I  shall 
tell  how  the  term  **teacher  education"  is  used  in  this  \ 
paper.     *  ^  \  ,  f 

*  . 

The  Uses/^of  "Teacher  Education" 

If  we  ate  to  consider  pedagogical  content,  it  is 
appropriate  co  note  first  of  all  the  curriculum  domains 
designated  by  the  term  "teacher  education."    Sometimes  the 
•ten/  is  used  to  denote  the  aca^demic  disciplines  as  well  as 
professional  courses,  ^work  iri  both  being  required  for 
teacher  certif icatll'on.     "Teacher  education"  is  also  used  to 
refer  to  professional  studies--educational  psychology, 
social  foundations,  teaching  of  this  and  that,  student  ^ 
teaching,  and  so  on.     When  *so  used,  it  does  not  ^clude  the 
academic  disciplines.    The  most  restrictecf  usage  is  Chat 
which  identifies  teacher  education  with  teacher  training. 
It  is  then  used  to  designate  that  part  of  the  curriculum 
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*  \rt\ich-  includes  only  courses  In  methods  and  materials  in  the 

*  teaching  of  various  subjects,  the  curriculum,  and  student 
teaching*         ^  .  »      •  -  • 

It  should  be  remembered  thit  there  are  at  least  'jwo 
levels  of  training  and  perhaps ^ of  -ontent.    The  firaf  level 
' '    is  ceacher  tr&ining  and,  the  knowledge  and  procedures  in- 
volved V  it.    The  secoamd  is  the  traijiing^  of  teacher  educa- 
tors, in  knowledge  and  procedi^es  of  teache^  training.  This 
distinction  bddWeen  levels  should  go  without  saying  were  it 
^    not  fot*  the  fact  that  colleges  of  educatloni,  after  the 
fashion  of  graduate  schools,  have  emphasised  research 
training  of  doctoral  students  instead  of  trainl^ng  in  pro-*  - 
fessional  skills.    Consequently,  the  personne'l  of  colleges 
of  education  are  maladapted  to  the  joV  of  teacher  training* 
The  preparation  of  teacher  edncators  is  a  crucia^  factor  in 
the  improvement  of  teacher  education,  but  it  calls  for  dis- 
cussion in  its  own  ^right  rather  than  tangential  treatment 
in  this  paper. 

If  you  cannot  tell  frdm  time  to  time  which  of  these 
usages  I-  am  observing,  you  will  understand  my  predicament. 
I  certainly  do  not  have  enough  information  to  dwell  on  the 
academic  content  o*f  teacher  'education 'in  the  first  sense. 
The  second  usage  is  not  quite  manageable  either,  feven  if.  I 
possessed  enough  knowledge*.    But  some  of  my  ob^e^rvations 
will  likely  be  seen  as  falling  within  this  usa^e.  The'^ 
third  meanin5--"teacher  training"— being  radre  limited,  is 
more  suited  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  my^assignment »  But 
that  is  all  that  can  be  siid  for  it.    So,  Jfor  thi's  paper, 
let  us  consider  that  I  am  more  concemecUvilth  the  content 
of  teacher  training  programs  than  with  the  /wider  programs 
embraced  by  the  first  and  second  senses  c^f  •'teacher  educa- 
tion. 
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What  Is,  Content? 

All  can  agree  that  content  is  whatever  is  dealt  with 
in  textbooks  /  courses,  of  Instruction,  or  lectures.    Bujf  for 
present  purposes  we  mu!st  know  more  than  that  about  what  con- 
tents is^    Is  it  empirically ,vali^7c  Does  ij:  ir^lude  prac- 
tical information  gained  from  ex^rifence?    What  are  its 
elements?    Does  it  include  skills?    These  and  other  ques- 
tions are  to  be  considered'. 

First  of  all,  content  is  Information.     It  consists  ^ 
of  definitions,  laws  or  law-like  principles,  rules,  #pf3r 
cedures,  values,  facts,  V:/iow-h6w,  theories,  and  ide^Jiogies. 
Pedagogical^  content!  is  derived  f  rort  a  number  of  sources : 
professional  wisdom,  related^ ^?lisciplines ,  ideologies,  and 
research.    Pedagogical  informat!ion  is  j^ot  necessarily  ttue. 
But  the  usefulness  of  pedagogical,  information,  as  in  cer- 
tain othef  professions.  Is  not  dependent  upon  its  truth 
value.    This  Is  parj:ially  true  in  tfte^ealm  of  politics. and 
in  any/domaiu  that  uses  Idefology       a  justification  of  , 
action. 

Definition.     The  primary  form  of  content,  after 
primitive  terms,  is  definitions.    They  are  verbal  state- 
ments by  which  concepts  enter  our  discourse.    They  guide 
the  classification  of  ojlttr  observations  .<  Without  them  we 
do  not^^know  what       are  working  with  or  talking  ^bout. 

Law-like  principles.^  Events  in  a  pedagogical 
setting  that  occur  in  sequence  of  constant  uniformity  under 
the  same,  conditions  ha>^  not  been  observed.  Wc,  therefore, 
cannot  'speak  of  laws^s  a  fonn  of  pedagogical  content.  But 
there  is  a  law-like^c^tent  in  the  form  of  positive^correla 
tions.  >' 

Statistically  significant 'correlations  take  the  form 
of  /uies  in  practical  settings.     For  example v  if  you  want  ^ 
low  income  students  to  do  well  on  a  standard  test  in  hijp- 
tory,  ply  them  with  questions  answered  in  the  text^ 
However,  certain  conditions,  often  not  stated  by  the 


researcher,  muse  be  present.    The -ttudents  must  be  able  to 
read  the*'text,  there  must  be  order  in  the  , classroom,  there 
must  b«  sufficient  allocation  of  time  as  well  as  c/ther 
conditiotffi. 

^      Moreover,  if  the  concepts,  expressed  as  independent 
variables,  are  spelled  out  in  operational  terms,  ^we  know 
explicitly /what  to  do  to  satisfy  the  rule.    If  they  remain 
undefined  or  if  they  are  not  spelled  out  in  pedagogical 
settings,  the  rule  will  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  teachers. 
A  positive  correlation  between  corrective  feedback  and 
student  achievement  will  be  of  no  use  to  teachers  unless  - 
they  know  the  different  mode'^s  of  feedback,  can  tell  When  it 
Is  Indicated,  and  know  enough  about  the  subject  matter  to 
admirtlster  the  corrective  information.    Neglect  of  this  ^ 
aspect  of  a)rrelational  knowledge  in  textbooks  and  by  ^ 
researchers  themsel^  as  well  as  by  instructors  accoynts 
for  much  negati^^e  rea>34Jion  to  research. 

Not  all  rules  are"  derived  fr^  research.    Like  rules 
In  other  ^>fof essions ,  many  pedagogicaT\  rules  develop  from 
practi'cal  experience.    We  c,an  readily  recall  some  of  them: 
*tf^  pupil  is  angry^  induce  him  to  sit  down;  develop  the 
cum.culujn^rom  the  simple  to  the^com^lex,  the  near  to  the 
a«^e,  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar;  use  concrete 
•"exll^es  wfien  instructing;  one  must  study  bird  to  learn. 
In  fact,  It'^is  possible  to  view  much  educational  research 
as  refinements  and  extensions  of  conventional  concepts  and 

nil  pfl  . 

Procedures.  •  These  consist  of  a  series  of.  actions  to 
'achieve  an  end.    The  sequence  may  deal(  with  such  thxngf  as 
problem  solving,^  making  a  product,  or  bringing  about  an 
e^vent".    The  actions  are  neither  randdm  ny  purposeless, 
but  are  arranged  to  lead  to  some  desired  end.    Pedagogl-  ^ 
cally  speaking,  procedural  content  consists  of  a  descrip- 
tion Orf  the  Sequence  of  actions  to  be  performed  on  a  parti- 
cular occasion.    We  sometimes  speak  of  these  as  methods  of 
teaching. 
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Know-how.    This  form 'of  content  is  closely  related 
to  procedural  content*    Theire  are  two  kinds  of  know-how: 
how  to^  and  how  do.    We  can  know  how 'something  is  done  as, 
for  example,  how  one  feaches'  word  recognition  without 
knowing  how  to  teach  it  ourselves.'   A  procedure,  to  repeat, 
is  an  established  way  of  doing  som<&thing  and  procedural 
content  is  simply  a  verbal  formulation  of  it.    How  do  yo\ 

teach  inductively?  _We_ can  answer  thi». question  byj)er-  

forming  the  actions  comprising  the  procedure  or  by  des- 
cribi,in§  the  procedure.     In  either  case  one  learns  how 
'something  is  done,  not  how  to  da  it.  * 

*  To  know  how  to  do  something  is  to,  be  able  to  perform 
Che  actions  when  called  upon.     If  it  is  a  repetitive  action, 
required  under  specifiable  condiMons.  learhed  and  done 
with  ease,  it  is^called  a.  skUl.     It  may  be  physical,  as  in 
using  a  blackboard,  ^r  mental, ^as  in  giving  Corrective 
.feedback\    ^ut  actions,  and  c^nsMuently  skills,  are  not 
content.    However,  to  teach  a  fl^^^t  corrective  feedback 
for  Instance,  we  must  know  its\ various  forms  .and "J^w  the^x 
are  executed.    Then,  if  a  pertain  kind  of  mistake  is  made 
by  a  student,  We  can  say  to  the  teacher' training:  "This 
18  the  way  you  identify  it.  and  this  is  what  you  do  and  how 
you  do  it."    What  we  say  to  the  teac|^^  is  the  pedagog5cal  ^ 
content.    When  the  teachbr  in* training  can  give, the  feed- 
back as  indicated,  he  or  she  has  acquired  a  sk*ll. 

Values.     Values  are  another  form  of*  content,  but 
they  are  seldom  taught  explicitly  in  a  program  of  teacher 
education.     Values  are  ratings.    We  say  that  X  is  a  good 
principal,  and  we  tell  what  we  mean  by  giving  the  criteria 
for  thus  classifying  X.    Wc^  nay  dislike  X  and  ycL'rate  her 
as  good.    Or  we  may  rate  X 'as  gop^  and  still  not  hire  her, 
but  it  would  be  odd  to  do  so.     You  would  expect  An  explana- 
tion.    If  we  say  a  prlncipal*is  good*  and  som^edr^e  disagrees, 
either  the  criteria  or  the  data  about  the  principal's 
behavior  are  not  acceptable.    The  parties  to  such  disagree- 
ments seldom  take  the  trouble*  to  find  oul  wherein  the 
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differences  lie.    Rather  they  are  likely  to  say.  "WelL, 
that  la  a  philosophic  question,"  meaning  "don't  think  about 
it/* 

Facts."  Little  <ieed  be  said  about  the  factual  con- 
tent.    It  coitsists  of  particular  observations:    John's  IQ 
is  115;  Mr.  Simpson's  score  on  jtfi^  GRE  is  so  and  so;  John 
was  on  task  20  minute's  out  of  30;  hRss  X  gave  corrective 
feedoacE!"^  times  during  her  .science  class. 

"    Theory  an?  TdeoTogyr^  W7?0Trgtantl7  Bpeak  of  theory'^'^- 
in  contrast  to  practice.    We  speak  of  theory  of  education, 
theory  of  teaching, ^^cvirrlculum  theory,  administrative 
thco;ry,  and  counseling  theory.    Depplte  these  claims,  tough 
minds  wiU  look  in. vain  for  theory  In  education,    At  worst, 
we  find  sets  of  vague  and  ambiguous  concepts,  loosely 
associated,  from  which  no  information  ^"bout  any  pedagogical 
state  of  affairs  can  be  consistently  derived.    Some  con- 
cepts in  curriculum  theory  are  content,  content  categories, 
content  selection,  objectives,  sequence,  and  dil'ficulty. 
These  are  ill  defineti'and  almost  any  approach  to  curriculum 
development  makes  use  of  them  in  its  fashion.    At  best,^ 
what  is  called  theoretical  is  a  few  cori-elational  propo- 
8iti<|ns  functionally  harmonized  to  a  bet  6f  objectives.  For 
instc^nce,  independent  Vari^bles^  such  as  higher  order  ^ 
questions,  probing  questions,  clarity,  and  teacher  talk 
when  correlated  positively,  with  student  achievement  and 
functionally  synthesized  are  sometimes  viewed  as  a  theory 
of  teaching.  *  Although  It  Is  supported  by  data  and  mathe- 
matical refinements,  suchr^knowle^ge  Is  fragile.    Its  con- 
cepts are  ad  hoc,  holding  only  for  the  situation  at  hand; 
they  have  neither  Explanatory  power  nor  capacity  to  gener- 
ate knowledge  by  deduction.    It  stands  In  sharp  contrast  to 
the  simple  gas  laws  which  are  e'jcplalned  by  and  priedlctable 
from  the  kinetic  theory  of  gasds.    Only  In  a  very  loose 
8e{)Be,  If  at  all,  can  we  claim  to  have  a  theory  about  any- 
thing In  pedagogy  today. 

What  practitioners  mean  by  theory  when  they  exclaim 
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against  It  is  that  the  ideas  threaten  to  destroy  thp 
grounds  ol  their  activities  vouched  for  by  their  profes- 
sionaJL  exjyerience.     So  long  as  ide^s  are  perceived  as-  an 
improvement  in  their  activities',  or  as  replacement  of  them 
Jby  others  ciompatible  with  their  general  situation,  l,deas  ^ 

re  not  decried  as  theory.    This  probably  explains  why 
novel  content-specif ic  co.ncepts,  principles,  and  skills  , 
are  resisted  much  less  than  noveL  generic  ^nes. 

Ideas  rhatrhTcaren  th0  basis  of  our  action*  stem 
from  ideologies.    'In  the  absence  of  established  ped*agogical 
theory,  Ideologies  move  in  anU  give  rise  to  one  innovation* 
after  another.    These  ideologies  are  put  forth  as  .if  they 
were  valid  theories,  Justified  by^facts,  values,  impeccable 
logic,  and  theories  of  learning  and  development.  Today,, 
as  in  much  of  the  past , -pedagogical  content  is  ♦rife  with 
ideologies  rather  than  valid  theories^ 

An 'ideology  is  a  set  of  c^oncepts  that  determines 
social  reality  for  Its  believers,  concepts  defined  so 
loosely  that  failures  can  be  ^xjjlained  away.  Ideologists, 
unlike  "^scientists ,  do  not^seek*tp  analyze  the  pedagogical 
situation,  for  the- existing  state  of  affairs  Is  precisely 
what  they  aim  to  replace  with  a  new  reality.     Ajhi^oc^tps  of 
the  child-centered  movement,  for  example,  were  fftot  interes- 
ted In  assessing  the  pedagocical  condition  and  improving 
it;  rather  their  thinking  was  aimed^ at  exposing  the  assump- 
tio iS  and  biases  of  their  opponents  in  the  hope  of 
dissolving  the  Intellectual  basis  of  their  thinking  and 
confidence  in  what  they  were  doing.    The^ chlld-centered 
orientation  is  still  with  us  but  wearing      new  yerbal  habit . 
Ideologies  have  multiplied  since  the  «ftvent  of  this  move-  ^ 
ment  some  sixty  years  ago.    Today  we  find,  among  others, 
different  brands  of  humanism,  nondlrectlve  teaching, 
inquiry  teaching,  and  behavior  Tnodiy^cai 

It  is  easy  for  the  proponents  of  anyon^of  these  to 
claim  superiority  and  to  make  its  case  plausible  as  long  as 
there  is  no  criterion  by  which  to  demonstrate  it. This  is 
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precisely  the  predicament  of  the  pedagogical  profession 
today/    It/  int'elleqtunl  life  .is  saturated  with  struggles 
among  conflicting  ideologies.     Unmindful  that  in  a  profes- 
sion, as  in  society,  tod  many  ideologies  le,ad  in  Che  end  to 
denial  of  every  system  of  meaning,  education  faculties  are 
on  the  verge  of  a^Jmitting  that  the  development  of  a  co- 
herent program  of  teacher  education  is  imposslfble. 


Content  and  Phases  of  Teaching 

To  select  the  content  of  teacher  education  we  must  . 
know  the  various  phases  of  the  teacher 's  work  for  which 
training  is  to  bts  given.    These  phases  have  been  concep- 
,  tuBllzed  and  labeled  in  various  ways^    One  analysis  reduces 
^  the  teacher's  work  to  three  phases:    preinteracttve,  inter- 
active, and  postintcra<!tive.    A  more  elaborate  formulation 
^s:    input .  ^  process,  product  output,  and  outcome,     I  am 
inclincei^  to  use  neither  of  these  schemata  but  to  hold 
instead  to  the  conventional  terms:    planning,  teaching  pro- 
cedures or  instructional  processes/  classroom  control,  and 
evaluation,    fhe^  are  jeps  pretentious  and  require  less 
translation,  for  they  are  familiar  to  teachers  and  those 
who  train  them.    In  this  paper  I  shall  consider,  although 
briefly,  only  the  first  three  of  these  phases.  ^ 

PlanninR.    Planning,  consists  of  deciding  upon  objec- 
tives and  teachi-ftg  procedures,  noting  the  problems  and 
^deficiencies  of  students.^  adapting  objective*  to  students, 
selecting  activities  and  Subject  matter,  and  deciding  the^ 
work  to  be  assigned. 

Despite  the  fact'that  planning  of  in8t;ruction^  has 
long  been  a  part  of  teacher  preparation,  very  U^tle 
research  hiis  been  done  on  it.    We  have  oni)  the  most  gen- 
erbl  knowledge  about' how  teachers  ^)lan  or  whether  teachers 
who  plan  their  work  carefully  are  more  effective  than 
teachers  who  do  Uttle^i^r  no  planning  (Tayltr,  197U; 
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ZahaBlk,  19V0.  Morlne.  l9Vi).    A  recent  exploration  of 
teacher  planning  (Peterson,  Harx  6c  Clark,  197b),  using  a 
'think-aloud"  technique,  indicates  that  subject  matter. 
Instructional  process  and  students,  materials  of  instruc- 
tion, and  objectives  .are  the  concerns  of  teachers  and  it^ 
that  order.  ^  ' 

Considering  that  the  use  of  objectives  in  planning 
and  teaching  has  been  emphasized  In  teacher  training  for 
fifty  years  and  Intensively  In  the  last  decade,  It  Is 
strange  that  they  should  receive  less  attention  than  other 
elements  pf  planning,  especially  subject  matjrer  whose  Im- 
portance has  been  persistently  down  played  during  the  same 
period.     Attention  to  subject  matter,  according  to  this 
study,  decreases  as  familiarity  with  It  Increases.  More 
time  Is  then  devoted  to  plannlhg  Instruction.,    However,  no 
consistent  relationships  between  planning  and  student 
achievement  and  attltudes^^were 'obtained. 

The  study  also  notes^  that  some  tea'chera  emphasize 
low  order  and  ©there  high  order  knowledge  In  their  planning, 
a  characteristic  attributed  to  their  cognitive  styles. 
Should  this  f  Indlnp/ be  substantiated,  its  bearing;upon 
training  teachers  to  analy;je         manipulate  content  can  be 
important .     '  .  ^ 

This  Is  an  exploratory  study  and  not  too, much  should 
be  made  of  it.     But  J:he  fact  that  planning  continues  to  be 
•  an  ^Import  an  t"*^  part  of  the  ^training  program  indicates  that 
this  phase  is  In  need  of^  more  re^^eorch.     Should  planning 
turn  out  to  be  of  little  or  no  imporcance'  in  terms  of 
ti«acher  effectiveness,  time  can  be  saved  in  teacher  educa- 
tion programs,   ^n  the  other  hand,   If  planning  does  enable 
teachers  to  be  more  effective,   it  would  be  helpful  to  know 
what'  to  teach  teachers  to  plan  for.  how  to  plan,  and  what 
aspects  of  planning  to  emphasize. 

Instructional  Trocesscs!     What  shoulcj  teachers  be 
taught  about  instruction?    This  question  take^-i  into 
research  on  procuess  variables.     I  cannot  con.sider  rhi» 
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research  here.    The  vactness  of  the  literature  forces  me  to 
depend  upon  critical  reviews  for  roosr.  of  my  observations  * 

We  find  an  extensive  number  of  studies  of  Innovative 
|orms  of  teaching,  many  motivated  perhaps  by' Ideolpgles 
that  feed  dreams  of  w'  xt  teaching  should  be  like.  Since 
the  1920*8 »  research  has  been  done  on  such  InnovatlooB  ae 
the  project  method,  Inquiry  teaching,  problem-solving 
method,  group  process ,'**and  indirect  teaching.    On  the  other 
hand,  wc  have  had  research  studies  over  the  same  period  on 
conventional  metho'Js,  such  as  direct  Instruction,  remedial 
InstTiicti' n,  rccltatloq,/ lecturing,  supervised  study.  Indl- 
vJLdual  >n  cruet  Ion,  and  mastery  teaching  first  worked  out 
by  Morrlsun  (1926)  and  recently  revived  and  refined^ by  , 

Bloom  (1976).  '  '  \ 

Research  has  attempted  to  validate  both  types, of 
teaching  In  terms  of  student  achievement,  problem-enlvlng 
ability,  and  attitudes.    To  my  knowledge,  however,  none 
attempted  to  assess  these  modes  of  teaching  in  t;erra8  of 
their  adaptability  to*  the  scljpor  situation,  the  -ease  with  • 
which  they  can  be  learned  by  teachers,  or  the  cost  of  their 
utilization. 

From  my  reading  of  the  extensive  and  thorough  reviews 
of  research  on  process  variables  (Brophy  6i  Good.  19/^; 
Crawford  &  Gage.  1971):  Dunkln  &  Blddle.  1974;  Lockwood. 
1978;  Medley.  1977;  Rosenshlnci.  1976;  Rosenshlne.  1977), 
and  from  my  own  less  thorough  study  of  the  research.  It 
appears  that  Innovative  variables  that  emphasize  student 
Involvement  with  m^chpds  of  thinking  rather  than  wlth^the 
subject  matter  are  not  as' effect Ive  as  content-orlenteH  '  \ 
variables  when  measured  against  student  achievement.  In 
short,  those  teaching  operations  that  minimize  invoWemerii 
with  the  substance  of  the  curriculum.  In  tny  opinion,  need 
far  more  justification  of  their. use  In  a  school  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge..  And^if  we  can  trust  recent  ^ 
research  (Rosenshlne.  1977).  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
think  that  students  who  have  acquired  knowledge  by  content- 


oriented  pt;ocedure8  have  less  ability  to  solvQ  problems  or 
less  desirable  attitudes  (Bloom.  1976)  than  those  students 

^ho  havQ  been  instructed  by  innovative  methods. 

Classroom  Ccmtrol.    As  for  classroom  control,  em-  • 
plrlcally  based  knowledge*  aj^out  the  prevention  and  control 
of  dlsruptiv\j  behavior  is  meager.     It  is  dprlved,  with  feV 
exceptions,  *frora  reinforcement  principles  or  from  Kounin's 
research  on  group  management  (Kounin,  1970).    According  to 
reinforcement  principles,  we  should  rfeward  j^ood  behavior 
and  ignore  disruptive  conduct.     But,  in  the  latter  case, 
stop  It  before  'disruption  has  time  to  spread.    Kounin  found 
that  teachers  who  ire  awAte  of  what  is  happening,  able  to 
manage  transitions  from  activity  to  activity  smoothly,  can 

*  keep  students  involved,  and  can  handle  over-laf>plng  situa- 
tions are  more  likely  to  have  less  disruptive  behavior, 


Status  of  generic  Content 

The  foregoing  observations  about  the  generic  content 
of  teacher  training  dp  not  do  justice  to  the  extensive 
number  of  research  studies  nor  to  the  researchers  th^em- 
selves.    With  t;Ki«  admission,'!  new  wish  to  risk  embarass- 
ment  by  expressing  some  opinions"  aboeir;  the  status  of, 
K.eneric  content.    We  can  think  ot  generic  knowledge  and 
Bkills  for  each  phao^  of  teaching.     By  "Renrric''  we  do  not  - 
;^mean  that  th^S^nowledge  and  skills  are  applicable  across 
all  grade  levels  from  K  through  12.    We  mean  only  that  they 
are  not  content  bound.     They  may  hold,  and  probably  do,  for 
Piagetian  levels  of  development  or  for  sep.m^ts  of  the  * 
:jchool  such  as  preschool  and  kindergarten,  ifitermediate  and 
middle  school,  and  Mgh  school.     By  knowledge  we  mean  con- 
cepts and"  correJLational  Knowledge  and  the  know-how  with 
respect  to  'the  means  of  attaining  objectives. 

The^  following  ,taDlt  represents  my  ill  consi  iered 
juugi^ent  of  tH^^status  of  the  generic  content  ot  teacher 
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trainings,  We  $hall  mean  by  ''status^  the  degree  to  which 
the  knowledge  is '»uf fiqieitf  and  dependable  enougn  to  pro-- 
vide  a  basis  for  improving  programs' of  teacher  training. 

Content  Status  Phases  of  Teaching 
 .  ^  ^ 

I  'Classroom 
'  \  Planning    Instruction     Control  Evaluation 

Inadequate^-/  *  • 

Sodttwhat  ^ '  X  X 

^  .  ^equate 

tttatonably  ^  X  . 

adequate       ^         ^  , 

Adequate  <       <  ,  ^ 

m 

St'itus  of  St?ecific  Oontent 

Specific  content  conslots  of ^  content-bound  krrbwledge. 
A  teacher  may  be  well  trained  in  generic  content  und  still 
be  ineffective  in  teaching  primary  children  to  read^,  espe- 
cially if'they  have  problevw  in  learning  to  read.    It  has  • 
lotig  been  reJogntzed  that  characteristice  of  the  subject  ^ 
matter  present* special  problems' of  teaching.    ^Dme  of  these 
problems  ^are  rooted  iiO  physical  and  psychological  jharacter-^ 
ittics  of  the  Uamer  a^  these  relate  to  the  content, 
al^ though  some  appeac  to  be  content  induced  ^s,  for  example, 

•indirect  relationships  wttich  appear  to  be  hard^pr  to  master 
than  direct  onfes.  '  • 

Teacher  training  programs  recognize  specific  content 
byi  providing  courses  in  the  teaching  of  this  and  that  sub- 
ject.   Some  of  these  courses  appear  to  have  an  abundance  of 
conteat  as,  for  example,  In  reading  where  both  introductory 
and  adv>Hjced  courses  are  offered.    But  In  6tliar  courses, 
teaching  of  social  studlej^  for  example,  pxucl|  Les|  knowledge 

•.Is  available.    The  research  baoe  for  Instruction  In  reffdlng 
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is  farily  extensive,  for  social  studies  it  is  mbager  and 
friable.     As  with  generic  knowledge,  one  judgus  the  sratus 
of  knowledge  here  at  considerable  risk  of  embarrassmenf . 
But  vich  far  less  care  than  the  task  requires,  1  venture  to 
offer  the  following  ratings. 

• 

Specific  Redagogical  *         i         Content  Status 
"knowledge  and  Skills 

by  Subjects   Somewhat  Reasonably  , 

Inadequate^^dequate    Adequate  Adequate 

Art  X  ' 

Physical  Educatit)n  «  X 

Vocational  ^  X 

Education  ^ 

Math  X 

r 

Social  Studies    ,  ^  *  . 

Re&ding 


X 


Verbal  Expression  X 

Science  .  ^ 


Content  and  Teacher-Studcnc  Inicractlon 

Some  authorities  speak  of  teaching  as  social  inter- 
^actiop.     It  is  that,  of  coujse.  bur  it  is  more  than  that. 
The  characteristic  that  di  st in>>uishes  teaching  from  other 
types  of  social  interaction  is  that  teachc^r  and  student 
interaction  typically  takes  place  through  a  predelornined 
contqpt.     Teacher  behavior  is  meshed  with  the  content  no 
less  than  with  the  student,  and  th(?  student  is  expocted  to 
react  to  the  content  in  the  ^amo  way  as  the  teachei ,  and 
thus  to  learn  it.     Teaching',  is  not  Miteraction  as  in  a  "dog 
fiv'.ht  nor  as  In  a  physician-patient  situation.     Neither  the 
doj',  nor  physician  wants  the  other  party  to  become     ike  him- 
sulf,  but  teachers  do  want  students  to  know  what  they  know 
and  in  that  respect  become  like  ihtm.^  r 

ov 


Coul/^it  be  that  research  on  teacher-Btudent  inter- 
action  via  content  can  lead  to  ways  of  incroasihg  the 
range  and  depth  of  student  learning?    I  do  not  know,  but 
consider  for  a  moment.    Do  teachers  know  the  pedagogy  of 
the  content  they  teach?    Do  they  know  that  content  aonsiscs 
of  concepts,  laws,  law-like  principles,  sules,  values, 
procedures,  and  data?    Can  they  identify  the  points  in 
their  own  classroom  discourse  where  they  are  teaching  these 
elementfs?    From  cursory 'observations ,  1  think'^  the  answer  to 
each,  question  is  "no."    If  teachers  do  not  know  when  they 
>  are  teaching  these  elements  of  knowledge,  can  they  identify 
the  difficultieB  students  have  in  learning  them? 

Do  those  of  -us  who  train  teachers  know  how  to  teach 
these  elements  of  content?    ^'rtiat  does  research  say?  We 
have  had  a  number  of  studies  on  concept  teaching.    But  we 
Jiave  not  advanced  our'knowledge  beyond  what  'teachers  were 
doing  already-giving  characteristics  and  then  instances 
and  vice-versa,  followed  by  distinguishing  the  concept  from 
those  with  which  it  is  often  confused.    But  as  for  abstract 
concepto-those  without  ±ns6ances--we  have  little  to  say 
to  teachers.    Our  reseai'ch  knowledge  about  the  teaching  of 
other  elements  of  conlent--,')rirciples ,  values,  procedures- 
is  even  more  tenuous  and  fragile. 

Researchers  have  nitbledthe  edges  of  the  question 
of  how  to  facilitate  student  involvement  with  the  content.' 
Studies  have  been  made  of  the  effect-  of  advance  organizers.^, 
-  high  and  low  order  questions,  and  concept  teaching  by  ) 
instances.    But  w?  have  made  little  progress  in  research  on 
the  pedagogy  of  content.    In  ^\at  ways  can  contetjt  elements 
be  analyzed  and  manipulated  by'tfe  teacher?    Are  all  these 
ways  equally  effective  in  inducing  lemming?    What  difficul- 
ties do  students  encounter  as  they  t^y  to^ learn  these 
•  elements?    How  can.  the  teacher  identi-fy  th.-se  difficulties? 
Wbat  teaching  procedures  and  materials  will  enable  the 
studeiit  to  cope  with  these  obstacles?    These  are  questions- 
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that  lead  directly  to  research  on  each  type  \>f  knowledge. 

Elucidation  is  a  task  performed  by^all  teachers. 
They  explicate  terms^,  explain  events clarify  principles, 
interpret  discourse    give  dii^ctions.    Can  research  find 
ways  to  do  these  tasks  more* effectively  (Ro^enshine,  1979) 
In  specific  contents?  *  t 

It  is  not  enough  that  teachers  focus  elucidation 
procedures  and  techniques  on  art  entire  class.    Teachers  may  ^j;^ 
be  more  effective  where  some  students  are  not  l^arnin^  \^ 
.satisfactorily  if  elucidation  were  pupil  ipecific.  But 
how?    Just  as  the  reading  process  mC^st^He  understood  in 
order  to  ider^tisfy  leaming^dif f iculties  so  it  apfft^rs  that 
th^,«Mntent  of  school  sujpjects  must  be  understood 'pedago- 
glcally  to  identify  wh^re  ihe  student  needs  help.    What  are 
the  hard  spots  student^  encounter  as  Lhey  try  to  learn  the 
concepts,  principles,  procedures*  and  so  on  of  the  various 
school  subjects?    Are  there  difficult  leat^nings  just  as 
there  are  learning  difficulties?     If  these  wimtc  known  ^nd 

L 

diagnoses  were  made  in  terms  of  both  of  these,  el^acidat ion 

could  become  student  specific,  ^  r 

The  intent  of  Ihe  forep^oing  discussion  *is  neither  to 
.disparage  our  efforts  to  understand  student  learning 

styles,  social  baclcgrounds,  aftitudes,  interests,  and  cog- ^ 
•nitive  development,  nor  to  discount  our  knowledge  of  how 

to  felate  to  students  and  interact  with  them  srcially. 

Rather  the  intent  is  to  emphasize  the  pedaj»o>'.v  of  content 

as  a  fireld  for  pote*  nialiy  profitable  research. 


beiectioi;  of  Content:     Preservice  Criteria 


The  content  of  instruction  in  teacher  training  pro- 

•i 

grams,,  like  programs  of  otl^er  departnienis  of  the  university 
as  well  as  the  public  schools,   is  foun(^  in  the  textbooks. 
The  marketi^or  textb(H>ks  in  eciucation/iJ  nsycholoj^yi  for 
instance,  is  over  3(jO  ,  000  per  year.     Tliere  are  probably  two 
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dozen  Buch  books  currently  used  and  they  are  remarkably 
alike.    They  treat  the  same  topics  in-^boyt  the  same  way 
and  give  about  the  same  amount  of  coverage  to  each  tqpic. 
These  books  are  fiercely  competitive  and  they  do  not  st^ay 
far  from  what  instructoifs  who > teach  the  courses  want,  and 
nowadajis  wh&t  instrUcJ^fs  w^nt  are- texts  that  students  . 
like.    The  same  observation  holds  for  textbooks  in  other 

pedagogical  subjects.        v^,  "  ) '  ' 

How  do  the  authdrs" select  the  content  of  their  tQ«ct87 
.   They  do  so  from  their ^^nowl edge  of  the  field,  from  examining 
I  .     othter  texts,  from  survexs  of  what  instructors  want,  from 

their"  own  experience  as  instructors.    Of  course,  the  text-  . 
I        book  is  not  the  sole,  ^ource  of  content.     Instructors  may 
emphasize  some  topiiss  over  others  and  bring  additional 
information  from  their  experiences  .iir  from  recent  research. 
But  on  the- whole  the  textbook  is  the  content. 

Wh      er  this  is  the  way  the  content  of  teacher  edu- 
cation curriculums,  should  be  selected  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
It  is  a  widesptead  practice  add  U  apt  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely.   To  fmprove  teacher  education  it  would  app^ear  that 
textbook  research  would  be  promising,  although  it  ^7>uld 
\e  mundane  anfl'unin|pirlng  to  many  of  us. 

'Textbooks  notwithstanding,  by  what  criteria  should 
.  decisions  be  made  about  the  content  of;  teacher  training  ^ 
curriculums?    To  my  knowledge  this  -question  hfis  recefved 
little- attention  by  resparchers .    Crftexla  of  content  .| 
■    selection  have  been  studied  in  the 'general  are'a  of  curri- 
culum development  (Smith,  Stanley  U  Shores.  rl956) .  but 
except  for  the  CommonweaUh  Teacher -Training  Study  (Charters 
I         U  Wophs.  1929).  made  aliost  fifty  years  ago,,  the  problem 
of  criteria  has  reC»ived  little  atte/ition. 

Tne  problem  has  been  approached  recently  by  task 
.     analysis.    This  is  a  promising  tack.  At, least  three  general 
I         conditions  are  required  by  this  approadK.  -^or  one  thing, 
the  tasks  'to  be,  analyzed  must  be  selected.     This  can  be 
accomplishfd  by  armchair  procedures  using  professional      •  / 
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wisdom  or  by  identifying  tasks  performed  by  competent 
teachers.     Fur  an9ther  t^tnp,.  information  frorti  task  analysis 
is  most  dependable  when  the  Object  of  autolysis  is.  the  per- 
formance of  tasks  by  a  teacher  who  can  do  the  tasks  at  an 
optimum  level  of  proficiency.     Finally,  analysis  of  how  a 
competent  tpacher  performs  a  task  does, not  give  us  all  the 
information  we  need  to  train  a  prospect iye/teacher  after 
the  fashion  of  the  master.     Let  us  assumeAhat  master 
teachers  plan  what  they  will  do  in  class 'rrom  day  to  day 
lind  that  we  know  how  they  plan--thac  they  decide  upon  ob- 
jectives, select  learning  activities,  select  subject  matter, 
and  so  on^*    Do  we  thereby,  know  how  they  decide  upon  objec- 
tives, seiect  activities,  and  so  on?    All  of  these  will 
require  further  analysis.     Finally  these  analyses  must  be 
validated  by  varying  the  classroom  situation  in  which  the 
teacher  performs.     Even  then  there  will  be  background  infor- 
mati*6n  that  the  teacher  in  training  must,  learn  in  order  to 
'perform  as  does  the  master.     In  all  these  decisions  the 
ultimajte  criteria  ^re  the  rules  .for  selecting  the  master  j 
teacher. 

-Task  Analysis,  no  matter  how  well  done,   is  s,ubject 
to  more' general  criteria.     Ihe  first  is  that  reliable  cojri- 
tenr  be  included  in  the  program  of  teacher  cducatipn.  By 
"reliable"  we -mean  two  tJUngs .     Finst.  the  knowWdge  anc' 
skills  whose  effectiveness  nas  been  determined  objectively 
by  the  criterion  of  student  achievement.     Sc^coiyd^  Knowledge 
,  or  skills  -derived  from  related  fields  and  l:nc>Wn  to  he 
useful;  for  example,  reinforcemejit .  a  practi/e  teachers  have 
always  used  although  without  the  underpinnings  of  reS^rch. 
And  fi/ially  those  practices  w^pose  usefulness  'is  confirmed 
Wy  the  profes.sional  experience  of  a  long  line  of  teachers.t, 

The  preservice  student  should  not  be  expojed  to 
theories  and  practices  derived  from  ideologies  and  philo- 
sophies aoout  the  way  school. s  should J)e .     The  rule  should  be 
to  teach,,  and  to  leach  t  hprou)',hl  y ,  t'he  knowledge  and  skills 
th/t  equip  beginning  teachers  to  work  succe:is f ul ly  in 
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today's  classroom. I   Those  who  cart  succeed  then   are  not 
thei;eby  less  Inclined  to  seek  ■  Improvements . 

There  Is  a  long  standing  claim  that  teacher  training 
institutions  should  not  teach  those  practices  that 'abet 
conventionatmiodes  of  schooling.    The  argument  is  appealing 
and  I  have  on  occasions  been  party  to.it.    But  I  have  come 
to  think  that  the  time  has  'come'  td  take  a  hard  look  at  this 
position.  '  I  know  of  no  Twitting  program  in  othe^  fields  . 
that  includes  the  task  of  r?[cbnstru|:tlng  the.system  for 
which 'it  is  preparing  personnel.    Tb  do  so  would  be  mis- 
chievous,   ^is  responsibility  is  typically  left  the 
professionals  in  the  field,        govenynenti^^agencles ,  and  pro- 
fessional .organizations .    Th-  duty  of  a  tfiacher  trtfinlng 
Institution.  In  my  view,  Is  to  Improve- practl  ces  that 
already  wori^.  to  weed  out  by  resfearch  those  that  do  not 
work,  to  find  more  ef§ectl!Ne  praci;4=®"       resear<^»  and  to 
devise  way;s  o^  teaching  these  to  professionals  Ih  their 
preservlce  preparation  and  later  wh^n  needed. 

The  second  criterion  Is  that  the  knowledge  and  skills 
of  the  training  program  be  appropriate  to  the  grade  or 
maturation  level;o£  the  8tu(i«mt8.    What  a  teacher,  must  know 
and  do  to  be  succe^ful  In  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades  Is  qultei different  from  what  a  high  school  teagher  - 
needs  for  supcess.    The  skills  for  organising  and  managing 
a  primary  classroom  are  not  the  same  as  for  a  high  school 
classroom.    Spetlal  courses  wlH^h  their  own  app^roprlate  con- 
tent in  learning  and  development'T^Brophy ,  1976)  as  well  as 
courses  on  procedures  and  techniques  should  be  developed. -for 
each  level  of  the  maturity  gradient.    This  has  been  accom^ 
pushed  to  a  large  extent  ali-eady  f  or  jprocedures  and  \:pch-> 

nlques .  »  » 

The  third  criterion  Is  the  principle  of  utility.  -The 
content  of  the  preservlce  program  should  empha.'  ze  thos* 
elements  most  frequently  used  by  competent  teachers.  It 
would  be  well  If  all  the  content  satisfying  the  first  cri- 
terion above 'eoulrf'^beVfaught  to  prosppctlve  ceaciiers.  But 
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time  l6  short.     In  m6st  collct^es  it  amounts  to  approximately 
18  to  30  semester  hours  of  professional  studies,  barfely  more 
than  a  Semester's  work,  and  much  of  it  is  presently  consumed 
in  *'theory7  purses For  this  reason  ,  frequency-  of  usg 
appears  bo  be  a  criiterlon  *to  con^Jtder.  ^ 

Th'*  fourth' criterion  is  need  of  help  in  learning. 
The  test  of  helplnR  professions  Is  whether  they  can  serve 
those  wh  »  cannot  get  along  without/  them  rather  than  those 
who  <;an  proceed  or  make  prop.ress  on  ^heir  own. 

»        Achievement  data  of  almost  any  school  will  show  that 
a  large  proportion  of  students,  perhaps  half  of  them,  are 
achieving  satisfactorily.    These  are  the  students  who  are 
likely  to  learn *so  long  as  they  are  given  assignments, 
materials  to  study,  reasonable  enc^ragemept ,  and  feedback 
about  their  prop.rtiss.    Almost  any  educated  individual  with 
a  bit  of  teaching  experience  can  be  successful  with  these 
students.     It,  is  this  fact  that  lends  weight  to  the  claim 
of  our  academic  colleagues  that  pedagogical  studies  are 
useless.     Could  it  be  that  most  of  the  content  of  education 
courses  consists  of  knowledge  and  skills  more  suited  to 
teaching  these  students  than  those  v:ho  most  need  the 
teacher's  help?    Could  it  be  that  this  bias  in  the  tralnln,'» 
progr^am.  If  It  does  exist,  e^xplains  why  teachers  with  few 
exbeptlons  prefer  not  to  teach  lov;  achieving  students? 

The  remainder  of  the  students  have  varyinp.  degrees 
of  difficulty  in  learning.     Perhaps  two-thirds  of  the 
remainder  can  handle  tht»ir  problems  of  learning  with  a 
modest  amount  of  help^-diagnosis  and  consequent  adjustment 
of  procedures  and  materials,  corrective  feedback,  and  en- 
couragement.    The  remalnlnp,  students  will  likely  require 
much  more  of  the  teacher'.s  attention,   ^or  their  learning 
difficulties  are  likeiy  to  be  severe.     Students  v;ith  these 
varying  degrees  of  learning  difficulty  test  the  adequacy  of 
our  professional  knfi^'ledpe  no  less  than  the  competence  of 
teachers.     If  we  cannot  succeed  with  these  students,  should 
we  be  surpi   sed  should  nur  credibility  as  :\  profession  be 
questioned?  ^ 
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If  this  fourth  crttertoft  were  accepr.ed,  the  content 
of,  the  pxfiservtce  program  should  consist  prtniarily 'of  that 
knowledge  and  those  skills  that  enable  the  teacher. to  be 
effective  with  students  who  are  not  likely  to  progress 
without  considerable  teacher  assistance. 

The  Stanford  prd^ject  on  j^eacher  training  (Crawford 
&  Gage,  1978)  has  formulated  a  number  of  recotranendations 
for  training  that  appears  to  contorm  to  the  first  and  second 
of  the  foregoing  criteria.    This  project  took  as  the  soUrces 
of  its^  eriplrical  knowledge  four  studies,  two  studies  of 
Follow  Through  (Soars,  1973;  St;allings  &  Kaskoyitz,  1974), 
the  Texas  Teacher  Effectiveness  Study  (Brophy  6e  Evertson. 
1974),  and  the  Beginning  Teacher  Evf^luatlon  St^dy  (McDonald 
&  Ellas,  1976).    A  summary  x>f  the  recotmnendatioiv  is  given 
la  Appendix  B.  .  These  recommendations,  however,  are  not  con- 
tent.   They  tell  us  what  the  teacher  should  do,  but  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  follow  thes^e  recommenda- 
tions are  not  given.  '  Without  the  pcckets  developed  for  the 
training  program,  we  can  only  assume  that  the  appropriate 
knowledge  Is  provided^  * 


Content  Selection:    Inservlcc  Criteria 

i  i 

The  foxeoolng  criteria  apply  also  J:o  thk  selection  of 
content  for  Inservlce  ttalnlng.    But  there  are  additional 
considerations.  'In-service  training  has  been  defln^  In 
various  ways.    To  some  groups  and  Individuals  It  Is  what- 
ever teachers  do  to  Improve  themselves  as  persons,  as 
teachers,  and  to  advance  In  the  profession.    To  others. 
Inaervlce  refers  to  whatever  satisfies  the  professional 
needs  teachers  themselves  perceive.    To  still  others  It 
means  courses  for  college  credit  and  for  continued  certi- 
fication.   But  I  think  It  Is  useful  1:0  distinguish  work 
taken  by  teachers  to  advance  their  career  and  to  satisfy 
their  personal  Interests  from  work  ifeken  to  Improve  th^ir 

^  -   26  , 
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performance  on  the -job.  In  this  paper,  the  latter  is  inser- 
vice  training,  the  former  is  not.  ^  ^ 

In  the  fin^l  analysis,  the  content  of  inservice  edu- 
•  oatl on  depends  upon  the  deficiencies  of  the  lns|:ructional  - 
program  of  the  school,  not  upon  the  , teachers  *  perception  of 
their  individual  needs.     If  assessment  data  show  that,  stu* 
dents  are  deficient  In  mathematics  achievement,  the  content 
of  Inservlcc  education  for  that  school  should  b^  seler  ted  * 
with  reference  to  that  deficiency.     Each  teacher 'sper^ep- 
tlon  of  his  or  her  need  respecting  the  teaching  of  mathema- 
tics Is  then  relevant.    The  need  may  be  for  jnore  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  for  more  skill  In  diagnosing  difficulties 
of  students,  for  more  skill  In  providing  feedback,  or  for 
all  of  these  and  more.     If  the  deflclenty  is^ln  classroom 
managcmeF^  and  control,  then  needs  assessment  of  Individual 
teachet-s  should  be  made  with  respect  to  tha^^jproblem  and  the 
contenii  selected  accordingly. 

There  la  another  kind  of  Inservice  training;  namely, 
that  designed  to  provide,  the  knowledge  and  skills  required 
by  aa  Innovation.     If  a  school  system  Is  to  m6ke  changes 
that  entail  new  norms  such  as  those  Involved  In^ersonnel 
relationships  and  school  organization,  fhen  Inservice  edu- • 
cation  will  be  needed.    The  content  will  be  defined  In  terms 
of  what  the  Innovation  requires  fdr  Its  Installation,  opefa- 
tlon,  and  stability. 

The  Identification  of  school  deficiencies  Is  a  res-  * 
ponsibillty  of  the  local  system  and  state  departments  of 
education.    The  function  of  the  college  of  education  Is 
primarily  to  render  a  service.     It  cannot  and  sfjould  npt 
have  an  inservice  program  independent  of  the  needs  of  the 
schools.     However,  the  collef',p  of  education  can  organize  Its 
personnel  to  provide  inservice  tralnlhg  when  called  upon  ,to 
do  so . 
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Cont;ent  Selection;    Career  Development  , 

^*  • .  •  '  ' 

P/ogram»  for  career  development  lead  to  college 
*^  degrees  and  are  undei:  the  control  <ft  the  University.  These 
are  post  bdfecaia^reate  programs  and  lead  \  specialized 
compet^ce.    .It  ii^ot  possible  to  discuss  -he  contery:  of 
th^ae  prograqis  here,  but  one  or  two  questions  may  be  worth- 
.   considering  as  a  matter  of  policy.    Should  these  programs  be 

designed  to  produce  competent  principals,  curriculum  direc- 
•    tors,  coiifiselors.,  reading  specialists,  teachers  and  so  on 
'  rather  than  to  produce  researchers?    In  othfti  words,  should* 
college^  of  education  become  truly  professional  schools? 
The  M^y  this  question 'of  policy  is  answered  will  have  a  divi- 
sive influence  on  content  selection  for  career  development^ 


Epilogue 


No  onto  should  Conclude  from  the  foregoing  discussion 
that  teacher  education  tannot  be  radically  improved  with 
the  pedagogical  knowledge^  now  available.   ^Naturally,  new 
knowledge  i^  always  desirable.    Teacher  education  today, 
however,  suffers  not  so  much  from  lack  of  knowledge^ as  fjora 
feebleness  of  will,  f rom  *1o8b  of  nervTTo^use  what'Jlicnowledge 
there  is  to  shape  ^coherent  and  orderly  fl^ogram.    The  know- 
ledge base  of  teacher  education  is  just  as\\^substantial^ as 
that  of  medicine  when  Flexner  made  his  famous  repor^.  Medi- 
cal education  pulled  Itself  up  ,by  the  aid  of  a  model.  • 

So  far  as  I  k^pu,  today  there  are  only  twc^*HejtMlterted 
attempts  to  design     systematic  teacher  education  progra^: 
the  competency/based  movement  and  the  Wisconsin  ICJ^proJect. 
No  other  developments  approach  these  in  scope,  tho^ougHness , 
and  effective  use  of  pedagogical  knowledge.  Universal 
'  acceptance  of  some  such  design  as  thesfe  would  not  only  lead 
to  more  competent  teachers  but  also  provide  a  context  in 
which  the  results  of  research  can  become  cumulative. 
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*  Ten  years  ago  I  wrote, 

Teacher  education  Is  at  a  critical  point  in  its 
history.    There  la  now  enough  knowledge  and  ex- 

.  patience  to  reform  It,  to  plan  a  basic  program 
of  teacher  education  for  an  open  society  In  a 

...  Lima  Qf  upheaval.    But  If  this  knowledge  and 

experience  are  dissipated  In , prolonged  discussions 
of  Issues,  doctrines  and  t^^ets  leading  only  to 
more  dialogue,  Instead  of  a; {(fundamental  program 
of  Education  for  the  nation's  teachers,  teacher 
education  Is  likely  to  frdf;ment  and  Its  pieceo 
drift  In  all  directions. 


It  la  later,  I  fear,  than  we  think. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Symmary  o^. Teacher  Tralntna  Rafcommendatlona. 


BehavtoT  Hknanement  *nH  riaaflroom  Dtaclpline 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

# 

(A) 
(5) 


Teachera  shoul'd' have  a  systfann  of  rulea  that:allows, 
puplla  to  attend  to'  their  personal  and  procedutal  a 
needs  without  having,  to  check  with  the  teacher. 

Te*chers  should  prevent  tnisbehaviora  from  continuing  , 
long  enough  l.o  increase  In  severity  or  apread  to  and 
affect  other  children,  ^ 

Teachers  shovli  a'ttempt  to  direct  di'^^P^lS^Lf^^iv" 
accurately-taat  is,  at  the  child  who  i^  t^e  primary 
cause  of  a  disruption. 

>  ■  »  ' 

Teachers  should  keep  "overreaotions"  to  a-mlnimm. 
(even  though  overreactiqne^are  probably  6ffiectlve 
in  stopping  the  misbehavior) .  . 

Tesjhers  (and  aides,  If 'present)  should  move,  arouftd 
the  room  a  lot,  monitor  pupils'  seatwork,  «id  coo-  . 
municate  to  the  pupils  an  awareness  of  their  behav- 
ior, whil^  alflo  attending  to  tAxeir  8cad«emic  needs. 


Instructional  Kathode' 


(6)  '      When  pupils  work  independently,  teachers  should  in-. 

•  •  sure  that  the  assignments  are  interesting  Aid  "orth-y 
while  and  still  easy  enough  to  bft  completed  by  ea.h 
third  grader  working  without  teacher  dlredtlon. 

(7)  Teachers  should  keep  to  a  mlniiBtfn  such  activities  as 
^  '      .giving  directions  and  organizing  the  class  for  in- 
struction.   They  can  do  this  by  writing  the  daily 
schedule  on  the  board".,  insuring  that  pupils  know 
where  to  go  and  what  to. do.  etc. 
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(h)       Teachers  should  spend  at  l^ast  one-third  to  one^half 
of  their  time  teaching 'la^rp.er  groups  of  pupils  (more 
bhan  eight  children).    vnTen  they  do  teach  smaller 
^groups  lor '  individuals ,  thoy  should  take  steps  to  make 
sure  th&t  ^the  other  pupils  in  the  class  have  work  to 
which  th^y  can  attend. 

(9)       Teachers  should  make  abundant  use  of  textbooks,  work- 
books, and  other  pencil~and-paper  activicies.^  These 
have  been  found  to  be  associated  wltti  higher  pupil 
achievement.     But  the  us^  of  games,  toys»  and 
machines  has  not  been  found'  to  be  associated  with 
higher  pupil  achievement. 

ClO)       Teachers  should  provide  visual  demonstrations  and 

phonics  exerc'.ses  in  conjunction  with  reading  acti- 
vities. X 

(11)  Teachers  should  frequently  conduct  public  (i.e., 
addressed  to  a  larger'  group  or  the  whole  filass) 
quest ion-and-answer  sessions  concerned  with  the  aca- 
demic subject  matter  at  hand.    With  less  academic- 
ally oriented  pupils,  teachers  may^fing^t  helpful 

to  initiate  some  brief  private  disc'uSjTons  concerning 
personal  matters.  '  , 

Specific  .Methods  for  Asking  Questions  and  Providing  Feedback 

(12)  In  selecting  pupils  to  respond  to  questions,  teachers 
should  use  the  technique  6f  calling  on  a  child  by 
name  before  askin^^,  the  question,  as  a  means  of 
insuring  that  all  pupil*s  are  p,iven  an  equal  number  • 
of  "oppt  rtunities  to  answer  questions.  ^ 

(13)  Teachers  should  avoid  c;qlling  on  volunteers  more  than 
10  or  15  ptrcerit  of  the  tine  during  quest ion-and- 
answer  sessions.     It  is  also  advi.sable  to  discourage 
pupil  "call  outs*'  to  questions  asked  of  other  child- 
ren (except  possibly  from  less  academically  oriented 
children  who  may  benefit  from  this  typfe  of-^activity)  . 

(14)  In  the  interest  of  promoting  smooth,  task-oriented 
tliscus.sions ,  te.  chers  should  not  encourage  larp.e 
nunib^s  of  pupil- initiated  questions  and  conunents. 

It  is  also  important  for  toachers  t.i  listen  carefully 
to  pupils'  opinions  and.  if  a  disap,recment  is  called 
for,  to  express  such  disagreement  to  the  child. 
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(15)  ^With  less  academically  oriented  pupiU,^eachers 

should  ^sk  easier  questions-^questions  tFra<^  can  al::^ 
liiost  always  be  answered  correctly.     When  questioning' 
*  more  adadeD^cally  oriented  pupils,  teadiers  should 

a¥F"more  di^fifculjt  qaestioris--questions  that  are 
answered  incorrectly  about  one- fourth  of  the  time. 

»'  ^  •  ■ 

(16)  Teachers  shatild  give  praise  only  for  really  out- 
standing work;  arso,  pn'aisc  is  likely,  to  be  more 

\  effective  with  less  academically  oriented  pupils. 

^  Mild  criticism  is  effective  in  communicating  higher 

expectations  ("you  can. do  better")  to  more  academic- 
ally oriented  pupils. 

(17)  With  less  academicallj^'oriented  pupils,,  teachers 
should  always  aim  af/gettinz         child  to  give  8om'> 
kind  of  response  TO  a  question.     Rephrasing,  giving 
clues ,  or  asking  a  new  question  can.be  useful  tech- 
niques for  bringing  forth  some  answer  from  a  pre- 
viously silent  pupil  or  one  who  says.  "I  don't  knov^" 

'  or  answers  incorrectly,  .  '  ^ 

(18)  With  mere  academically  oriented  pupils  who  generally 
become  actively  involve^ in  discussions,  teachers 
should  concentrate  on  /etting  the  correct  response. 
Therefore  they  should  redirect  questions  to  other 
pupils  if  the  more  academically  oriented  pupil  ^ 
answers  incorrectly.  \ 

(19)  Teachers  , should  give  the  answer  (to  both  more  and 
less  academically  oriented  pupils)'  it  the  response 
is  at  least  partly  correct.     Teachew  should  not 
siraply  repeat  the  same  question  if  ahy  pupil  (either 
more  or  less  acidemically  oriented)  4q8wer8  incor- 
rectly, says,  **I  don't  know.,"  or  renj^irtfi  ^ilent. 


(2d)      With  more  academically  oriented  pupils,  teachers 

shoulcTgTve  brief  feedback  extensively  (80%  or  more 
of  the  time)  during  private,  one-to-one  discussions. 
When  dealing  with  less  academically  oriented  pupils, 
teachers  should  use  approximately  equal  amounts  of 
brief  and  longer  feedback,  tailoring  the  duration  of 
their  react!  ^ns  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child 
in  each  situation. 

(21)  *  During  reading-group  instruction,  teachers  should 

?ive  a  maximiil  araoung  of  brief  feedback,  and  provide 
ast-paced  activities  of  the  "diill"  type. 

(22)  During  public  question-and-answer  sessions,  teachers 
should  occasionally  p.ive  a  detailed,  "why"  explana- 
tion  in  answer  to  a  question.  / 
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VniAT  NEEDS  TO  BE  Ktio™  ABOUT 
WHAT  TEACHfiRS  NEED  TO  KNOW? 


Gary  D.  Fenstertnacher 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  &  StaEe  •University 


-  Consideration^  of  the  content  of  Instructional  pro- 
grams are  often  thought'to  be  matters  of  curriculum.^  As  i 
such,  it  v?ould  be  custonary  to  bef^ln  this  paper  with  a 
statement  of  aims  for  a  teacher  education  program,  then 
follow  with  prescriptions  based  upon  these  alms.     But,  the 
Inquiry  to  be  undertaken  here  will  not  be  customary 
Rather  than  beginninj?.       looking  at  the  content  of  teacher 
^education  programs,  I  shall  tr>i  first  peering  into  the  con- 
tents of  teachers*  minds.     Questions  and  issues  of  program 
content  will  be  addressed  after  paininc;  a  sense  of  what  it 
would  mean  to  direct  the  att;ention  of  researchers  to  the 
intentions  teachers  have  for  their  classro.om  behavior.- 

The  point  of  this  paper  is  to  raise|  quest  tons  and 
propose  hypotheses  for  research  in  teacher  education.  The 
reader  will  note  that,-  in  the  course  of  ^hls  endeavor,  I  am 
seduced  by  my  own  thinkinp'-frenuently*  treating  hypotheses 
I  hope  will  be  investigated  as  if  thev  were  already  e^stab- 
lished.     1  view  this  predicament  as  allowable  allure,  for 
Two  reasons.     First    the  hypotheses  proposed  are  based  on 
thoughts  formed  from  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  experi- 
ences with  educating  teachers.     Second.   T  f ivA  it  boring, 
and  presume  others  do,  too.  to  ra^d  endless  strings  of 
"what  if"  statements.     Clear  of  this  (;.Vvo;it,  we  may  turn  to 
the  matter  at  hand. 
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Do  Teachers'  Intentions  Account  for  Their  Behavior? 

■   The.  first  questloiTthat  1  hopQ  will  puzzle  students 
of  teacher  education  is  whether  a  teacher's  reason's  ,i  mo- 
tives, plans,  and  deliberative  choices  determine  his  or  her  „ 
performance  in  the  classroom.     If  these  mental  phenomena, 
ell  of  which  I  group  under  the  gem   al  category  of  inten- 
tions, do  not  guide  or  direct  beha\ lor . ^hen  teachers  are 
automata  of  some  kind;  robots  In  the  skin  of  persons,  per- 
forming functions  dictated  or  assigned  rather  than  emplt vlnp 
their  minds  to  a8,«es8  evidence,  evaluate  conduct,  reflect  on 
principles,  and  deViberate  beliefs  and  knowledge  claims.  If 
the  Intentions  of  tfeachers  do  guide  and  account  for  their 
performances/*  thea  these  performances  are  actlon^i.     As  such, 
they  are  subject  to  praise,  criticism,  appraisal,  and  other 
forms  ofrrevlew.    An  hypothesis  that  follows  from  question- 
ing the  link  between  Intention^  and  behavior  Is  that  the 
intentions  of  teachers  do  guide  and  account  for  their  per- 
formances.*   Tf  this  h"pothesl8  were  confirmed,  those  who 
seek  to  understand  why  teachers  do  what  they  do  must  inquire 
into  their  Intentions.     These  pame  seekers  might, also  ask 
from  where  teachers   ibtaln  their  intentions. 

What  Are  the  Source «  for  the  Intentions  of  Teachers? 

Tha  second  ouestlon  sepks  an  ansWer  to  the  origins 
of  teachers'  Intentions.     Teacher  educators  have  a  vested  . 
Interest  In  believing  ♦"hat  they  ccnstltute  the  heaSwaters 
of  teachers'  IrttentlonB,  that  teadiers'  reasons,  motives, 
and  plans  how  from  their  preparatory  training.     But  a  more 
promising  hypothesis  may  be  that  the  teacher's  experiences 
with  the  school  as.  woi;kplace  are  the  sources  of  intentions.- 


*T>,P  fprns  "behavior"  and  "performances"  are  used 
synonymously.    The  terms  are  Intercl  nged  frequently  as  a 
way  of  foiling  any  unwitting  association  of  the  term 
"behavior"  with  the  school  of  thought  of  behaviorism 
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If,   for  example,  one  asks  a  teacher  why  the  pupils,  are 
practicing  two-*dif5it  subtraction  without  rep.roupinp. ,  a  like- 
^  reply  is  that  the  pupils  ar^  learnihR  to  do  two-digit 
subtraction  withouC' regrouping'.     V/liy  are  they  learning  to 
do  thati^    So  that  they  become  competent  at  calculation. 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  become  ^killed  at  calculation?  So 
that  they  will  incur  less  diffi'culty  at  the  higher  grddes, 
compete  more  effectively  for  college  admission*  or  employ- 
ment, and  be  caj^able  of  managing  domestic  finances. 

Vliere  did  these  answers  come  from?    How  did  they  get 
into  the  he^ds  of  teachers?    The  hypothesis  just  proposed 
contends  that  the  teacher  obtained  these  answers  on  the 
job--that  the  experience  6f  baltig  a  teacher  in  a  school 
shaped  the  intenuions  that  suide  and  account  for  instruc-^ 
tional  performances.     If  this  hypothesis  were  confirmed, 
the  implications  for  preservice  and  inservice  education*  ^ 
would  be  significant.     If  teachers*  Intentions  are  formed 
and  shaped  by  their  work  experiences,  then  the  impact  of 
teacher  education  programs  on  teachers  apnears  modest,  at 
best.     Unless,  of  course,  there  is  great  consistency  be- 
tween the  content  of  the  prorrams  and  the  expL r iences 
the  workplace.     Where  consistency  of  this  magnitude  obtains, 
there  is  cause  for  al irn      The  reasons  for  this  claim  must 
wait,  else  the  conc,tusions  will  get  tijn  fat-  ahead  of  the 
premises ,  ^ 

}         ,  ' 

V/hat  J^orkplace_rx£^ 

on  Tc'achers?  ,      ,  ^ 

\t  teacher  tntoiitiftVis  guid^  and  account  for  teacher  , 
behavior,  and  if  these  intentions  are  farmed  out  of  th- 
experience  of  teaching,   then  are  somi'  experience's  more  pow- 
erful than  others  for  shaping  teachers'"  indentions?'  This 
nuest*'lon  mav  be  appro«iched  in  tVo  w<^vs.^  First,  are  some 
kinds  of  experit»nces  more  powerfuf  than  others?     Second,  ^ 
arv  sonc  spans  of  time  in  tht^  duration  of  experience  more 
potent  than  othur  sp.ins      /^nong  the  hypotheiics  st;rving  as 
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candidates  for  answers  to,  these  questions  is  this  one; 
the  teacher's  experiences  with  the  inyfitutlonol  character- 
istics of  schooling  are  the  most  pbtent  dt'terminants  of 
teachers*  intentions.    Further,  the  institutional  charac- 
teristics of  schooling  experiences  during  induction  are 
more  pov^ertul  determinancs  than  experiences  gained  during 
ot\ier  spans  of  time. 

Tlie  institutional  characteristics  of  schooling  in- 
clude form  of  organization,  patterns  for  rhe  exercise  of 
power  and  authority,  reward  structure,  and  ways  of  employ- 
ing tftchnlcal  language  and  symbols.    Th^  Induction  period, 
loosely  defined,  is  that  span  of"  time  from,  the  start  of 
student  teaching  to  the  point  at  which  the  teacher  ceases 
to  express  surprise  with  perceived  expectations  of  the  work- 
place and  exhibits  confidence  in  his  or  her  ability  to 
realize  most  instructiohal  objectives,  inost  of  the  time, 
with  at  least  modest  degrees  of  su5ces8.^    Confirmation  of 
the  twc  hypotheses  stated  above  would  suggest  that,  though 
teachers  may  differ  in  their  manner  of  adapting  and  accom- 
modating to  the  workplace,  their  views  of  what,  th  .   do,  how 
'they  do  It,'  and  to  whom  they  do  it  are  formed  largely  by 
the  institutional  features  of  schooling  experienced  during 
induction. 

Vfhat  Happens  to  Teachers'  Intentions  DurlnR  the  Induction 
Experience? 

So  far.  the  discussion  suj'.gests  that,  prior  to  In- 
duction, the  teacher's  mind  Is  a  tabula  rasa,  and  that  only 


^  ■         *There  may  be  several  Inductions  for  a  Riven  teach- 
er, such  aa  when  an  experienced  primary  school  teacher 
elects  or  is  assigned  to  a  middle  or  high  school.    The  In- 
duction period. defined  above  may  be  thought  of  as  the  prl- 
'     mary  Induction,  while  subsequent  changes  of  setting  are 
secondary  Inductions.     It  Is  worth  noting  that  radical 
changes  In  the  pupil  populations  of  a  school  or  In  school 
leadership  might  also  require  major  adjustments  or  Inten- 
tions.    But  these  experiences  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
induction  experiences. 
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enoed  during  the  transition  from  pre-lnductlon  to  induction 
la  the  result  of  significant  logical  Inconsistency  between"^ 
entry  |Lntentions  and  intentions  the  teacher  perceives  are 
required  to  "hiake  it  through  induction. 

Should  a  Preservice  Teacher  Education  ProRraP^  Prepare  Pros-  ' 
pective  Teachers,  for  a  Troublefree  Induction  to  Schooling? 

To  ask  whether  preservice  programs  ought  to  get 
teachers  ready  to  execute  skilled  performances  that  meet 
the  expectations  of  the  workplace  marks  a  double  shift  from 
the  kinds  of  questions  asked  previously.    The  inquiry  has 
now  turned  from  the  contents  of  teachers'  minds  to  the  con- 
tent of  teacher  education  programs.    And  this  quercion  is  a 
normative  one  rather  than  empirical.    It  is  still  in  order 
to  propose  hypotheses  as  tentative  answers  to  the  questions, 
but  these  hypotheses  will  not  yield  to  experimental  or  ex\ 
post  facto  research,  nor  even  to  ethnographic  or  ethnomethd- 
dological  study.    Normative  questions  require  moral  in-  ' 
qui  ties ;  philosophers  provide  guidance  her»2,  though  the 
inquiry  itself  is  open  to  anyone  who  thinks  v;ith  care  and 
respects  evidence  in  all  As  forms. 

One  way  of  viewing  a  preservice  program  designed  to 
enable  the  students  in  it  to  accomplish  smoothly  the  tran- 
sition to  induction,  as  if  the  student  fit  the  induction 
experience  like  a  glove,  is  chat  such  a  program  is  prepar- 
ing the  students  for  the  facile  shaping^  of  their  intentions 
by  the  institutional  features  of  the  Induction  experience.* 
The  induction  then  becomes  something  that  happens  to  teach- 
ers, like  an  automobile  accident,  a  windfall  inheritance, 
or  a  birthday.     If  the  shaping  of  teachers'  intentions  is 
something  that  happens  to  them,  In  contrast  to  their  form- 
ing intentions  through  deliberation,  reflection,  choosing, 


*A8  noted  at  the  beginning,  I  am  here  assuming  con- 
*  firmation  of  the  very  .  laims  I  considered  to  be  hypotheti- 
cal     The  reader  should  proceed  with  circumspection 
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sifting  evidence,  and  app  aising  circumstances,  then  it  is 
more  the  case  that  the  preservice  program  is  programning 
terachers  rather  than  educating  them.     I^t  doea  not  matter  a 
whit  that  the  induction  experience' nmy  represent  the  finest 
moral  and  aesthetic  attainments  of  the  humaiv,race.  The 
goodness  that  others  attribute  to  some  phenomenon  woMld  not 
justify  their  preparing  another  uqrson  for  the  uncritical 
acceptance  of ' it-^except ,  perhaps »  were  it  a  religious 
event.     Despite  some  parallels  between  t^eaching  and  preach-- 
ing,   few  among  us  are  willing  to  consider  teacher  prepara- 
tion 'a  religious  endeavor  (even  in  cases  where  the  poirt  of 
the  teaching  is  to  encourage  another  to  be  religious).  . Tlys 
performances  of  teachers  who  tire  prepared^in  ways  that  *'fit'* 
them  for  their  induction  experiences  are  but  marginal  ac- 
tions; thoujjh  related  to  intentions  (as  actions  are),  these 
performances  are  g^uided  by  and  accounted  for  intentions 
formed  by  the  raw  institut ionaliEation  of  the  mind.  ^ 

Abandoning  preparation  for  induction  is  not  the  only 
.  way  of  a  oiding  programiring      There  is  another  way  to  lock 
at  the  preservic'ii-induct ion  connection.     ^  readiness  for 
induction  nay  be* understood  as  the  ability  to  cope  with  and' 
eyen  control  the  impact  of  Induction.     In  this  case,  the  i 
teacher  is  aided  in  forming  intentions  based  on  a  reasoned 
and  morally  defensible  view  of  education,  and  is  then 
.assisted  ^n  preserv ing  ,and  protecting  these  intentions  from 
incursion  by  the  insti^utignal  trappings  of  the  induction 
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experience.*  t)n  this  view,  preservice  education  is,  among 
'  other  things,  a  provision  of  the  means  to  structure  the 
experiences,  of  induction;  i.e.,  providing  the  means  for 
analyzing,  interpreting,  evaluating,  and  choosing  experi- 
ences that,  in  Dewey's  words,  ''live  fruitfully  and  creative- 
ly in  subsequent  experiences"  (1963,  p.  28). 

What  Might  Be  the  Content  of  Teacher  Education  Programs 
Offered  During  Induction  and  While/  the  Teacl^r  Is  Xnservice? 
With  graying  euphasis  on  the  continuing  prof essional 
.    education  of  teachers,  it  is  reasonable  to  asK^he  purpose 
of  programs  provided  durlhg  induction  and  Inservlce.  One 
assumes  that  any  new  knowledge  oir  skills  developed  at  these 
times  would  be/ Incorporated  into  teachers'  intentions  in 
\ise.    If,  however,  this  intention  set  is  shaped  largely  by  , 
induction  experiences;  then  it  may  be  /yearly  Impervious  to 
notions  advanced  during  continuing  professional  education. 
Continuing  education  may  add  mostly  to  the  set  of  intentions 
.^n  storage,  while  having  litMe  impact  on  intentions  in  use 

(thus,  that  teachers  are  "taking  in"  these  new  ideas  and 
'     techniques  is  not  Driina_Jaci£^^idence  that  thip  new  under- 
standing or  skill  will  have  any  enduring  effect  on  their 
performancesy .    The  problem  is  to  find  out  how  worthwhile 
advances  in  knowledge  and  technique  can  be  incorporated 
into  the  intention  set  in  use. 

 ^^v—  ■  

nhe  rhetoric,,  ar  lefi>t,  of  the  university  professor- 
ship embodies  a  similar  a>^roach' to  intensions  and  sociali- 
zation by  the  institutional  features  of  the  university. 
Presumably  the  academic  disciplines  and  their  standards  of 
'scholarship  provide  the  professor  with  values  and  beliefs 
that  shape  intentions  which  guide  and  account  for  resecirch, 
teaching,  and  service.    The  irateness  of  professors  at  the 
prescriptive  interference  of  a  legislator  or  a  university 
administrator  is  not  merely  a  protest  on  behalf  of  academ- 
ic^ freedom.     It  Hs  resistance  to  attempts  by  others  to  get 
professors  to  adopt  different  intentions  for  their  work-- 
intentions  more  in  line  with  the  legislator's  sense  of  the 
social  good  or  the  administrator's  sense  of  institutional 
ne^ds .  •  '  *  \ 
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It  aeems  clear  that  the  burden  for  change  and  Inno- 
vation cannot  fall  solely  upon  the  teacher.    Yet,  if  none 
of  the  other  systemic  characteristics  of  the  teacher *s  set- 
ting are  changed,  it  does  not  require  much  foresight  to  8e4 
that  the  new  knowledge  or  skill  acauired  by  the  teacher 
will  be  filed  in  the  set  of  intentions  in  storage.  Research 
in  teacher  education  shares  responsibility  for  understanding 
how  institutional  features  may  be  altered  to  facilitate  the 
.conversion  of  a  teacher's  new  knowledge  or  skill  to  inten- 
tions in  use.     If  a  new  idea  fs  tVought  worthy  of  seriqua 
consideration  by  practicing  educators,  then  it  may  be  thaD 
before  we  can  reasonably  expect  teacners  to  modify  their 
perfc  rmances ,  three  thinp;s  must  happen:     (1)  the  teacher  is  \ 
given  the  opportunity  to  study  the  evidence  and  argument  on 
behalf  of  the  new  idea,  as  part  of  the  process  of  adopting  • 
new  intentions  or  modifying  old  ones;  (2)  the  teacher  is 
helped  to  ilnderstand  how  features  of  the  existing  setting 
may  be  controlled  in  ways  that  facilitate  expression  of  new 
or  modified  intentions  in  performance;  and  (3)  Informatipn 
is  available  that  shows  what  Jeatum  ol   the  setting  oot 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  tea'  her  must  ?e  altertd  in 
order  to  encourage  teacher  performances  based  upon  neV  or 
revised  inten^ons.    An  importaht  t'ask  for  ^future  research 
in  teacher  education  is  to  aid  the  teacher  in  answering  the 
question:     What »  in  the  setting  in  which  I  work,  must  be 
different  before  I  can  do  this  new  thing  well?    The  alloca- 
tion of  research  talent  to  thii  question  is  predicated,  of 
course,  on  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  of  whether 
this  new  thing  is  worth  doing  aL  all. 

V/hat  Is  the  Point  of  This  Paper? 

When  teache    educators  think  about  the  content  uf 
teacher  education  progranis,  they  frequently  presuppose  the 
matter  to  involve' conventional  kinds  of  questions  about  cur- 
riculum:    What  should  teachers  be  able  to  do?    What  studies 
enable  them  to  do  this?    The  point  of  this  paper  Is  that 
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these  questions  should  be  recast  as  questions  about  the 
contents  of  teachers*  minds  and  the  contents  of  teachers* 
workplaces »    Future  research  may  profitably  be  directed  to 
determining  whether  the  contents  of  workplaces  (especially 
their  institutional  features)  are  the  critical  determinants 
of  the  contents  of  teachers minds .    If  they  are.  then  the 
'•real"  curriculum  of  teacher  education  is  the  teacher's  on- 
the-job  experience. 

y[  experience  alone  'is  the  basis  for  intentions  that 
guide  performances »  the  teacher  is  captive  to  the  contents 
of  the  workplace.    But»  it  may  be  possible  to  assist  the 
teacher  In  imderstanding  the  contents  of  the  workplace  in 
ways  that  enable  the  teacher  to  cope  with  and  exercise  con- 
-trol  over  them*    If  the  induction  experience  proves  to  be 
among  the  most  powerful  experiences  leading  to  the  shaping 
of  Intentions,  then  a  preservice  program  might  undertake  to 
instruct  teachers  in  ways  that  they  can  analyze.  Interpret, 
apprala^,  and  choose  among  vorkp lace  experiences.    The  pur- 
pose •of  enabling  teachers  to  structure  their  workplace  ex- 
pe/iences  is  so  that  they  might  possess  the  under standinp,,^ 
courage,  and  power  necessary  to  pursue  worthwhile  alms. 

Before  we  can  expect  teachers  to  behave  in  ways  th^t 
reflect  intentions  based  upon  worthwhile  alms,  we  are  in 
need -of  far  more  knowledge  than  we  have  of  the  interactions 
between  teachers  *  .intentions  and  features  of  the'ir  work- 
places,  of  the  mAnner  in  which  teacher  intentions  are  formed 
and  changed,  am!  of  the  origins  of  teachers'  intentions. 
Also  needed  is  greater  understanding  of  how  variations  in 
the  contents  of  tlje  workplaces  Influence  the  8haf>lng  of 
teachers*  intentions.    Without  this  knowledge,  the  continu- 
ing education  of  teachers  may  yield  little  more  tMn  good 
intentions  placed  In  storage 

Mary  teacher  educators  are  rightfully  preoccupied 
with  the  question  of  how  teachers  ma be  educated  so  that 
they,  in  turn,  foster  the  development  of  rational . ^ moral . 
aesthetically  sensitive  persons.    What  is  often  missed  in 
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this  nobel  p.-'Ssion  is  a  prior  question;     How  do  teachers 
who  hold  good  'intentions  for  their  pupils  put  them  to  use 
in  the  setting  of  the  modern  school?    Does  the  modern 
•  *        school  permit  and  encourage  teacher  performances  expressive  . 
of  Intentions  based  on  an  objectively  reasonabrle.  morally 
defensible  concept  of  education?    If  so,  how  is  this  done? 
If  not,  how  are  teacher  education  and  features  of  the  work- 
place changed  to  permit  the  expression  of  good  intentions? 

Bibliographic  Fssay 

The  ideas  set  torth  in  this  paper  differ  in  two 
respects  from^'much  of  the  usual  discussion  about  Asearch 
on  teacher  education.     First,  the  tone  and  subs tanc« 'are 
distinctly  non-behaviorist  and  non-materialist.     SeconH^  the 
line  of  reasoning  pursued  appeals  to  a  normative  (moral) 
concept  of  educa'ion.    Thtr  supportinp,  rationale  for  these 
differences  it    ot  included  in  this  paper,  but  inay  be  found 
in  my  article,     A  Philosophical  Consi Jeratiop  of  Recent 
'  Research  on  TPucher  >^.f fectiveness"  (Fenstermacher ,  in  press) 

My  reasons  for  being  non-behaviorist  and  non-mate- 
rialist are  that  I  believr  th^it  one  of  the  central  purposes 
of  education  is  to  enable  students  to  think  rationally  and 
act  as  nio-el  agents.     The  development  of  rational,  moral 
persons  ^s  aided,  in  my  view,  by  teachers  who  thinV  ration- 
ally and  act  as  moral  agents.     From  this,  I  concludi^  that 
teachers  ought  to  be  treated,   in  their  education,  as  ra-' 
tional  and  moral  agents.     Hence,  the  intentions  of  teachers 
count  for  a  great  deal,  both  as  phenomena  to  be  studied  and 
as  phenomena  to  be  ^aken  very  seriously  when  engaging 
t'^achers  in  their  (own  education  and  in  the  education  of 
^      others.    We  are,  iVbelieve.  ohliKated  to  treat  teachers  as 
we  hope  they  wiU  treat  those  whor^  they  teach.     These  be- 
i  lirfs  have  been  stronply  influence*   by  contemporary  Ameri- 

I  can  and  British  philoiiophers  of  education,  most  notably 

T.  F.  Green  (1973)  and  P..  K.  Dearden.  P.  W .  Hirst,  and 
R.  S.   Petery  (1973)      ^iso  of  v  due  is  a  recent  collection 
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of  essaye  by  Maxlne  Gi;eeno  (1978). 

Our ^ability  to  treat < teachers 'as  rational  and  moral 
agents  Is  contingent  on  being  able  to  account  for  tkeir 
actions  in  school  settings.    Unfortunatel|,  loo  much  re- 
search has  concentrated  on  finding  out  what  makes  teachers 

effective  (on  some  currently  popular  criterion)  rather  than 

» 

on  what  explains* the  actions  of  teachers. r  ^t  seems,  sensi- 
ble to  contend  that  before  trying  to  get  someone  to  behave 
differently,  we  ought  to  find  out  why  they  are  behaving  as 
they  do  now.    This  point  Is  frequently  missed,  however. 
But  not  by  everyone. 

Teachers  themselves  have  tried  to  explain  why  they 
do  what  they  do.    The  acqoiints  by  Kozol  (1967)  and  Kohl 
(1967T  are  prime  examples.    One  of  the  best  of  these.  In 
my  view  Is  G,  E.  Uvy  (1970).    Alsov^lpful  are  the  works 
that  report  teachers'  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  views.  These 
Include  E.  M.  Bower  (1973);  T.  J.  Cottle  (1973);  and 
Bstelle  Fuchs  (>969)  .    More  work  of  the  kind  done  by  Studs 
Terkel  (1^72)  would  be  a  great  asset  to  accounting  for  the 
beliefs  ana  performances  of  teachers. 

LU  addition  to  these  self -reports  and  transcribed 
reports,  there  has  been  much  more  systematic  work  In  the 
area,  particularly  by  educational  sociologists.  Jackson's 
Life  in  Classrooms  (1968)  has  Just  about  attained  the  sta- 
tus of  a  classic.    More  recent  and  more  germane  to  the  top- 
^c'of  this  paper  Is  D.\C.  Lortle's  Schoolteacher  (1975). 
S.  L.  Llghtfoofs  Worlds  Apart  (1978)  ^JLs  an  Insightful 
study  on  the  w^s  parents  and  teacht  s  deal  with  and  In- 
fluence one  another.     In  an  article  to  appear  shortly  In 
Rducatlonal  Researcher,  T.  S.  Popkewltz  (In  press)  provides 
an  articulate  picture  of  the  powerful  effects  of  the  insti- 
tutional .  features  of  schooling— though  his  purpose  In  doing 
so  Is  different  from  my  concerns  In  this  paper. 

The  customary  preoccupations  of  psychologists  have 
kept  them  from  taking  a  deep  Interest  In  the  systemic  char- 
acteristics thai  account  for  human  behavior.    Some  recent 
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literature  suggests  that  the  trend  is  changing,    J,  E, 
Brophy  and  T.  L.  Oood  (1974)  Examine  the  effects  of' stu- 
dents on  teachers,  and  how  these  effect*^  are  manifested  in 
the  attitudes  and  performances  of  teachers.    Thi9  work 
could  be  r^ad  as  a  challe'n^e  to  the  hypothesis  t(|tat  insti- 
tutional features  arc  the  mc^it  powerful  determinants  of 
teachers'  intentions;  the  students  may  be  more  powerful 
determinants.     (Lortie's  data  suggest  that  teachers  *  ex** 
perlences  with  school  as  students,  and  with  former* teachers 
may  be  very  powerful  determinants.)    The  work  of  Q.  C. 
Berliner  (1978)  and  others'  on  the  Beginning  Teacher  EvaTua- 
tion  Study  exhibits  a  modest  otientation  to  factors  affectr 
ing  teachers*  beliefs  and  performances.    The  BTE 'Study  pro- 
duced an  enlightening  paper  on  research^ techniques  that  may 
succeed  in  prablng  some  of  the  dimensions  of  teacher  actions 
discussed  by  C    V/.  Fisher  and  D,  C.  Berliner  (1977). 

The  work^f  Shulrvan,  Lanier,  and  others  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Research  on  Teaching  h©4;^  great  promise  for  in- 
sights resulting  from  taking  seriously  the  contents  of 
teac5hers'  nlnds.    The  manifesto  guiding  this  work  axxQ  a 
(description  of  ^ome  of  the  Institute's  programs  are 
, described  by  L.  S.  Shulman  and  J,  E.  Lanier  (1977). 

On  preparinp  teachers  to  cope  with  and  conl^rol'^lnduc- 
tion,  I  have  been  able  to  find 'very  faw  sources.    That  there 
is  very  little  literature  on  this  topic  I  take  as  ^n  unob- 
trusive indicator  that  too  matly  researchers  passively  ac- 
cept the  view  that  teachers  are  to  be  trained  to  do  what 
the  schools  (^he  public?    the  state?)  consldei-  appr9priate 
for  them  to  do.    While  this  stance  may  be  Justifiable  on 
some  grounds,  there  does  appear  -to  ho  a  difference  between 
what  ^those  who  occupy  roles  in  schools  consldeijp^ppropriate 
for  teachejrs  to  do  and  what  teachers  actuelly  conclude  is 
appropriate  for  them  to  do.        th  the  appearance- of  Walter 
Do^le'b  ^ork  (1979)  in  the  forthcoming  1979  NSSE  Yearbook 
on  Classroom  Management,   there  m/ay  be  an  upsurge  of  Interest 
in  studielf  that  assist  teachers  in  coming  to  .jjrlps  with 
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their  workplaces 

Finally,  lur  those  who  would  like  to  probe  more 
deeply  into  the  philosophical  issues  behind  this  paper.  I 
recomSend  L/D.  Spence  (1978).     Spence'-s  thesis  is  that  the 
proper  task  of  the  social  sciences  is  to  control  the  impact 
of  social  and  political  institutions  on  human,  life.  Anoth- 
er provocative  work  in- a  somewhat  similar  vein  is  L.  Laudan 
(1977).    There  is  a  Kuhnian-like  revolution  taking  place  in 
the  philosophy  of  social  sciences,  ^and  if  educational  re- 
searchers will  come  to  grips  with  it,  the  future  looks  very 
bright. 
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RESEARCH  ON  TEACH1NCV'> 


I 


Thomas  L,  (^ood^-^-' 
University  of  M^ssouri--Columbia 


This  paper  presents  my  perspective  concerning  what 
research  says  about  teacher  effectiveness  in  public  schools^ 
It  irakes  no  attempt  to  characterize  the  peneral  view  of  f 
claF^sroom  researchers.     The  restricted  page  limit**  makes  it 
difficult  even  to  convey  my  personal  imp^'essions ;    he  inter- 
ested ireader  nay  want  to  consult  other  papers  for,  a  more 
comprehensive  stata^ent  (t^oo4.  in  press;  Cood  6  Power,  1976) 

Preparing  a  brief  overview  for  an  audience  with  di- 
verse backeruunds  is  frnupht  with  difficulty.,.  However, 
since  some  in  the  audience  nre  relatively  unaware  of  recent 
evidence  on  teacher  effectiveness,  T  have  decided  to  devote 
the  major  portion  of  the  paper  to  developing  the  theme  that 
classroom  research  has  begun  to  produce  important useable 
knowledge.     Unlike  some  teacher  educator?*  and  classroom 
researchers,  I  believe  the  data  base  for  identifying  some 
of  the  content  for  teacher  educatfon  programs  is  beginning 
to  emerge.     T  do  not  have  much  space  to*  discuss  the  meaning 
of  those  results  for  teaching  tr^ning  programs  /  but  1  will 


^Portions  of  this  paper  are  drnvm  from  a  more  com- 
prehensive paper  by  the  author:     "V^iat  Do  We  Know  About 
Teacher  Effectiveness  in  the  EK'nentary  School  l^^ow," 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education,   1979,  '30,  52-64. 

•**The  author  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  support 
received  at  the  Center  for  Research  in  Social  Behavior, 
University  of  Missouri--Coluinbia .     Professorial  time  to 
work  on  tnis  paper  was  also  partially  supported  by  CiMnt 
NIE-r;-'77-O003  from  the  N.Ttional  Institute  of  ^Kducat  ion . 
However,  opinions  expressed  here  do  not  nece?  ' irily  reflect 
the  nosition  or  poMcv  of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
t  ion .  f  ^ ,  ' 
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be  expressing  my  views  at  discussipns  throughout  the  con- 
ference. 

Teachers  Make  a  Difference  * 

It  is  instructive  to  notd^that  the  1970*8  b'egah  in  ^ 
an  era'  of  jgeneral  pessimism.    PopVilar  books  (e^g^,  Crisis'  . 
in  the  Cldssroom,  Sllberman,  1970)  and  scientific:  data- 
(Jencks,  et  al.  ,  1973,  reanalys^  of  the  Coleman,  et  al.,* 
1966  data)  highlighted  the  Irpparent* inability  of  schools  to 
-instruct  students  or  to  make  a  difference  in  post  schooling 
career  activities.     It  was  popular  to  claim  that  schools 
made  little  or  no  dlfferem:e.    Few  educators  realized  the 
weak  design  of  the  Coleman  study  (Good,  Biddle  &  Brophy, 
1975)  or  the  possibility  that  schools  were  making  an  impor- 
tant but  comparable  impact  on  student  learning  (Hum,  1978). 

Now' it  is  clear  that  teachers  do  make  a  differe\ice. 
Carew  and  Llghtfoot  (1979) . conducted  an  insightful,  indepth 
analysis  of  a  few  first  grade  classrooms.     Their  work  dra- 
matically illustrated  that,  although  first  grade  students 
may  attend  the  same  schcol,  their  experience  varies  widely 
from  room  to  room.     Such  potential  differences  in  teacher 
influence  were  masked  in  early  attempts  to  study  school 
effectiveness  because  teacher  effects  vjei-e  averaged  and  rep- 
resented in  a  school  or  school  system 'score .    Data  from  in- 
dividual teachers  and  variations  within  schools  were  not  ex- 
amined or  reported  in  the  early  studies.'    Data  from  the  In- 
ternational Education  Study  were  recently  reanalyzed  at  a 
teacher  level  (in  contrast  to  earlier  analyses  aggregated 
at  the  school  level)  and  the  new  analysis  demonstrated  that 
individual  teachers  made  important  contributions  to  student 
achievement  (Rakow,  Airasian  &  Madaus,  1978).  Several 
studies  have  now  shown  it  possible  to  identify  teachers  Wl  o 
produce  more  achievement  gains  than  do  other  teachers  (e.g., 
Berliner  &  Tikunoff,  1976;  Brophy  &  Evertson,  1974, 
Stallings  &  Kaskowitr.  1974;  McDonald  &  Elias,  1976;  Gcod  & 
Grouws,  1975).     Simply  put,  itwis  now  clear  that  some  teach- 


ers- -  teaching.  similaT'  students- -promo  to  more  learn  inp.  (a^ 
mt  asuruuLby  standardized  achievement  tests)  than  do  other 
teaajners. 

^Unfortunately,  measures  of  teacher  tf f ec t iveneas  used 
in  ro^ont  studies  (i.e.,  residual  r.ains  on  .standardized 
tests)  do  not  exhibit  high  stability  across  consecutive 
years.     The  reafitons  for,  the  low  stability  are  unknown.  How- 
ever,  it  does  appear  to  be  ch^case  that  teachers  low  in  a 
distribution  in  a  piven  year  are  apt  to  be  low  the  following 
year.     Comparatively  more        the  instability  appears  to  be 
due  to  Ijhe  shifting  of  those  teachers  reliftively  high  and 
tWose  in  the  niddle  of  the  distribution.     Thus,   it  seem^ 
reasonable  to  infer  that  there  is  a  minimal  lev^l  of  teach- 
er abtiit'y  (e.g.,  verbal  facility)  and/or  teaching  skili 
(e.g.  ,  vTianagerial  ability)  that  is  necessary  for  effective 
teaching.     The*relative  effectiveness  0^"  teachers  with  mini- 
mal skills  in  a  given  year  may  then  depend  upon' subtle  con- 
text  varL.bles  (Good  ^  Reckerpm .  4978)  or  on  cir  jg^stances 
in  the  personal  lives  of  teachers  that  alter  the  airount  of 
time  tha^    they  can  spend  on  instructlooal  preparation. 

Still,  researcii  evidence  deivonstrates  that  there  are 
some  teachers  who  are  con-si  stent  1  y  highly  effective  (over 
consecutive  years)  and  that.it  is  possible  to  identify  how 
these  teachers  instruct  differerftly  than  do  losi<  ef/ective 
teachers  (e.^.,  Good  &Grouws,  1  973.   197;').     Furthermore,  it. 
is  possible  to  train  other  teachers  to  behave  in  somev?hat 
sft^ilar  v.»ays  and  to-  improve  student  achievement   (e.'g.,  Good 
ft  Grouws.   197^;  Kbmcier  U  (^oodrI979).     I  Jihall  return  to  ^ 
this  point  lat'tr. 

Different  igl  Effects  of  '^'cachin|^ 

It  has  been  enipi  r  ical  I'v  demonst  ra  t^ied  <rhar  i^^dividual 

teachers  make  a  differepc-*  when  competing-,  ''explanation**  for 

student  gains  are  heLl  constant    (e  g.  ,  (nirriculum  materials, 

student  characteristiH:s)       It  alr;o  a]>pears  to  be'*  the  case 

that   the  te-u:hin}'  context  may  liutit    the  degree  of  eff(  ct  • 

that  an  individual  teacher  {.  in  have,  ^ 
7  *  J 
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The  impact  of  teafher^  on  student  learning  appears  to 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  subject  \)eing  taught,  and  the  > 
age  and  socioeconomic  status  of  students  (sec ,   for  example, 
McDonald  £c  Ellas,  1976).     Coleman  (1973)  presents  data 
illustrating  that  schooling  appears  to  be  more  Important 
Co  students'  performance  in  subjects  (c . g .-,^^thematics) 
t;hat  are  less  associated  with  verbal  skills  in  comparison 
to  language  related  subject^  which  parents  may  teach  or 
stimulate  in  the  home.     Data  consistent  with  this  conclusion 
were  also  recently  reached  in  a  Urge  study  of  junior  high 
school  classrooms.     In  comparison  to  English  classrooms, 
relatively  large  teacher  differences  were  found  in  mathema- 
tics (Evertson,  Anderson,  &  Brophy.  1978). 

The  size  of  teacher  effects  has  been  estimated  at 
different  levels.     Inman  (1977),  in  a  large  study  of  student 
achievement  in  kindergarten  and  third  grade  classrooms, 
found  that  teaching  variables  accounted  for  twice  as  much 
of  the  adjusted  variance  (26  percent)  in  the  performance 
of  students  from  minority  homes  as  it  did  for  students  from 
majority  homes  (12  percent).     Others  have  produced  considera- 
bly lower  and  higher  estimates.     Gage  (1978)  has  argued  - 
that  it  would  be  important  to  analy^e  the  cumulative  impact 
of  teachers  over  consecutive  years.     It  is  intriguing  to 
speculate  abcfut  the  effects  of  instruction  on  students  who 
are  placed  with  relatively  effective  teachers  over  two 
consecutive  years.     (Does  teacher  effect  increase?    If  this 
placement  happens  in  the  first  and  second  r^rade,  are  children 
developed  to  the  point  that  they  are  i^une'to  the  effects 
of  a  relaiively  poor  third  grade  teacher?).    Teacher  effects 
may  be  additive.  , 

Hopefully,  data  in  subsequent  years  will  move  the 
question  from  a  speculative  base  to  conceptual  and  empirical 
grounds.     Even  withouf.  additional  research.  It  is  known  that 
teachers  in  the  elementary  school  ye  irs  and. teachers  in  some 
subject  areas  in  the  secondary  school  years  can  and  do  make 
an  important  difference  in  student  learning?.. 

Althouy.h  the  focus  of  this  oaper  16  on  teache-rs,  I  do 


not  want  to  luave  vhv  rvudvr  with  the  erroneous  impression 
that  research  ap;pregating  data  at  rhv  jichool  level  is  point- 
less.    Bjirr  and.Dreeban  (1^7^  review  studies  to  illustrate 
that  this  work  can  be  productively  pursued,     ^rookover ,  et 
al  .  ,   (1973)  providtl^  data  to  ilW^strate  tha  individual 
sch  ols  can  anid  do  have  disproportionate  effects  on  stu  ent 
achievement.     At  present,  rv)st  research  appears  to  8.ugp,est 
that  tcache^  effects  are  easier  to  find  than  school  effects 
and  that,  when  school  effects  ar*  found,   they  apt  to  be 

mediated  by  teachers.  However,  some*  arguments  for  th«  irt^ 
pact  of  system  wide  influence  on  classroom  tiehajrfior  appear 
plausible  (Tall  fji  Hall,  1978) »  Hence,  research  on  school 
and  system  effects  are  important  areas  ^or  stibsequent  study. 

In  conclusion,  data  collected  in  the  past  few  'ears 
have  fully  demonstrated  ihat  teachers  have  differential  ef- 
fects on  student  learning..     In  part,   this  is^^ecause  teach- 
ers behave  differently  and  becau.se  they  have  differential 
expectations  for  thr  ir  performance  and  that  of  their  stu- 
dents.    V^hat  ,  then,  are  the  avays  in  which  teachers  have  been 
found  to  make  a  difference  in  student  learning'? 

Classroom  M  ana  em  ent 

As  noted  previously  (Hood,   1979).   teachers'  manap.er- 
ial  abiliti^'S  have  been  fovind  to  relate  positively  to  stu- 
dent ach  evement  in  every  pt'oVess -prodnc t  study  conducted. 
In  f'lct^   the^cffi'Ot  of  manapajnent  skills  'ire  so  pfronounced 
in  such  research  that  Brophy-''-  htis  arj'ued  for  rhc^  nece  ssity 
of  studvinp  teachers  who  posf-ess  manaperial  skills  if  we  ' 
are  to  learn  about  other  irr. true t i ona  1  techniques  that  make 
a  difference.     The  importance  of  manapement  is  e  isy  to  con~ 

Per ^ona r  (  omnv:       atiurj  vised  upon  research  Oi  prog- 
ress     Hrnnt  No'.   '  IV-'C-  '         -C2  ,   Conditions  and  Processes 
ut  Problem  Iden\f  i  cat  ion  .  irefini  t  ions  ,   and  Resolution  in 
Tw(^  School  Sy^lrfyJ^  •     Tov.-ard  a  (^rounded  Theory,   1  978,  Peter 
and  Dee  H.lU  .  ^ 

•'•Per «?6ti a i.  l  •      iUcatifMi.       ^  \  ^' 
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ceptualize.     As  Phil  Jackscv^  has  noted  in  his  book,  Mt>  in 
Classrooms  (1968;.   the  demands  of  the  classroon;!  are  constant 
and  pervasive  and  the  managerial  abilities  of  children, 
especially  the  primary  grades,  are  relatively,  undeveloped . 
Hence,  the  teacher  who  can  structure,  maintain,  and  monitor 
learning  activities  has  a  decided  advantare  in  teaching, 
basic  skills  over  teachers  who,  whether  due  to  a  1  ick  of 
managerial  skill  or  because  of  t^eir  personal  philosophies, 
assign  manage  ial  supervisj^on  to  yo^ung  children. 

Erapirical-^support  to  illustrate  the  importance' of 
*  managerial  sl^ills  can  be  found  in  Stalli^s  antf*^eht2ell 
(1978).     In  reviev/ing  the  detailed  and /systenifl^c  research 
on  followthrou'h  classrooms,  they  founa  that  hqw^^^achers 
manage  classes  is  fund^entally  related  to  student^*  prog- 
ress in  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills.     Similarly  .\  it^has  % 
been  found  that  the  effects  of  management  skills  ar^^so  im- 
^    mediate  and  constant  that  it  is  possible  to  predict  levels 

qf  student  attention  and  involvement  later  fin  the  /ear  on 
'  ,  the  basis  of  "the^level  of  managerial  skills  that  teachers 
exhibited  in  the  first  few  days  of  school  (Anderson  & 
Evertson,  1978^  Fvertson  h  Anderson/  1978); 

^t  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper    n  describe  the 
practical  managerial  techiUques  thai,  characterize  success- 
ful elementary  school  teacheri.    Two  nxcellent  reE';arch 
sources  are  provided  by  Kounin  (1970)  and  Anderson.  Evertson. 
and  Brophy  (1979)  and  a  compruhonsive  discussion  of  manage- 
ment for  classroom  teachers  is'' provided  in  Looking  in  Class- 
rooms (Good  6c  Brophy.  19/8).     In  summary,  there  is  much 
.     evidence  to  suggest  that  managerial  skills  of  teachers  are 

important  determinants  of  student  learning.     Given  tha^  man- 
^  agoment  skill  is  important,  what  else  ran  ho  saiO  about  the 
classroom  behavior  oi'  effective  elementary  school  teachers? 

•      Process-Prodact  Studies 

In  the  past  few  years,   ^c?vcral  large  scale  studies 
of  teaching  processes  have  -occurred.     Collectively  these 
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studies  wore  m  attempt  to  observe  relatively  effective  and 
ineffective  teachers  in  a  sustained  and  comprehensive  fash- 
ion. S^ace  limitations  dictate  that  the  discussion  of  this 
research  be  limited  to  one  illustrative  study. 

To  study  teacher  effects,  Good  and  Crouws  (1975) 
chose  a  school  dis trict ^here  all  elementary  schools  used  a 
common  mathematics  textbook  and  one  in  which  the  student  pop- 
ulation was  relatively  homop,eneous  across  schools.  These 
chfitacteristics  were  useful  because  the  purpose  ()f  the  study 
was  to^ake  inferences  about  desirabLe  teacher  behavior.  By 
controlling,  for  differences  in  curricullim  materials  and  stu- 
df-nt  home  backgrounds,  it  would  be  possible  to  argue  with 
p.reater  confidence  that  anv  observed  differences  in  student 
achievement  were  due  to  teachers  and  not  to  context  or  cur- 
riculum effects. 

The  second  step  was  to  identify  a  j^roup  of '^teachers 
who  were  consistent  and  rela  ivcly  effective  or.  ineffective 
in  obtaining,  student  achievement  result.s.     To  es  .imat 
teachers'  ef  tective^iess ,  re.sidual  ynin  scores  were  computed 
for  their  students  usin^  their  pre-  and  po.st-«cores  on  a 
standardize^!  achievemen'    test  (the  .student's  pre-»test  score 
was  used  as^  a  cqvariate  in  a  I'jnear  model). 

It  was  deemed  important  '  o  select  an  observat ionaj. 
sample  of  teachers  who  were  consistent  over  consecutive 
years  in  their  impact  uptn  student  achievement,  and  who  were 
also  Totably  different  in  their  impact.     That  is.  teachers 
were  selected  for  observation  who  ref,ularly  obtained  more 
achievement  f.rom  student.s  that  did  other  teachers  who  taught 
similar  students  under  s^hiilar  circumstances.     Teachers  who 
"^consistently  obtained  much)  less  achievement  were  also  selected. 

After  QbservinR  target  teachers  repeatedly,  a  behav- 
ioral profile  was  constructed  for  the  relatively  effective 
and  ineffective  teachers.     Kncourap,inKly .  there  emerged  a 
»  set  of  factors  that  separated  the  more  and  less  effective 
teachers  '.'ith  reasonable  consistency  (Cood  6<  Hro  iws ,  1977). 

lnterestin^,ly ,   those  fn^tors  that  separated  inef  fee- 
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tlve  and  relatively  effective  teachers  in  our  sample  were 
conceptually  similar ,:o  those  ptoduced  by  ^the^naturalistic 
process-product  findings  of  others  (Brophv  &  Fvertson,  197A; 
Berfiner  L  Tikunof  f ,  1976;  Stallings  6(  ReveJkowitz,  197A  ;  and 
McDonald  6c  Elias,  1976).   \hi8  pattern  of  finding^  has  been 
called  direct  instruction  (Rosenshine,  in  pres8)yand  else- 
where the  limitations  and  advantages  of  the  concept  have 
been  ♦discussed  in  deit^il  (Good.  1979). 

Like  most  terms  and  concepts  in  education  and  the 
social  sciences  generally,  direct  instruction  means  manv^ 
diffierent  things  to  different  individuals'!  RosenshinVnas 
sug^eV^ed  that  among  the  critical  aspects  of  direct  Instruc- 
tiori  are  included  some  of  the  following  teaching  acts:  (1) 
teachers  place  a  clear  focus  on  academic  goals;   (2)  teach- 
ers jnake  an -effort  to  promote  extensive  cp^ent  coverage 
and  liigh  levels  of  student  involvement  in  classroom  tasks; 
(3)  teachers  select  instructional  goals  and  materials  and  . 
actively  monitor  student  progress  toward  those  goals;  (4) 
teachers  structure  learning  activities  and  feedback  is  im- 
mediate  and  acaderpically  oriented;  t5)  teach*§rs  cfeate  an 
japvironment  that^^ifi  task  oriented  but  relaxed. 

Direct  Instruction  as  Concept 

When  I  use  the  term -direct  instrj^ctlon ,  the  imag^  I 
have  is  active  -teaching.     By  active  teaching,  it  is  sup.ges- 
ted  that  the  teacher  sets  and  ar    culated  the  learning 
goa'is. -actively  assesses  student  progress  toward  those  goals, 
and  frequently  makes  presentations*^to  the  class  that  illus- 
trate how  to  do  assigned  work.  ,  As^Powell  (1978)  has  noted, 
direct  instruction  should  not  bje  viewed  as  a  set  of  pre- 
scriptive rules.     It  should  be  seen  as  a  ccaceptual  orienta- 
tion that  values  active  teaching,  expository  learning,  fo- 
cused learning,  and  accountabilUy .    The  data  produced  by 
Brophy  and  Evertson  (1976)  and  Soar  and  Soar  (1978)  illu6- 
trate  chat  the  degree  of  teaching  structure  needs  to  vary 
with  the  cognitive  and  social  maturity  of  the  students  being 
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in: tructed .  Hence,  direct  tnsrruction  is  an  instructional 
concept  that  has  to  be  adjiiited  by  classroon  teachers.  Tr 
has  no  exact  prescription. 

Th:it  direct  instruction  is  associated  with  increast^d 
learning  gains  is  a  coTOion,  almost  universal  conclusion  of 
recent  naturalistic  (correlational)  research.     However,  to 
a  company  the  naturalistic  studies,  there  are  three  recently 
conpleted  field  experiments.  Vhese  studies  illustrate  that, 
teachers  can  be  taught  direct  mstruct tonal  principles  ip 
relatively  simple  training  prpgranis  that  lead  to  changes  in 
teachers'  classroom  behavior  and  student  achievement 
(Anderson.  Evertson  &  Brophy ,  1979;  Crawford  U  Stallings, 
1978;  and  Good  &  Hrouws ,  1979). 

Field  Study.     An  Cx ample 

On  the  basis  <f  our  earlier  natui     istic  findings, 
the  process-product  research  of  others,  experimental  re- 
search in  mathematics,  and  general  observational  work  in 
classrooms,  we  constructed  a  direct  instruction  model  for 
mathematics  instruction  (see  Good,  Hrouws ,  Beckerman. 
Ebmeier.  Flatt  (t  Schneeberptr .   V)77  ,    for  a  program  descrip- 
tion).    In  testing  this  program,  w  rvide  an  effort  to  build 
In  a  str  )ng  Hawthorne  conditinn.     Given  that  control  teach- 
ers knnw  that  the  reseat  L^h  was  tU'sin/iec^  lo  improve  student 
achievement,   that   r.h-  school  district  was   intert^stec)    n  the 
research,  and  thnt  they  were  bclnr.  observed,  we  feel  rea- 
ponahly  confident  that  a  stron;;^  Hawt  horne  ^control  was  cre- 
ated. '  To  the  extent  that  a* strong  Hawthorne  condition  was 
created,  it  could  be  argued  that  different es  in  performance 
between  control  and  treatment  groups  was  due  to  the  program; 
not  to  motivational  variables . 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  experimental  students 
started  the  year  with  significantly  lower  arhi everrient 
scores    han  control  students ,  thf-ro  was  a  large  arid  signif- 
icant differetie  in  favor  of  the  e:. per imentai  group  at  the 
end  of  the  twc!  and  one-half  munth  project.  Tmportantly, 
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data  collected  three  months  ai rer  the  project  had  ended 
(regular  end  of  year  testing  data  by  the  school  district) 
indicated  that,  the  exnerinental  students  had  maintained 
theit  gains.    These  gains  were  made  in  fourth  grade  class- 
rooms that,  for  the  most  part,  were  located  in  urban,  low 
income  schools.     The  experimental  finding  is  important  given 
the  sense  of  futility  that  many  educators  hold  toward 
^achievf>mrnt  in  inner  city  schools. 

Although  the  experimental  group  showed  much  more 
growth,  the  study  also  had  positive  effects  on  control 
teachers.    That  control  teachers  and  their  students  showed 
marked  improvement  Is  probably  due  to  the  strong  Hawthorne 
effect  that  was  purposefully  built  Into  the  project.  Such 
motivation  probably  led  control  teachers  to  think  more 
abou^   their  raathemat i(^al  instru*  tion  and  sucy  proactive  be- 
havior ('?.g.,  more  plannini?,)  may  have  brought  about  increas- 
ed achievement  (more*  on  this  finding  later). 

Commonalities  in  the  Field  Experiments 

This  study,  in  combination  with  the  two  other  field 
experiments  completed  elsewhere.  iUustrat^;  that  well  de- 
signed naturalistic  studies  can  ylt Id  coherent  and  replic- 
able  findings,  and  that  treatment  studies  based  on  them  are 
capable  of  yielding  Improven^ents  in'  student  learning  which 
are  practically  and  statistically  significant.     However,  it 
is  important  to  note  thMt  the  gains  are  ^.eneral  but  not  uni-^ 
versal:     some  teachers  didn't  implement  the  nrog-ara  well  or 
have  much  effect  on  students  (Ebmeier  &  Good,  r>79). 

There  are  two  comon  elements  present  in  all  throe 
instructional  programs  that  seem  worthy  of  comment:.  First, 
the  programs  are  translated  into  behavioral  reconmenc'a- 
tions  for  teachers.     It  was  round  in  all  three  studies  that 
specific  requests  were  more  ^equently  acted  upon  by  teach- 
ers than  were  general  guidelines. 

These  finding's  support  Do/le  and  Ponder '  h   (197  O  ob- 
servation that  teachers  are  most  apt  to  act  upon  ativice  when 
'   it. is  specific,  when  it  does  not  conflict  with  a  teach-r's 
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role  dofinirion,  and  when  it  is  notr^  necess^ary  for  the 
teacher  to  expend  much  <idditionnl  Mrnc  or  energy.     To  ^this 
list  I  would  also  avUi  the  condition  of  district-level  ad- 
ministrative supporu     The  active  involvert)ent  of  district 
administrators,   including',  buildinp,  principalis,  seemed  to 
have  a  very  positive  influence  upon  teachers'  motivation  in 
our  particular  field  experiment.     However,  other  variable? 
also  proOTbly  influence  implementation;  research  along  the  , 
line  that  dene  Hall'  and  colleap.ucs  at  the  Texas  Research  and 
Development  Center  have  been  conducting,  (Hall,  1974;  Loucks 
&  Hall»   1977)  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  subsequent  field 
experiments  by  attempting,  to  uncover  additional  factors,  that 
inhibit  or  enhance  field  implementation  efforts. 

A  second  c<^)n8ideration  is  that  all  three  experiments 
presented  teacher  treatments  that  were  consfdevablv  broader 
^ han  the  one  or  two  variable  treatments  (lecture^Iess , 
pral^se  more)  that  characterize  many  pievious  cforcs  at 
intervention.  "  Barr  rind  Dreeban  (1977)  have  appropriately' 
questioned  the  payoff  of  studyiny  variables  that  are  ooly  a 
small  pa'rt  of  one  hi  tructional  activity    o.h   .   teacher  ise 
of  student  idfcas  during'.  U^cture)  wi^th  the  l»xpp<  tation  that 
adjustments  could  have  much  influence  oi^  tad  of  year 
achievement  scores. 

A  third  and  related  aspect  of  thi»  ixperimcncn  waa 
that  they  all  had  ecoloKi car  valid i t y . ^    That  is,  the  models 
are  lar>;ely  derived  from  what  effective  te/ichors  were  doinp, 
as  they  operated  with  /ill  oL'  the  constraints  of  real  world 
reaching'.   -For  ttxample.   tl^v  pathinatics  teaching  modt'l  that 
DouK  nrouws  and  I  developed  at  tb  »  Univrr«]ity  of  Missouri    •  \ 
(Hood,   et  al..   1977)  deals  with  all  aspects  of  the  lesson 
from  the  initial  development  of  idear   in  context:  of 

meaning';  to  homework  assi >^nment;; .     Although  some  of  our 
individual  process  correlations  with  residual  r,ain  are  larp^e 
(assignments  and  checking  of  honuwork) ,  we  do  not  feel  that 
the  assivMunent  of  homework  pt^'r  J.^u  is  t'ood  or  that  the  Dres- 
ence  of  any  individual  inea^;ure  is  sufficient  to  enhance  ^ 
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learning.   •Homework  appears  to  work  in  our  model  because  it 
fulfills' its  role  of  providing  an  opportunity  ior  brief  ^ 
successful,  distributed  practice,*    If  students  are  not  pre- 
pared for  homework  assigrunents ,  efforts  at  completion  are 
apt  to  be  unpleas^t  experiences  and. a  detriment  to  the 
learning  situation.     One  profitable  trend  in  the  past  few 
years'  has  been  the  willingness  of  investigators  to  consider 
broader  definitions  of  teaching  (Tisher.  1978)  and  to  move 
awiy  from  single  variable  prescriptions.  / 

Teacher  Expectation?^ 

Earlier  it  was  mentioned  that  control,  teachers  in  ihii 
nathematicfl  field  experiment  made  Dosltive  (better  than  ex- 
pected) gains.     One  possible  explanation  for  this  is  that 
increased  niotivation  (knowledge  that  previous  observation 
had  shown  that  teachers  could  mike,  a  difference)  led  to  In- 
creasecl  teaching  effort.*    Perhaps  some  teachers  have  a  low 
sense  t)f  personal  efficacy  which' prevents  a  sustained  teach- 
ing effort.     After  all,  why  should  teachers  make  careful, 
systematia  attempts  to  teach  if  thry  believe  that  teachers 
can't  make^much  difference  (a  1  eli^^  f  they  may*,  have  develop- 
ed  in  a  teacher  training  program^"?  » 

Brophy  and  Everrson  (1976)  iitudied  the  effects  of 
teacher  expectations  on  student  achievement  by  studying 
teachers  wl^o  had  consistently  outperformed  other  tcachc»\s 
working  with  similar  stu^tnts  under  similar  circumstances. 
\hey  administered  a  complex  set  of  inttirveiw  and  written 
quenstions  to  assess  these  teachers*  beliefs  and  expectations 
about  a  variety  of  teaching  issues.     They  found  that  the 
only  belief  that  consistently  separated  high  and  low  effec- 
tive teachers  ^as  the  extent  to  which  teacheia  believed 
that  they  could  ^nake  an  important  contribution  to  students' 
mastery  of  academic  material.     Simply  put.  teachers  who 
were  obtaining  good  s tudent  performance  were  teachers  who 
had  a  high  sense  of  per'sonal  effiqacy.     That  is.  they  felt 
they  could  teach  effectively. 

McDonald  and  Elias  ■  (1^76) ,   in  their  \ork  in  second 
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.ttui  fifth  ^',rade  classrooj^fls  .  noted  that,  in  sottig  instances, 
hi^h  te-icher  cxpectationk  appeared  to  incrc^'ise  the  achieve- 
Fient  of  the  averap.e  student        much  as  one  standard  devia- 
tion vhen  compared  to  similar  students  for 'whom  teachers 
held  low  expectations.     There  is  much  cori*elational  re- 
search to  support  the  notion  thai  teacher  expectations  in 
many  instances  sustain  low  achievement  and  that  in  some 
cases  may  even  cause  it. 

The  evidence  for  teacher  expectations  is  not  as 
impressive  or  as  consistent  as  that  for  classroom  manap,e- 
ment  and  direct  instruction.     Still,  the  occurrence  of  self- 
defeating  teacher  behavior  toward  low  achieving,  ^students 
has  been  documented  in  sufficient  instances  that  it  appears 
important  to  sensitize  teachers  to  the  concept  of  r.elf-ful- 
filling  prophecies  and  empirical  instances  Of  how  low  ex- 
pectations might  be  communicated  in  the  classroom.  (For 
mori:  detailed  discussion,  see  Brophy  6t  Good^  1974;  Braun , 
1976,  Good-  &  Brophy,  1977,  1978;  West      Anderson,  1976). 

Content  for  Teacher  F.ducar \ox\ 

Several  ac>enda  items  for  teacher  education  prop.rams 
flow  from  recent  process-product  studies  and  other  class- 
room re  .search  involving  observation.     Classroom  management, 
direct  instructional  principles,  and  information  about 
teacher  expectation  effects  would  appcr'ir  to  be  .sensible 
parrs  of  ti  acher  education  pro>',ranis  .     Teaching',  candidates 
n(>*>d  to  ?  rMd   (and  to  see)   sonx*  of  tie  poi^itive  possibilities 
of  schooling  ,  as  well  as  inforriition  that  conveys  some  of 
t  l»e  failures  di  sappiw  nfrnoTU  s  of  schooling'.     Too  often, 

training',  pi  D^'T-nns  de^M'ct  1  earn  in       it  nations  as  mindlessly 

irnple  or  as  ho])eless]  y  cor^plt'x.     Thf  balanctvJ  conclusion 
that   teachers  can  nuiko  a  <!  i  f  iL-runcc  iri  srmif  areas  hut  that 
It  take!'  hard,   sustained  worV   (aiul ,   still  there  \m11  bo 
some  student: S'  v.'ho  cannot  be  nu)f  ivatcvl)   is  a  viev.'  that  secnis 
/!  iTiore  rfs'isonabJe  posture  for  tt  acher  e<ku.'at  ion  pro^'rants . 

Sisii't'  1  i  mi  t- at  I  ('11  prohibits    i  di  scission  of  specific 
'.::!'/•,   in  v/hicb.  sucli  iileas  in^'ht    be  bu   1  t    into  teacher  educa- 
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tion  programs,,     frowever.  before  movinK  to  another  topic,  I 
should  note  that  classroom  observational  research  has  yield- 
ed numerous  concepts  in  the  past  few"  years  (wait  time,  sus- 
taining behavior,  pace,  interruptions,  withitness.  on-stage/ 
off-stage)  that  have  rich  potential  for  inclusion  in  train- 
ing programs  (Good  &  Brophy .  1978) .     Although  one  cannot 
specify  precisely  how  these  concepts  relate^  to  student 
achievement,  generally  thpy  can  help  to  make  the  teacher 
more  aware  of  his  or  her  behavior  as  it  unfolds  during 

classroom  events. 

Research  has  also  demonstrated  thatN teachers  can 
benefit  from  the  opp^ortunity  to  observe  othV  teachers  who 
are  teaching  similar  students  under  similar  circumstances 
and/or  to  be  observed  by  fellow  teachers  (Martin.  1973).  " 
The  possibility  for  meanin.-.ful  peer  .feedback  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  availability  of  concepts  (wait. time,  clarity, 
sustaining  behavior)  produced  in  earlier  research.  Emerg- 
ing resources  (eg.,  teacher  centers)  can  be  used,  to  We 
-profitably  utilize  observational  techniques  and  peer  feed-  ^ 

back.  ] 

The  potential  for  rich  collaboration  betv/een  prac- 
titioner and  researcher  in  'designing  classroom  improve- 
ment efforts  is  exhibited  in  the  work  of  Good  and  Brophy 
(1974).    Again,  the  availability  of  concepts  and  tools, de- 
rived from  research  have  provided  a  focus  for  productive 
and  joint  planning  between  teachers  and  researchers.  -Re- 
search work  in  progress  at  the  Far  West  Laboratory 
(Tikunoff*).  is  presently  trying  to  further  enhance  tht 
teacher's  responsibility  in  collaborative  efforts.  Contin- 
ued research  on  the  efficacy  of  tfeacher-researrher  collabo- 
ration seems  to  be  a  useful  direction.  , 


★Personal  communication.     See  also  Tikunoff  W., 
Ward     B      I  nriffin,  G.     Interactive  Research  and  Develop- 
mo^r -in  Teaching     Fxccutlve  Sumrtlary.     San  Francisco,  Far 
ITst  LSblraJoJ^for  Fduc-itiohal  Research  and  Development 
(Report  IR6DT-79-i2) . 
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/'^It'houph  this  paper  hafi  focuscl  upon  documenting  the 
fact  that  classroorr  ruse'arch  has  been  applied  systematically 
and  succcssfullv  to  improvO  j  SLudent  .  learning ,  I  sj^speet  that 
the  mi>st  important  contribution  of  educational  research  has 
been  the  production  of  concepts  for  the  classroom  teacher 
that  can  be  examined,  interpreted,  and  applied  in  the  con-, 
text  of  his  or  her  particular  se^tinp,.     Colin  Power  and  I 
have  arp.ued  that  peneralizations  about  teaching  that  stem 
from  research  act  only  as  guides  for  assessing  the  likely 
consequences  of  alternative  strateries  in  comprex  education- 
al situations   (Good  &  ^ov/er,  1976).     In  short,  classroom  re- 
search (when  appropriately  conducted)  car)  yiel^  concepts 
which  can  help  teachers  to  consider  the  ran>e  of  hypotheses' 
developed  and  to  pake  the  classroom  t'^'acher  more  <iware  of 
the  possible  consequences  of  his  or  her  actions. 

Althoup,h  I  respect  the  interest  that  some  of  my  col- 
leay,uts  have  in  securing  more  predictable  relationships  be- 
tween classroom  process  and  products,   I  suspect  that  the 
real  value  nf  clajinroom  research  is  in  tlie  identi  Tication 
of  concepts.     Teacher^  /  >uven  the  comple>  ity  of-  classrooir 
phenomenon,  v;ill  necessarily  have  to  interpret  the  form  qf 
.potential  appl  iv^ations  in  lipht  of  local  conditions,  dis- 
tinct educational  values,  etc,     Othcrr.  have  also,  concluded 
that  prescriptions  and  advice  in  education  are  apt  to  be  in- 
determinant.     For  example,  Shulman  (1078)  concludes  that 
''teaching;  solutions'*  unde;;  the  best  of  circuns  tances  stili 
have  a  confidence  interval  around  thorn.     In  for  tunat  ely ,  too 
many  educator. s  ip.nore  the  indetennin/ite  nature  of  th  "ir  ad- 
vice* and  arp'ue  for  simple,  unthinking;  application.  /^dvocacy 
and  comrnitment  to  simple  conc^'nts  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  educators  and  researchers  vililie  (Dunkln  b  hiddle, 
1976), 

Thi.s  does  not  mean  thc'C  concerts  are  of  equal  value,.  ^ 
Some  concepts  .subs  ime  many  more  "  iece^^  o?*  behavior"  than 
do  of:her  corice^pt s .    'Soru-  '«onceprs  d'-^.,  v:ait   r  inte  or  clar- 
ity)  .'appear  to  have*  a  wide  ranyc  of  npttritial  application; 
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other  concepts  seem  to  be  restricted  to  highly  specific  ^ 
eettinps.     Some  concepts  are  very  hif.h  inference  and  call 
-    for  considerable  interpretation  when  application  is  made; 
other  concepts  sup.gest  rather  specific  forms  of  application. 
A  concept  like  direct  Instruction  seems  to  be  valuable  be- 
cause of  its  ecological  validity,  application  value  to  dif- 
ferent sublect  areas,  and  because  it  suggests  reasonably 
specific  forms  of  teaching  behavior. 

Although  I  have  expressed  interest  in  the  direct  in- 
structional .models  for  achieving  growth  in  basic  skills  in 
mathematics  and  reading.  I  have  questioned  its  relevancy 
for  other  subject  areas  (e.g.,  social  studies)  and  do  not 
feel  that  It  is  thje  preferred  general  lnstruct,ional  model 
(Good,  in  press).     Given  the  constraints  that  teachers  face 
In  traditional  forms  of  fchowling.  the  model 'seems  to  be 
pffecCive  in  producing  gains  In  standardized  tests  in  some 
subjects  in  certain  grades. 

Subsequent  Research  Steps 

Given  the  potential  application  base  of  direct  in- 
st/uction  and  tl(.e  decline  of  basic  skills   (in  at  least  some 
American  schools).  T  think  it  is  sensible  to  continue  exper- 
imentation with  the  variable  to  determine  when  diminishing  . 
returns  occur  (e.g..  can  it  be  applied  to  secondary  mathe- 
matics and  science  classrooms ,,  does  direct  Instruction 
Interfere  with  transfer,  i's  it  limited  only  to  basic  skill 
acquisition  or  can  it  be  applied  to  other   cognitive  area? 
as  well.  >?uoh  as  mathematics  problem  solving) 

Although  some  would  argue  that  the  process-product 
'     paradigm  has  out-lived  its  .inefulness.  I  think  it  can  be 
utilized  advantageovsly  in  '  econdary  setting.-;  and  c^n  be 
used  to  provide  information  about  educational  outcomes  other 
thj^n  basic  skill  acqui^.ition.     The  major  obst;..cle  i,4  t^at 
no  compelling  dependent  measures  are  available.  \ 

It  was  because  of  the  availability  c-f  stannardiV'.! 
tests  (with  all  their  Irailitles)  that  ;.otnL  insij'ht  int(\ 
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bri.sic  skill  mastery,  has  been  achieved,     The  quality  of  ex- 
isting' affective  measures  is  r.eneraliy  low  aiui  r.iuch  devel- 
,opment  wrtrk  is  needed.     Althour.h  I  s\ispect  that  process 
information  about  affective  outcotics  (e.^',.,  how  teachers 
can  enhance  students'  receptivity  to  and  use  of  peer  feed- 
back; enhance  students'  creativity,  etc.)  will  be  specific 
to  student  a^e  ari/9  subiect  m.2tter  area,  efforts  to  measure 
affective  schooy  outcomes  is  important.     From  my  viewpoint, 
gains  are  more /apt  to  be  made  with  behavioral  measures  of 
affect  than  wi/th  pen  and  paper  measures.     However,  behavi- 
oral measures  [are  expensive  to  develop  and  fundinp,  ap.encies 
have  expressed^ little  but  minimal  interest  for  investing  in 
this  area;  no  jia^^di^m  is  likely  to  prove  very  useful  in 
the  affective  domain  until  new  dependent  measures  are 
developed. 

Little  is  known  about  classroom  learning.     >^ost  of 
j^at  is  known  about  learning  in  classrooms  has  occurred  in 
the  past  few  years--an  era  characterized  by  the  movement 
of  educational  research  into  the  clasr.ronm.     However,  the 
star,e  was  sA^  for  productive  work  bv  a  previous  history' of 
laboratory  research  on  individual  learning  and  earlier  at- 
tempts to  devise  instruments  for  classro;jni  observation.  I 
suspect  that  the  next  er;r  of  classroom  research  will  be 
characterized  by  research  that  is  more  fully  involved  in 
the  classroom.     Pesearch  ha^:  largely  been  concerned  about 
the  "objective"  behavior  that  occurs  in  classrooms.  Subse- 
quent rPJiC*'i5"ch  will  focus  more  on  what  classroom  actors 
(both  students  and  teachers)   think  about  the  behavior  that 
does  tak'j  place,  as  well  as  tlie ir -thoup.ht.s  about  why  cer- 
tain behavior.-;  do  not  occur. 

Attempts  'o  study  the  "mental   life"  of  teachers  is 
now  underv/ay  in  many  settin^^s.     I'm  cc^nvinced  of  two  even- 
tualities.    First,   it  will,  be  several  years  before  research- 
ers learn  how  to  study  the  mental    life  of   t:<>achers.  Second- 
ly, eventualTf,-  t  he  r(-u?arch  v.m  1 1  prodnci'  useful  concepts. 
V/e  need  to  know  hnv.'  teacher.s  n(^rreive  constraints,  yoi\\y^ 
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student  potential,  etc.,  and  the  influence  that  teaching 
ncrms,  be^fs,  and  preferences  have  on  behavior.     There  is 
much  research  in  the  social  psychological  literature  to  il- 
lustrate that  the  linkage  between  beliefs  and  behavior  are 
very  complex.     It  is  now  time  to  integrate  research  on 
teacher  think "ng  with  classroom  observation! 

>||Htnilirly.  we  need  to  know  more  about  how  students 
see  the  plassroom  woifld.     VThat  do  stu^^nts  .expect  the 
teacher  tV^o  in  a  general  sense?    How  do  students  feel 
when  they  cannot  answer'*,  teacher's  Questions?    Vhy  does 
the  teacher  ask  questionsj  in  the  classroom?    Students  who 
feel  that  the  reason  is  to  provide  students  a  chance  to  talk 
and/qr  to  allow  the  teacher  to  fill  time  may  respond  with 
different  levels  of  attention  and  effort  than  the  student 
who  feels  that  he  or  she  is  being  judged.     Do  some  students  / 
view  seatwork  and  homework  assignments  as  filler  time; 
whereas  tests  and  public  recitation  ere  viewed  as  the  real 
tasks?    If  so,  these  students  may  respond  differently  to 
teacher  seatwork  messages  than  do  studerits  who  feel  that  all 
teacher  messages  and  classroom  tasks  are  important. 

Thefe  have  been  some  attempts  to  clarify  students' 
perceptions  of  classroom  events  but  very  little  is  krtown 
presently.     It  would  seem, that  such  information  would  be 
very  useful  in  attempting  to  understand  school  learning. 
Needed  also  is  information  about  the  overlap  of  teacher  and 
student  expectations  and  interests.     Some  research  in  pr^-" 
resi  is  attempting  to  study  this  integration  in  one  opera- 
tional setting.* 

Unfortunately,  the  call  for  more  attention  to  the  ^ 
perceptual  world  of  -eachers  and  students  has  been  filled'" 
largely  with  polemics  ana  but  little  substantivt;  direction. 


★Evans  and  Byers  at  the  Institute  for  Research  on 
TeachinR    Michigan  Sta're  University,  are  presently  studying 
tSe  oiSfiap  betSeen  tJachers'  afd  students'  perceptions  of 
roading  books. 
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T  fil^d  such  ideas' intri  vAuin^.  b\ir  wo  need  to^clarify  the 
types  of  information  that  can  be  obtained!  what'  particular 
questions  and  strategies   ire  apt  to  be  mosi  profitable, 
and  the  specific  wav  in  wh'ch  such  Vnowb'dKe  can  be  used. 
The  next  generation  of  research  will  explore  and  eventually 
clarify  ways  in  which  teachers  and  students  (to  some  ex- 
tent) can  become  determinants  and  ct)-par t Icipants  (as  well 
as  subjects)  in  the  reseat^ch  process.     However,  such  infor- 
mation is  unlikely  to  be  of  v tlue  unless  simultaneous  attea- 
tion  is  paid  to  the  ov^rt  b<»havior  of  the  classroojn. 
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SELECTINO  CONTENT  FOR  INSERVICR 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Harold  Pratt 
Jefferson  County  Public  Schools 
Lakewood ,  Colorado 


As  teachers  become  more  experienced  on  the  job  they 

« 

tend  to  ^ ecome  more  diverse  in  their  attitudes,  values  and 
experience.    This  diversity  makes  the  selection  of  content 
for  inservlce  prorranis  a  difficult  task.     In  addition, 
most  teachers  soon  becoma  concerned  with  the  socialization 
of  their  students.     This  poal  often  oreat   s  n  pan  between 
needs  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  t\\e  inservice  instruc- 
tor's perception  of  wliat  these  neet'i ^should  be.     P  concerns 
model  has  been  used  to  close  this  ^?,ap  and  helo  both  groups 
nleet  their  desired  goals. 


The  teacher  clients  who  come  to  an  Inservice  educa- 
tion prop.ran  are  a  very  diverse  audience.    This  diversity 
is  dtie,  in  part,  to  differences  in  their  academic  prepara- 
tion, experiences,  moods,  value  structures,  cognitive 


The  content  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  subjecL 
area  for  which  they  ..re  responsible  varies  considerably. 
Nationi^lly,  the  problem  of  teachers  teaching  in  an  area 
with  little  content  preparation  appears  to  be  a  very  seri- 


Introduction 


The  Diversity  of  Inservice  Participants 


levels,  and  learning  styles. 
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0U8  one.     Ill  1963,  Mills'  data  indicated  'that  60  percent  of 
teachers  working  in  buildings  with  less  than  1000  pupils 
had  little  chance  to  specialize,     Thirty  percent  of  all 
science  and  mathematics  classes  in  these ' schools  were 
taught  by  teachers  who  spent  some  or  most  of  their  teaching 
day  in  other  subjects.     In  1972.  the  NEA  Research  Division 
reported  that  one  teacher  in  seven  was  seriously  enough  niis- 
assigned-to  be  teaching  at  least  one-half  time  outside  the 
major  certification  field  (Graybeal,  197A) .    Although  the 
problem ;may  be  more  serious  in  smaller  schools,  data  col- 
lected in  1977  showed  that  18  percent  of  the  junior  high 
school  Bci-^nce  teachers  in  Jefferson  County  Public  Schools 
were  teaching  at  least  one  section  of  a  course  in  which 
\hey  had  less,  than  18  semester  hours  or  preparation.  Re- 
cent information  collected  by  the  Research  Triangle  Insti- 
tute (Weiss,  1978)  indicate  that  16  percent  of . the  elemen- 
tary teachers  do  not  feel  qualified  to  teach  science.  Al- 
though this  percentape  may  appea'-  to  be  reasonably  low,  the 
next  higheE'.        ing  was  only  6  percent --teachers  who  do  not 
feel  quaiit        to  teach  social  studies.     The  figure  of  16 
percent  compares  even  more  dramatically  to  the  4  perceit 
who  do  not  feel  qualified  in  mathematics  and  3  percent  in 
reading.     At  the  second.nry  level.  13  percent  of  Junior  hiph 
school  teachers  and  13  percent  of  senior  high  teachers  did 
not  feel  adeq-Jately  prepared  to  teach  rcience.    For  social 
studies,  9  percet.t  of  the  junior  high  teachers  and  16  per- 
cent of  the  senior 'high  reachers  felt  unprepared. 

Many.teachr  Aome  -^o  inservice  classes  feeling,  con- 
fident and  reassured  about  what  they  are  teaching  and  the 
manner \n  which  they  are  teaching.     These  teachers  often 
appear  ro  feei  ,is  though,what  they  are  doing  cannot  and 
should  not  be  changed  an*  improved.     On  the  other  extreme, 
there  are  brand  new  teachers  who  comi.-  into  the  profession 
with  only  modest  training,  or  teachers  who  have  been  tra-is- 
ferrVd  to  a  new  assignment,  j-rade  level,  or  type  of  school 
.(open  space,   team  teaching,   ICK,  etc.).     These  teach-rs 
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often  come  to  inservice  clyses  seckinp,  ansvjers  to  the  prob 
lems  the/  are ' facings  m  their  new  position. 

Some  of  them  come  with  a  "show  me"  attitude  which 
can  be  translated  into  "you  pust  prove  it  to  me  (a  class- 
room, teacher)  before  I  will^  accept  what  you  (a  professor) 
say."    Anotbt^r  very  prevalent  attitude  in  inservice  courses 
both  district  offered  and  university  offered,  is  that  no 
homework  shoul  l  be  expected.     This  position  is  often  diffi- 
cult for  an  instructor  to  combat  wbon  the  entire  class  as- 
sumes the  sane  posture  and  makes  it  clearly  known.  Other' 
teachers  bring  with  them  the  eagerness  and  desire  for  new 
approaches,  ideas,  and  content.     These  teachers  seem  to 
view  learning  in  a  very  positive  fashion  that  says,  "learn- 
ing is  a  lifelong  process."    The  range  of  these  attitudes 
is  probably  njost  extreme  in  classes  where  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  be  present,  which  is  often  the  case  in  a  district 
offered  inservice  course. 

The  educational  values  of  the  teachers  in  inservice 
courses  appears  to  be  quite  varied,  although  some  investi- 
gators maintain  that  the  range  in  values  is  fairly  narrov^ 
and  usually  conforms  closely  to  those  of  the  comimity 
(Stake  &  Easley,  1978) , 

'  Stake  has  pointed  out  in  a  recent  series  of  case 
studies  completed  for  the  National  ^«ciencf  Foundation 
(Stake  6i  Easley,  1978)   that  teacher:^  value  socialization  at 
least  as  much  as  academic  learning.     Teachers  who  subscribe 
to  the  socialization  goal  place  a  high  emphasis  on  students 
"learning  to  learn"  from  prepared  materials.     The  four 
socializat-'.on  goals  listed  by  Stake  are:     (1)  extrinsic 
motivation,   (2)  close  attention-  to  directions,   (3)  careful 
completion  of     ssignments  and  homework,  and  (^0  frequent 
testing.     He  points  out  that  teachers  use  the  academic  con- 
tent as  a  vehicle  to  roach  socilizatijn  goals  and  often 
place  these  goals  above  academic  learning.     Teachers  who 
have  this  value  structure  have  very  high  concerns  and  ques- 
tions about  managing  the  details  of  a  program  and  fewer 
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^concerns  abont  its  overreachinp,  ^oals  and  purposes. 

McKinnon  and  Penner  (1971)  have  found  that  39  to  !>0 
percent'of  ireshman  at  the  college  level  are  not  formal 
thinkers.     There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  popula- 
tion of  secondary  and  elementary  teachers  is  sip.nif icdntly 
different  in  this  rcpard  from  the  preservice  teach^  popu- 
lation'    This  probably  creates  some  very  interesting  prob- 
lems If  teachers  themselves  are  not  able  to  prasp  the  for- 
mal concepts  so  vital  to  science,  mathematics  and  other 
disciplinep.     This  inability  would  make  it  difficult  for 
teachers  to  discriminate  between  formal  and  concrete  con- 
cepts so  necessary  for  the  teaching;  to  be  at  an  appropriate 
level  for  students.     This  speculation  is  untested,  but  I 
suspect,  t]tet  teachers  will  not  have  the  ability  to  fully 
comprehend  Placet's  theories  of  mental  development  if  they 

.are  not  formal  thinkers  themselves.     This,  in  turn,  prevents 
them  from  fully  uMllzinr.  the  ideas  from  the  theory  in  their 
teaching?  behavior.     Is  this  effect  observable  and  sip,nifi- 
cant? 

By  observing  teachers  at  an  Inservice  session,   it  is 
possible  to  identify  some  who  are  uncomfortable  with  the 
inductive  approach  to  learning  typicnilv  used  in  a  "hands- 
on"  s^sion  for  elementary  science  and  mathematics  classes.. 
These  teachers  often  express  a  desire  for  an  overview  of 
the  lesson  so  that  tliey  can  follow  it  to  a  final  conclusion 
,    and  know  the*  outcomes  from  the  outset.     Other  teachers  ex- 
press their  d.vsconfort  in  a  stronger  fashion,  obiectinp,  to 
fteinp.  treated  as  students  or  reau(>stinp.  that  Inservice 
leader;  simply  talk  through  the  lesson.     In  all  yuch  cases, 
,   they  are  expressing  a  discomfort  and  dislike  for  the  induc- 
tive teaching,  stvle.     Mary  Rudd  Howe  (1"78)  ha«  pointed  our 
(usin^  the  Bri^^r.^^i -Meyers  tvpe  Indicator)  that  the.-e  are  16 
different  learning,  styles.     The  eff  jct  of  the  difference^: 
in  teach,  r  learning  styles  on  their  acceptai^ce  of  inservice 
classes  is  worth  Inventi  rat Vi-ip. - 

Alrhnuih  many  i-f  these  same  differences  (^xist  at  the 
preservice  level,   they  ate  lu^t  as  s  l):ni  f  i  ea.,  f  or  a:,;  (wertly 
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(1  i   ;>1  lyt'tl  b'/  t  lie  f<.u'lur:.  -W    ihit    livw      The  noro  passive, 
s'O.-ni  s si       r^'lr  r-ji-i-n  I  v  thv  unfii'rrr.-iciu'it- srutlont  i  s  .ippai* 
rtu   in  the  usual  pr  (^scrv  i cc  Howevor,  as  timt*  on 

t  hi'   )t>l>  j  ihToasi'S  ,   r  ('jcli.'.^r  .it  f.  i  fMKij.v; ,   Vi4lu€»s  and  outlook  on 
fduca  t  i  wn  In.'.M  n   tr  tliveri'.e   in  t'l/inv  vavfi   fron""  ihosu  of  c:ol- 
li-arue*;  .iv.^  un  i  \'i>r  s  i  t.  ■/  or  ilisrrift    i  nsc?rvi  cr  '  i  ns  t.ructor«  . 
In  .u^iiition,         npcnnc:;':  .nui  villini^nobs  t:o  express  and 
!iiaintain  tht-sr  (i i  f  f iTrrcL's  bcLVMTic!-:  frr/itor  and  rorc  obvious 

(\ir  rxfi  r Lnce   in  .U- f  i'cr :  tip  C'ounC.v  leads  nv  to  be- 
lieve' that   t  !uTe  ar*'  at    hast   rbrtM.'  najor  mot  i  vat  ions  *  for  a 
teacher-   to  et^r'--!  1    in  an   irisArvicc  {'ow-o:      (1)    to  facili- 
tate t^ce  r  t  i  f  i  t:a  t  i  r>n  .ind/('^     -..ilarv  i  n(jrcrriont  ,    (2)   to  iui- 
pr'^v<'  ]>!"(  ^fc; '■  1  (;na  1  1  y  a'^   a  tf.' u:h*  r  .   or   ('\)   to  hrinj'  about  at 
ch/iru'^i'  *:  n  teach  in)'   st;.']e,   er>nte:';T  ,   or  curricultiin  usaj'.e  . 
This  ill  ,^   motive  is   i'airlv  s  f.  r-' i  ^'ht  rorv.'.ird  .     Teachers  in 
virtually  everv  star*'  ni  e'd  to  he    ecertified  every  five  or 
'en  year'';  hv'  cctmi)!  et  in;',  a  cert/iifi  nurTd)er  of  crutlit  hours. 
Sirijlarly,  Mianv  '^ch'-"!   di:;irif'r'.  have  a  salary  schedule 
li^'e  Miat    in  Jeffer'-.on  ^ionniy  '•/hei-f-hy  teachers  are  placed 
on    i  hi)»ner  salar'.'  sTt>p  ^or  aT)]">r  nxiinatol  v  every  20  hours  of 
coJ,lei',e  i  redi^    .ibo  /e  a  IV    helors  Dej'^ree  , 

K(>r  sr^'if'   ^eat.'her       Uie  mot  i  v.it  ion  to  improve  their 
content  lT;>wled;'e  anti   teiclpru',  nethods    is  n  strr'np,  am! 
driving,  cMie       In  ((.^n  t  r  .i t  .       fev;  t  i-achers   in  inservice 
rc)ur:;es  ar-    t'^ere  Mirourh  ^hv  s  r  ronj' '  recoinnendat  i  {)n  or  in- 
si::renri»  of  their  princ'}^-'!       Thev  parricij^ate  as  part  of  a 
j.)ro  ^'i':' s  i  on<'i  1    j'r(»v.'th  plan  te''!ii  i  i' "d  for   teachi^rs  identified 
as  niar;',ir\al    in  order  to  Tn,>  >  n » -i  i  n  their  einployinent  . 

Th"  th  i  ^d  prtMip  of  fL.'c'u'S  are  renuired  by  the 
fivsteir,  tM  attend  an   irr;eTvi(f    elas-;  htn-anse  of  /i  chan^'.e  in 
the  rurriculum  u'a^i  nr   in  the  'onfrxt    of  tea  chin",   (a  move 
intr^  t  (S'iv  teachi.ny,    H'K  ,   \un'rade(!  f!-U  er  i  a  1    ,   etc.)-  Al- 
t  hoti}-h  sotnev;fiat    i  nt  r  in  •.  M.'ai  ly  run  '  i  va  t  etl .    th^se  teachers 
usu'«]lv  ai't.'  not    Inol-in"   for  a  fa  ior'  overTiau]   oj"  their  teach 

neMiod.'j  'Ihe*/  i*i 'v  under'f  -d'e  a  i^)UT'  a^  such  as  iudivi^^- 
uali;'.ed    in  .Jrocf         or  orif  de';i  /}H>d  \  n  brin;',  hui»'/un  fa' 


ir.to.  their  classroom,  but,  often  only  i.n  an  exploratory 
si  nse.     The  conmitment  to  the  change  is  usually  tnisslnp, , 
Such  an  approach  to  inservice  seems  to  be  designed  to  re 
fresh  the  status  quo,  not  to  promote  a  real  chanp,e . 


Socialization  as  a  f'Qul  for  Igaj^iLlllB 

I      After  a  year  of  ethnographic  study  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, and'soclil  studies  teaching  in  eleven  sites  across 
the  country ,  Stake  concluded  that  what  teachers  usually 
wantPd  was  not  a  najor  overhaul  of  their  conceptualizations 
but  a  chance  to  talk  with  other  teachers  and  collect  some 
"glnmlcks"  that  could  be  Incorporated  Into  their  existing 
schemata  (Stake      Easley,  1971).     Stake  and  his  colleagues 
spent  conslderabl  ■  effort  probing  what  they  considered  to 
be  a  difference  In  perception  of  teaching  by  practicing 
teachers  and  by  the  subject  matter  specialists  who  work 
with  them  in  inservicf  education  and  curriculum  development, 
•rhelr  major  hypothesis  was  that  subject  matter  knowledge 
was  not  an  end  In  Itseli  as  is  often  assumed  r^nd  practiced 
by  the  academic  comnunity.     Instead,  subject  ir-itter  knowl- 
edge is  transformed  In  a  school  Into  a  means  of  meeting  the 
socialization  demands  of  that  school.     They  saw  science 
teachers  as  influenced  by  three  pole.s;     (1)  the  ethic  of 
scientific  inquiry,   (2)  the  "ideal"  science  teacher  role,, 
and  C)  the  socialization  responsibj li ty .     Teachera  often 
fv-'lt  that  they  work  alone  in  attemi  tin>',  to  achieve  the 
ideal  teacher  role  and  in  developing  thelr\^oc.:  ;iH -<atlon 
responsibilities.     In  their  personal  struggles  with  the  art 
of  teaching  they  find  little  help  from  inservice  education 
course.* 

Stake  and  hi  a  st.nff  observed  many  variations  in  the 
style  and  pr,  cess  of  Instrortion  acr^-'^  their  eleven  study 
cites.     They  fomui  v.ir  iat  i  ons  in  amount  of  Im'ivi  du.il 
tyicin;.',.  u.sc  of  technulory   (e.".  ,   cassette  t,'.pe  players, 
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I' 1  re  t  r< '!i  i  *•  (.'.ill  'l.irn>-';,    ]  .1!  r'-.i' orv  (nuipnu'nt  ,   ♦.Mr.)  amouiiL 
of  lu"ipi('v;orV  as-;),    imI  .   <ii)'riM'         cnj^h.'i  ^  i     of  iru'iuor  i  /  a  t  i  on 
vrr*M.r.   :  r'.  i  1  1    acriui    '  t  icti   t<*v    tlic  1  ojimtTU"  oi'  cnnc(.*pt:s, 

and  even  -.'itli  <lr"rc'«'  mI    '  farhcr  h.'jjipi  tuv.  s  vith  thi-  le/irn- 
'\]\y  rc.'iilts  at'hirvf'l.     I'hit/.M'.  i.on.it  iv*   \:r.  ihv  von- 

St.  ructrvi'  r<.r    tlw   i  n  ;  Iruc  T.  i  on  '-'as  y^roviiicMl  by  in- 
*;f  rue  r.  KMhi  1  raMVial  s  rather  ^han  Iv  thr  rhouj^hi  s  of  trach- 
j-'a  or  r  hi^  .•; !  u»l<  r- r The  ])rint^pU'  ri.aaon  for  this  scomtHi 
r*a  h^-  that    f  lu' .  r  carhir '    '-nr  i  al  i  :^at.ion  csf^rr  i  al  l.v 

thaf  <)■'  pT-f|)/i  r  i  n)'  ]Vp.pi]s  for  '.ar(.M.'\s  in  la'<r  sfhr)n  I  i  .  rv 
<ni!r''(!  I  h  it  onr^il?.  1. (^arn  T'>  loar'n  fr oi*i  natcrial'.  Uhm  nar 
tivula^-      iO  i  ;i  1  i /.a^  i  on  ^'oal    i      I'iirtf:i'r  (U'^innl  hy  ''taV;*  by 

Inrr-itisir     'I'.U  ^  va  t  i  ( ai    ;r  .st  atlcait  v   In  sora* 
f\.)rti   is  (      ^  nt  i  ll    it    ^rudcnts  .iro  t.n  pav 
n f  r  I  r't  i(Mi   lo  lliri!    sHk)'-'*]   V'ork  'Irarht-rf. 
shMuld        what   thcv  tan  <io  to  »a)r'v,atc  y.iw- 
ijent'    hot   ii:anv  fat  lor-,    in  the  poT*fa\al 
nah  Mip  .Old  lif  >'fH'     i  Uia  t  i  un  cf  ;  ona    ;.  i  U'.h  1 .  t 
I'laki'  r  !Ot  i  v.t  f  i' a'   in  acadinuc  rnb',  fctj;  inno:;- 
.sibl'o. 

/  T  c  on  t    r.yi    f  (i    rtjra.  'iui''.  ,    to    the    {' ( 1 1  I  lU  1  a  M  *M  I 

()•    fiur  :  t  1  oTif  ,   and   to  anv  ijr  osmt    t  i  nn  ^  \  *  . 
''<■  aidior ,    '  'Xth'Wik  ■  .    tilrir;,    o''  •'>fhir  *ra'a:  s 
o::  ,onf  iaI    ^1  ■    ■((  ad»-i  \  c    \v  \y\\u\y       '!»  jf  hoy 
T  I't  >.  f  V  ho  1  p   '--r   d(a;t      l-'ooTi  attondio/'  t  '  tlu'ir 
»ash':  ' 

» 

{•       .'"tudM;:-:  \:\V]    l(MTai  I'w.r*'   rfli. d'lv  v/h»ai   t  hov 
.IT  r   ';"in  I  I-:'-,  Till    ,n    caVr'-r'Ui}'   <'Uf    ■  i»    i  r.nru  o t 

i       f>Ma)OT']v       '.ood  -.ttidv  t.)hif'.,   ruilo  takin); 
■II  id  'Oonu  \;(>  rV    1  m    i  r;{  >  r  t  ,ii,r       Tt"'"  ach'  ■  r' s 
•dif^o  ld  .^fnand  th.M   v  ad'  ho  handod   ;  !1 
r<. -vilniv  .  f 

I)        r-rMO.rnt  of   (ao'   kitid   ( anoth<r 

it'^>r"fant    r  fi  T'.tl  "  (oit/iin   t.h/it    t  hr^  sfmhaW:. 
havo  Iranu  d  v)\a     ♦  h<'v  aro   :,u}ip(>'a  d   fo.  ^\ 
rltr  -;    l'>  p'.rTd.  V  ^ai   \i      \  t  [loy  siu.old  ho  ot^- 
,  tnua/od   to  ','orl'   harder  on   their  pjoparatjon 


Most  teach/rs  seem  to  view  the  sncialization  func- 
tion as  their  nia>tr  goal  rather  than  as  a  means  to  a  more 
important  end  of  content  and  concept:  acquisition.  When 
Stake  and  Easley  (1978)  asked  the  question  on  a  survey. 
"Please  tell  how  important  it  is  in  your  school  for  teach- 
ers to  insist  that  youngsters  be  considerate  of  others,  to 
show  respect  to  adults,  and  to  follow  directions  carefully 
in  doing  aesignments."  (pp.   18:65)  29  percent  of  the  junior 
hlj^h  .principals  said  it- was  more  important  than  content  and  • 
53  percent  considered- it  equally  important.,   From  eletnen- 
tary  teachers.  42  percent  ccufsidered  It  more  important  and 
42  percent  considered  it  to  be  equally  important.  i 

Socialization  seeflis  to  take  precedent  over  what  else 
happens  in  the  classroom.     It  seems  to  supersede  general 
study  skills,  which  in  turn  supersede  specific  operations 
such  as  arlihraatic  skills  and  chemistry  laboratory  activi- 
ties, which  in  turn  preempt  the  subject  matter.     Because  of 
the  socialization  demands,   teachers  setm  to  be  caught  be- 
tween two  systems-- the  scholarship  sVstem  and  the  education- 
al aystem--but  they  are  nuch  Ikhs  at  the  mercy  of  the  * ' 
scholarship  system.     Scientists -=ind  other  academicians  have 
little  effect.     Parents  and  other  teachers  have  much  .y<re , 
The  presence  of  such  a  gap  between  the  actual  goals 
of  practicing  classroom  teacher  and  that  «f  the  academlr 
cornun**y  may  provide  one  of  the  major  reasons  why .curricu- 
lum innovation.s  such  as  the  Natlon;il  Science  Foundation 
math,   science,  and  social,  studies  rrojects  have  not  been 
wi  lely  accepted  in  the  American  schocrls.     Our  experience  in 
the  Jefferson  County  S  hrtcls  6ver  the  last   15  years  with 
the  piloting  and  implomei  tatlon  of  innovative  projects  at 
all  levels  and  most  recently  vnth  the  rerision  of  the  . le- 
mentarv  science  program  has  suppurled  thi>,  r,n»  io"  Over 
the  y.-ars,   I  have  exrer  ittu-ed  .'ud  observed  the  constain  , 
•  uriderlyin;^  stru<'.r,lc  between  ib^  soc i .-lii  z.->f  i  on  goals  of 
tcac«er4  .ind  the  c.v.cern  )  or  t  h..  acqui  mi  t.:i.,n  of  rontcnl  bv 
the  acade^Tiicians.  /Thes.    ..vc.  app.-n-cnlly  diver^-ent:  a)M..nuas . 


art-  const  am  i  /  p^'csoiH    in  in:.t  r  vu'C'  cnirscs.   siuT^jncr  insli- 
L/tt'^',  vriiiw.  SI'S.-;  ions  and  thf  pilot"  (c:-;t;inj»  of  innovative 
^y^proi^ratns .      Tht*  tvo  art^ndas  havo  bi't-n  wt/ll  ilocurricn r fnl  by  the 
Hiolot'ical  Si- ionct's  .  fnrr  icului;)  f^lrudy  '^t'Uas:, ,  anil 
othoT*  curri  culuni  iUjvc*!  t  ipiruai t   K7"i'^ip''       lk'i;anst»  botih  )»ro\jp<; 
K^cons  if.!t.  ri.'tl  t  hr  tv;(>  arcrul/is  as  nol.-i r  i  xctl ,   t  h*.'  ri'sol\Jt  irjn  Vif 
thf  di  if  IT  ear  f  v/a-;   thoiiFhl   io  be  i  r"*.  soinc-  cor.rronise  or  arnal- 
)iamatioil  of  ^:he  ivo      Pur  recent,  work  vit.h  th<'  (!oneerns~ 
Bas(Mi' iiopr  icn  yodel   (CH^VO  d<  vr'loped  bv  the  Kese.^rch  and 
Developneni   Center   for  Ti-arher  rdiieation  at.  the  University 
of  Tox.is  ,  V;a1  laei*      ^r-osset  t  ,    1^7  0  has  onvine^^d  us 

^  b a t  1 1^1  e  t  va )  y o a  I  s  arc*  n o  t  a t   t^'lTN^f ) n p o s  i  x  v  ends  o f  a  e on  t  i n - 
mini  biUt  ,   instead,   can  be  vit^ved  as  fi liferent    sta^'.es  on  a 
<!evelopn<*n  t  a  1    laddi-r         (,'han)^<-' , 

>         In  <;M;VM,    the  C(au:(»nt   of  "concerns"  has  b^een  devel- 
oped to  Jescrib<.>  the  prreept  >  oris  .    feelinj'S  ,   and  inotivaLlons 
of  teachers  as  thev  dr*al  ^;ith  an  innovation.  I'esearch 
^'studies  ba.vi^  verifii'd  ,i  S(»r   of  •;t;a>'es  rh/U.  feo])le  anjiear  lo 
rMive  thronr.b  v.'hiai  they  are   involved  in  innovation  irriplemen- 
tati(.'>n.     The^e  Sta^t";  of  Toncern  about    the  Tmn)vation  pro- 
vide' a  i<e/  diat'.nostic   fool    for  detc'nnim'nr   the  content  ,and 
*  deli  ver V  of  staff  deve  1  opnen t  ac t  1  v i  t  i  e . 

These  conc(*rns  eb^m/e  from   initial   concerns  unrelat- 
ed to  teacbitir,  cooci^-ned  about    j'.ettin)'       tii'ket    to  the 
r<H!k  concert:  next  f-'atur/lay  ni"ht).   to  concerns  abr^ut  self 
if  relation  to  tc.icbin)»   (I  vanidr'r    if   ^   can  vio  it),   to  task 
concern-s  al)oat    t(^■^chin;'^   (I'm  havinr  to  vorV  ,*11   n))'bt  to 
pref)are  mv  l^»sson  pl  ana  f  or  t  <^rnor n >v)  .  'M)  jnipact   concerr  s 
(t^vv  the  ki'is  learnin.e.  vbat    tbi'V  need'.')       All    tor.ether,  six 
dift(»rtnt   hovel's  of  cotuerai  have  bf'cn  identified. 

llesearcbi  with  tb(^  eorici'pt   of  ^'ta/'es  of  Concern  (SoC) 
ha':   foiaised  or\   ♦be*  developmenf    of  a  reliable  .ind  v.'ilid  rie/i- 
.•nu  er)(a"i  t  |>roce<]vire  ^or    assess  i  n>' .vrar  concern:;  (Hall, 
rall.-vce  r   Dos  ;er  t  ,        /    ) . 

,*n   ir.d^  vidua)   doc    icrt  conf-'-ri'-;  on  1  v  one  stare 

a'    g/tir'ie       There    i  :•       (V'Mic^'i""-.   "r.rn'ilc,"  '..-itb  soiu-  .t'i/,es 


/ 


Staples  of  Concern  Abo  it  the  Innovation 


REFOCUSING:     The  focus  is' on  exploration  of 
more  universal  benefits  from  the  innovation,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  major  changes  (^r  re- 
placement with  a  more  powerful  alternative.  In- 
dividual has  definite  ideas  about  alternatives 
to  the  proposed  or  existinp  form  of  the  innova- 
tion. 

COLLABORATION:  Th«  focus  is  on  coordination  and 
cooperation  with  others  regarding  use  of  the  in- 
novation , 

CONSEOUENCE:     Attention  focuses  on  impact  of  the 
innovatioi^  on  student  in  his/her  iumediate 
9phf>re  of  Influence.     The  focus  is  on  relevance 
of  the  Innovation  for  students,  evaluation  of 
student  outcomes.  Includinp  perforraanco  and  com- 
petencies, and  chanp,es  needed  to  increase  stu- 
dent outcomes. 

MANAHEMENT:     Attention  is  focused  on  the  pro- 
cesses and  rasl^  of  usinp  the  innovation  and  the 
best  use  of  Information  and  resources.  Issues 
related  Co  efficiency.  orp,anizinp,  raaraginp,, 
scheduling .  and  time  demands  are  utmost. 

PEPSONAL:     Individual  is  uncertain  about  the  de- 
mands of  the  innovation,  his/her  inadequacy  to 
meet  those  demands,  and  his/her  role  with  the  in- 
novation.    This  includiis  analysis  of  his/her 
role  in  relation  to  the  reward  structure  of  th«? 
orpanization,  decision  making  ,  and  consideration 
of  potential  conflicts  with  existing  structures 
or^ersonal  commitment.     Financial  or  status  im- 
piicatlons  .jf  the  prc^XHm  for  self  and  col- 
leap,ues  rnay  also  be  reflected. 

TNFOEMATTONAL:     A  pcneral  awirenops  o^'  the  Inno- 
vatior  and  interest  in  learninp  more  detail 
about  it  is  indicated.     The  person  seems  to  be 
unworried  ibout  him/herself  in  relation  to  t!ie 
innovation      He/she  is  interested  In  substantive 
aspects  of  the  innovation  in  a  sell  less  manner 
such  as  p,eneral  characteristics,  effects,  and 
requirements  for  ujie. 

AV:ahk:JF5^S      Little  concern  about  or  involvement 
with  the  intiovat.'\).on  is  ijulicat.ed. 

1 
! 
) 
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i  n '  r  »j  1  a t  i.  v>j  I  v  n  <  n*  t»   i  n  r  t  - n  *  v  :\ n  d  ^  >  t  h  u  r  f  >  r  a  v  o  s  h  1  n p  1  o  s 
s<v  _  In  'cni'TMl,  .i  r  appcarf;  that;  duri  a'   inp)  omunt  ation  of 
ari  iniKu'at  ir'n  .   stai',i».'    n,   ],   ani!  2  conot'rn.s   (Av;artnu.ss,  In-' 
format  i<in  .'^  an('  rursoncil)  will    initial!'    hv  most  intense. 
As  i  mpleneni  a  t  ion  ber,  ins,   sta.H-  '\  concerns   (Management)  be- 
cor'e  more  Intense,  with  stares  0,   1,   and  ^1  concerns  de- 
creasing*  In  intensitv.     In  time,   the  concernr.  of  stnv.es  -a. 
') ,    iUd  h  (Consenurnre  ,  (!oI  laborar  i on  ,  and  Refocusm^*)  bo-; 
e  om  e  t  h  e  mo  s  t   i  n  t  e  n  .s  e  . 


T 1 1  < »     s  i?  o  f  .  I  Cot  I  c  V.  r  n  s  -Ha  ^  e  <  i  In  s  e  r  v  i  e  e^  Program 

*J!ne<'  vears  aiMi .  Jj/lTerson  Cotmtv  beran  t(^  plan  . 
vt'rv         tisive  ir. service  nro^*ram  for  approximately  700 
teacber-;  in  v^-,:di;s    i  th'oui'.b  h  to  support  the  implernenta- 
rioti  oT  ;i  revised.     iMen  e  mrrirulutn.     nurinj'  the'  initial 
trial  run  of  «nn    inf^rrvicf  pror.r.in,  our  ;',o'*I  '.'as  to  provide 
teachers  with  an  \indi'r  s  r  and  i  ni'  of  the  valui'  that  the  new 
curricvilum  had  ^oy  tbeir  si.udent5:       To   ibis,  end,  we  pre- 
sented t!n»  cr/ntint  of  '  the  curr  i  {•uimn  in  an   inductive  way 
^■>y  pL-i.ini'  the  teacher's  in  a  *'liands -on"  learn  in)-  r^ole.  T9 
r)ur  dismav,    they  flooded  n*;  with  pt'rsonal  and  management 
stare  nuest^oir^,         h  as  'Tov  manv^  films  are  nrovi<led  with 
each  kit?"  I  h.'Ve  en(>u)'h  equij  uent   for  all  my  stu- 

di'ntH?"     "VM  H   it    rri'arr  a  lot   of  mes:  V"     '''./hen  do  1  have 
t(?  start    ".s  i  !ir  fills'. hov;  df»  v/e  i'.r.ide  nu/'  students?"  The 
person  al  and  nariaj'evien t  / sc»'' i  al  i  xa r  i  on  r'oncerns  about  the 
new  pro'.riM  were  prevent  ini;  the  teacber^^  from  dealinv,  with 
contt-nt  '■>f  the  inserv^Ci' 

Afipr   this    i.niti.)]    rsni'ifl  (tf   inef  f'ec  t  i  vi-  in'u-i/ice. 
t  b.(^  (pucerns  - 'Vised  i*^dopti"n  ^ode     v/as   iT\f  r  (Hb,iced  to  \is  .and 
the  l!r.;ervi(i'  pr' 1  an  tner^  red(s-i  jned  armmd  the     ta;'es  of 
e^-ni^       Ps'  *-rajMS  <^t    ^'■atuartr;  Huest  inuna  i.rt    (SoCf')  v;;'  ; 
adrii  n  !  ■••t  (o  •       poMnMa!    t  o/e  h»'r  audienci.-  ;!n(.   thi'  data 

used   j !-    planeii      ■»  1  "rf    {  -t/'usivf    and  ;ipproi  -  i  .1 '  '  mi- 
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service  ffir  the  entire  districlt.     Restated,  coTjcern  sta^^^es  ^ 
'  were  carefully  considered  and  utilized  in  planning,  the  con- 
tent of  a  series  of  inservlce  activitius.     For  teachers  at 
vthe  awareness  sta^e,  principals  were  asked  to  involve  them 
in  makinp,  the  deci.<ion  about  date  of  prop.ram  irnpleitientat ion. 
(The  decision  that  the  revised  curriculum  was  to  be  imple- 
mented had  already  been  made  at  the  district  level.)  Flexi- 
bililty  in  scheduling  was  available  since  the  inservice  was 
designed  to  occur^in  three  phases,  i.e..  the  inservices  were 
planned  to  take  place  over  a  two-year  period,  involving,  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  81  elementary  schools  in  each 
phase.     Principals  were  inservlced  for  one-half  day  in  the 
Retails  and  goals  of  the  new  prop.r^m.     They,  in  turn,  were 
^  asked  to  provide  their  staff  with  information  about  dates  nnd 
events  that  would  soon  occur  related  to  the  inservice  program. 

Two  months  after  this  preliminary  awareness  activity, 
more  detailed  information  was  provided  to  teache\-s  in  the 
first  implementation  phase  in  a  '  pr«^- Intervl ce'*  session 
-  held  within  each  el-ementary  school.     This  session  took 

place  after  school  durinr  a  regular  staff  meeting.  Members 
,    of  the  Sciencii  Department  distributed  r.uides  to  each  teach- 
'    er  aRnp,  with  printed  information  concerninp,  the  dates  and 
content  of  upcominK  inservice  sessions.     Teachers  were 
otiented  to  the  general  content  and  orgnni/at ion  of  the 
guide  and  time  was  provided  to  answer  their  questionu. 

•The  inservice  sessions  began  approximately  two 
months  later.     They  consisted  of  r:hree  full  days  of  relear.e 
time  and  were  aeld  :\t  nn  inservice  renter.   .The  classes  of 
inservice  participants  were  taught  by  substitutes  provided 
by  the  District  office.     Sessions  were  scheduled  approxi- 
mately three  months  apart  so  that  the  units  covered  in  each 
inf?^Wire  could  be  used  by  the  classroom  teachers  with 
theijsti.dents  dur^'ng  the  interim,     This  allowed  nan.uuMMent 
level  probleny  to  be  identified  iU\rU\y  Vhc  time  bvtveen 
sesrion^^  and  enal/led  nanv  f-«f.  the.se  problem;  to  he  resolved 
at  the  next  inservice  ••eiiinnn       In  ruldUion.  a  henvy  einpha-- 
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i^i'.i  was  I' I  a  cod  on  rosohition  oi'  y:\n,irvwv\'\l  concerns  in  thi; 
first  and  sfCdnd  inscrviLe  sessions.     A  s])i»rial  module  on 
classroon  n;m:i>:tni:en t   U'Un,'  video  tajH's  of"  teachers   in  the 
classroori  vas  proviiU'd  t:nr  this  purpose.     l)urin>'  the  time 
period  between  the  Tirst    nid  second  sessions  and  after  the 
secon<i  session,   two  r.i'nihiTs  of  the?  S'cience  Denar tmen t  spent 
a   lar^^o  fraction  of  their  ixni'  in  vhat  was  terined  "Comfort 
and  Carine,"  SL:h(^ol  visits.     I^urinr.  ther.e  visits,  eontact 
was  maiie  with  each  indivi<hial  teacher   for  the  purjiose  gf 
listening',  U)  n  nest  ions  and  resolvin"  problens  on  the  spot, 
if  porsihl^.     These  personal  contacts  vith  teachers  not 
only  ri'solvi'iT  many  of  their  ni^rsonal  and  manay.ement  prob- 
lems, but   also  identified  coieerns  ttial   could  be  handled 
in  a  more     en  oral  v;ay  at  the  next  ses.sion. 

Pata  two  years  after  the  first    inservice  sessions 
bej'.an  indicate  that  bv  select  inr  content  in  the  above 
fashi()n  and  schedu  1  i  n'.',  its  presentation  ovir  a  nc>riod  of 
several  months   (alm.ost   a  ve'ir),   the  i  n  f  orm4t  i  ona  1  ,  nersonal 
and  nana>*,ement  concerns  of  teachers  have  l*en  n-duced  to  a 
tfjlerable  li»vi*l.     At   this  oomu    inpact  c(*ncernj: .    tljose  con- 
ccrns  which  de.tl  with  wlu  ther  *  tudents  ari'  learning,  have 
only  be.^'.un  to  rise  slij'.htlv      This  raises  .V  question  as  to  * 
what  interventions  are  nec(?s:.arv  to  raii.e  .impact  concerns 
The  underlyiru'  hypothesis,   of  coutm',    i ';  that   leachi-rs  with^ 
impact  cfMU'erns  vill  prodvice  t  hi*  vM'-it^'^J^    learnir^'  in  stu- 
clients       This  hypothesis   itself  has  yet    to  be   invest  i)'at  <'d . 

Thi'  .•ipT)arc>nt    success  of  Mii  s   iii'U-rvjci'  plan  (dc^siy^.n- 
cd  to  rev.olve  ti.'achers'   personal  and  manajujment  concerns) 
suvjHist.s  very  stron>'.ly  that    it   will  attend  to  the  manar^-'- 
ment  tvpe  rpjestions  iaihi-rei^    in  the  soc i  .1 1  i /.at  ion  issui' 
described  bv  betake.     Acadein  i'c  i  .if.:; ,   on  one  haiid,  must,  rvroy^- 
n  i  /.e  the  developnent  a1   ti-it\ire  of    ^  eacher:;  '   iMincerns  and 
deal  with  the  manar.emj'n  t  /  :.nc  i  a  1  i /at  i  on  on(s  ])ri')r  to  nro- 
notin;-',  the  issue  of   imT>act   on  litu.dmt':.     On  the  othi'r  ha' 
it   any>ears   that    onie  teacher:;  arr  i^nt    .iw.»re  of.   rv,r  do  t  iu-/ 
placL-  hij'.h  v.iliU'  on,    ifip-it  t    roi;  irn\.      It   'lav  l.'C   that  the> 


ate  unAble  to  attend  to  these  types  of  concerns  as  lonp,  an 
the/  are  deHllng  with  manap.ement/soclallzatlon  Issues.  In- 
tc  vent  ions ''which  wir   help  teachers  become  more  aware  of 
and  place  a  higher      lue  on  the  impact  level  concerns  .ire 
needed.    V^at  are  th  se  interventions?    Who  is  responsible 
for  irxtiating  them?         suspect  the  school  principal  plays 
a  key  role,  but  this  apecplatlon  needs  to  be  studied. 

In  a  recent  report,  Berliner  (1976)  describes  the 
iriportant  behavior  of  a  successful  t:  i  .ssroom  teacher: 

.  The  classroom  behavior  of  a  successful  teacher 
is  characterized  by  direct  instruction,  whereby 
students  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  cur- 
riculum Materials  and  kept  in  contact  with  those 
miiterials  until  the  requisite  knowledpe  is  ac- 
quired.    At  the  primary  grades,  direct  instruction 
'       includes  goal  setting;  allocation  of  sufficient 

time  to  reach  goals;  motivating  students  by  appro- 
priate choice  of  curriculum  materials,  teachinp, 
methods,  and  teaching  behaviors  so  that  active 
learnirg  time  is  high;  providlnp  an  academic 
focus;  and  monitoring  student  activities  during 
the  allocated  instructional  time.     The  successful 
teacher  asks  direct  questions  and  provides  posi- 
tive and  r>egative  feedback  to  students  on  academ- 
ic matte™!     The  atmosphere  for  successful  direct 
instruction  is  warm,  apd  student  behavioral  prob- 
lems are  low  in  frequency. 

He  seems  to  be  describiT  ^  an  impact  level  teaciier 
who  has  ^f^lved  thr  problems  of  management  and  socialization 
and  moved  on  to  the  questions  t)f  how  students  acquire 
knowli.d^',e .  M 

Svnnmary  oC  Qucstiong^ 

B<«cau;ie  teacher,;  themse]  veu  have  individual  learning,, 
characteristics,   the  effects  of  tliese  differences  on  the 
teacher's  acquisition  of  knowledj^c  and  skills  needs  to  be 
studied.     Are  the  teacher's  own  coptiUWe  level,  learning 
style  and  value  structure  important  factors  that  affect 
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Lheir  learning'  and  icachirn'  stvlfs: 

Do  irp.ict  l{»vt»l   tcachtTs  prod\u'i»  jTcU  ur  lt.»;n*ninr  in 
their  classes?    Are  thev  the  ones  v/ho  use  "dirt-cl  instruc- 

*tion'*  cKs  tlpscribc^d  by  Hur liner?     How  -ire  impact  level  con- 
cerns aroused?    I'i '  1  thev  naturally  follow  when  management/ 
social  iv.dtion  concerns  are  resolved  or  d     teachers  reauire 

•  specific  interventions  to  redirect  their  ^^oals  to  the  next 
concerns  stap;e?  VThat'  is  the  role  of  the  principal  in  this 
process  ? 
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REACTIONS  TO  THE  TANtL  OH 
THE  CONTENT  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Kenneth  R.  Howey 
University  ot  Minnesota 

■\ 

One  is  invariably  teihptecl.  even  thoug'i  he  be  a 
reactor,  to  share  one's  own  ideas  (this  is  c:-pecXaHy 
tempting  since  the  topic  under  consicicration  here  is  one  m 
which  I  have  maintained  a  lonp,-s tandini;  interest). 
However,  when  the  rostrum  is  gtaced  with  such  dist inp,ui:;hed 
scholars  as  B.O.  Smith  and  Thomas  Good,  the  result  is  a 
multiplicity  of  provocative  ideas,  indeed  more  than  can  be 
easily  assimilated.     There*  is  no  need  to  add  more,  and  I 
gladly  limit  my  remarks  here  in  an  attempt  to  capture  but 
some  of  the  wisdom  which  they  have  shared  with  us  thii; 
mornin;;. 

Our  first  speaker,  Dr.  Smith,  has  done  a  splendid 
job  in  assisting  us  to  better  understand  a  complex  topic. 
No  finer  choice  could  have  been  mado  in  selecting  someone 
to  initiate  these  important  deliberation  .     i)oth  his  paper 
and  his  amplifying  remarks  underscore  ttie  need  to  better 
delineate  just  what  the  scope  and  sequence  of  teacher  edu- 
cation currently  is  and,  more  impprtar,tly .  what:  it  sliould 
be.     Be^iinning  with  courses  at  the  baccalaureate  level, 
through  the  critical   ^induction'  phase  when  actual  tedchinj^ 
responsibilities  are  assumed,  and  into  continuing  teacher 
education,  much  remains  to  be  done.     We  must  better  address 
the  question  of  just  what  content   is  most  appropriate  for 
what  type  of  teacher  at  wV  at  phase  of  their'  ctireer.  '  It  is 
essential  that  the  broad  bacVidrop  and  perspective  provided 
by  the  distinguished  scholar  be  maintained  in  attempting  to 
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improve  the  education  of  teachers.  Jt^ 

Dr.  Smith  also  reminds  us  that  any* given  teacher 
assumes  multiple  roles  and  thu>^  the'' content  of  teacher 
educ^itlon  must  not  become  preoccupied  w^th  only  the 
teaching  or  Instructional  role.    PlSnnlng,  classroom 
management,  and  evaluation  are  also  critical  respon^lbl-  ^ 
lltles  and  a  conslderctlon  of  multiple  functions  Is^essen^ 
tial  In  the  determination  df  appropriate  content  for 
teacher  education  programs,   /or  example,  there  has  been 
but  minimal  research  on  ^e  critical  relationship  between 
the  process  of  planning,  especially  of  a  collaborative 
natvjrfe,  and  resultant  Instructional  behavior .    .  ^ 

"Smith  also  suggests  that  there* Is  a  need  for  a 
synthesis  of  not  only  genetic  yei^gogiceil  skilla  hut  also 
of  pedagogical  competence  as  embedded  In  dlstinct^dlscl- 
pllnes^    \ihlle  tlmfe  constrains  agalflist  rjeactlng  to  many  of 
the  provocative  Ideas  set  forth  In  his  pape^r ,  the  following 
are  a  few  of, his  more  salient  obaervatlon^^^^ 

X)  Although  research  on  teaching  has  provided  us 
4-  with  multiple  Insights  Into  what  teachers  need 

to  know,  we  know  little  yet  about  how  teachers 
%  might  best  acquire  and  apply  this  knowledge. 

2)  We  must  be  more  precise  In  deflnli^  content  Xlch 
Includes,  among  other  things ,  definitions,  facte, 
law-like  principles,  rules,  values,  both  theory 
and  Ideology,  procedural  guldellhes  and  know- 
ledge of  both    how*  to'  and  'how  do.' 

3)  We  must  studjf  Intensively  various  modes  of  teach- 
ing, such  as  inquiry  teaching  Qnd  group-process. 

^4)  We  have  out  'nibbled  at  the  edges'  with  respect 
to  how  to  facilitate  student  Involvement  (at  all 
>  levels  of  schooling)  with' content .    He  poses  a 

'  most  Intriguing  question,  *'Are  there  difficult 
learnings  just  as  there  are  ^earning  dffflcul- 
les?"  '  :     •  \ 

5)  Finally,  he  underscores  the  need  to  address  the 
question  of  what  the  criteria  are  for.^the  selec- 
tion of  content  and  he  provides  some  examples  to 
whet  our  intellectual  ep'^etltes . 
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I  would  underscore  a  point  he  made  in  the  epilogue, 
l^e  suggests  that  we  appear  to-dfuffer  from  a  feebleness  of 
will  ...  a  loss  of  nerve  in  empldying  what  knowledge 
already  exists  in  shaping  more  coherent  and  orderly  pro- 
grams.   The  organizing  framework  he  has  presented  in  his 
paper  could  help  us  better  synthesize  what  knowledge  does 
exis^. 

Dr.  Good  has  done  an  outtstanding  job  of  summarizing 
for  us  where  classroom  research  h^  begun  to  produce  impor-- 
"*tant  useable  knowledge.     His  own  efforts  in  this'  direction 
have  been  significant.     He  underscores  three  basic  areas 
where  visible  inro,ads  have  been  made:    classroom  manage- 
ment, the *ef fects  of  differential  teacher  expectations, 
and  direct  instructional  tactics  in  the  acquisition  of 
*baslc\kno*^ledge  and  skills.    He  puts  the  direct  instrucr 
tional  approach  in  an  appropriate  perspective  when  he 
acknowledges  that  while  it  is  crucial  on  the  one  hand,  in 
a  broader  sense  it  is  neither  the  preferred  or  appropriate 
instructional  mode.^  ^ 

His  paper  .goes  beyond  'knowledge  of  and  addresses 
one  of  Dr.  Smith's  basic* concerns  of  'knowledge  how'  when 
he  provides  specific  guidelines  for  facilitating  effective 
'skill  acquisition"*  forms  of  teacher  education. 

He  also  addresses  what,  in  the  final  analysis,  may 
well  be  the  essence  of  continuing  teacher  education.  He 
cklls  for  meaningful  peer  feedback  (which)  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  availability  of  concepts  produced  in  earlier 
classroom  research,.     He  reminds  us  of  how  classroom 
research  will  best  be  utilized  when  he  states,  "In  short, 
classroom  research  (when  appropriately  conaucted)  can 
yield  concepts  which  can  help  teachers  to  consider  the  * 
range  of  hypotheses  considered,  ^and  to  make  the,jijttp:her     ,  \ 
more  aware  of  the  possible  consequences  of  his  or  Rer 
actions.*' 

Professor  Fenstermacher  ret  inds  us  of  a  critical 
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Reality;  in  the  final 'ana  1]^8 16  the  content  of  teacher  edu- 
X^ation  is,  to  a  large  degree,   •the  content  of  the  teacher's 
fliind.*    Assuming  some  degree  of  intentionality ,  if  not  ^ 
\ationai^ity,  he  suggest?  that  the  intentions  of  teachers 
do  guide  and  aci:olmt  for  thed^  performance,    lie  further 
suggests  that  teachers'  int*tions  are  largely  formed  and 
shaped  by  their  work  experiences,  especially  during  the 
crit!'ical  induction,  phase ,  and  in  turn  the  Impact  of  initial 
teacher  preparati'^n  is  considerably  diminished,    .  ^ 

Thus,  Fen's termacher  eloquently  captures  what  have 
long  been  central  concerns  for  those  concerned  with  the 
educa^^ion  of  teachei^.    How  #tr  *--«^her8\^  intention?  (and 
pferoaptions)  shaped?    How  are  theae  changed  ovei  v^^.T  '^^ 
what  extent  do  they  influence  the  dynamic  interactions 
which  occur  in  the  cl^sroom?    How  is  academic  rationality 
achieved  or,  in  the  langua&e  of  the  developmental 
theorists,  how  can  psychological  maturity  as  well  as  con- 
temporaneous fomk  of  gleaming  be  achieved?     ,  ^ 

Dr.  Fensterpaach^r  states  that  a  readiness  for  indue- 
♦  tion  must  be  based  upon  a  reasoned  and  morally  defensible 

view  of  education.'    The  implications  of  that  statement  for 
^he  content  of  Initial  teacher  preparation  are  si^ficant. 
He -suggests  chat  the  noviXiate  must  not  only  be  able. to  cop 
with  but  also  control  the  impact       the  school  setting 
"^^during  induction.    There  is  no  doubt  tjfiat ,  historically, 
initial  teacher  education  has  been  preoccupied  with  the  ^ 
psychology  of  thfe  individual  and  has  paid  but  minimal 
attention  to  the  sociology  and  psychology  of  the  school  as 
Vn  organization  and  comtauniCy.    His  paper  underscores  the 
.  fundamedital  need  to  broaden  our  ptjrspective  and  establish 
more  soUd  lines  of  inquiry  into  both  personall/perceptual 
and  organizational  domains.     He  conclpdes  his  paper  with  a 
bit)liographic  essay 'that  is  rich  in  both  the  breadth,  and 
depth  of  its  references  and  which  is  reflected  in  the 
insights  he  has  shared  with  us.  ^^ 

'  Dr.  FratE  has  brought  to  us  the  needed  perbpecti^;^ 
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of  tne  scholar-practitioner.     He  vividly^  i4^1ustr7it»es  the 
inadequacy  of  content  preparation  for  many  teachers.  This 
problem  is^^  compound^ci  rty  the  increiJsing  reas^gnment  and, 
in  matiy- cases]^  mij^asstcnment  of  classroom  teachers.     He   •  » 
notes  that  the  value  orientations  of  teachers  ar-«,  'in  fact,^ 
yaried  and  are  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  in  planning 
£or  tiieir  continuing  education.    Likewise,  he  underscores 
the-nejfd  to  consider  the  (cognitive)  developmental  level,  . 
of  tV^hers'and  the  constraints  that  Iffhited  development 
places  on      teacher's  ability  to  internalize  more  complex 
iMervice  goals.  * 

r  By  referring  to  his  -efforts  in  the  Jefferson  County 

school,  Dr.  Pratt  also  illustrates  .the'  utility  ot  the 

'  coi^c ems based  approach  to  assessing  teacher  needs  and,  in 
tuim;  planning  appropriate  interventions.     I  will  not  ela-- 
borate  on  the  concerns-based  approach  here,  as  that  innova-^ 
tivff-'. research  and  development  pioneered  by  Gene  Hall  and 
h£s  colleagues  i^  well  known  %o  most  .6f  you.     There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  oVn  mind  that  the  research  on  the  concerns- 
based  adoption  model  can  and  should  be  extended  in  terms, 
of  the  interaction  of  teacher ^concerns  with  a  variety  of 
otfier  personalogical  and  organizational  variables  in  better 
determining  the  readiness  of  individual  teachers  for  differ- 
entiated forms  of  teacli^r  education.  *• 

.  commend  Dr.  Pratt  for  his  insight  in  pointing  out 

some  of  the  many  personalogical  characteristics  such  as 
value  orientations,  preferred  teaching/learning  styles, 
developmental  stages ^and  phases,  and  levels  of  awareness 
and  concern,  which  might  be  considered  in  (better  differen- 
tiating learning  experience.*:  for  teachera,/*  His  paper 
powerfully  illustrates  the  consi4^Mhle  limitations  of  a 
''needs  assessment"  which  is  limited  fo  a  rank  ordering  of 
topics  of  Interest. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  the  sponsors  of  this  ' 
conference  for  invitfing  me  to  part  icipate  in  a  small  way. 
I  am  complimented.  '  These  distin^^ui  shod  speakers  and  the 
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other  presenters  haVe  been  mst  helpful  in  establishing^  a . 
productive  dtalogute^'  They  have  been  of  considerable  assli- 
^/  tance  In  helping  t^^sec  priorities  for  deeded  research  and 
development  In  teacher  education.  *  ,  , 


CONTENT  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION:' 
NEkT  STEPS  ON  THE  PFSFAHCIL  AGENDA 


Charles  Rnch 
Virginia  Coimnonwealtlv  University 


^  The  ^ur  papery  presented  in  this  sessloS  Var* 

,   widely  in  tflfeir  v'iewis^on  the  cojfitent  of  teacher  education-^* 
and  what  4:fie  yxt  steps  on  a  research  agenda  might  ile. 
I  suggest  thrat  there  afe  at  least  three  threads  common 
'to  -these  ptfveJCJB.    Fiwt.  -Che  "Content  Jeacher  Education" 
'  in  its  <deFinittOTrt'ib  a  complex  problem  and  ope  \:'hrft  • 
'guides  a\]rftD^uiry ''Second,  the  place  where  research 
ought  tcy  begin  is  With  the  teacher-in-situatlon,  but 
what  treachar  in  ^^hat  situation  is  open  to  Question.  *' 
ThfVd,  the  issue  of  criterion^by  which  decisions  about  ^ 
cbntent  for  a  -teacher  preparation  prof^ram  is  severed 
Is  {^receded  8y  th^  political  questf^on.  "'^o  selects 
what  cr Aerion?"  ^^is/ too.  liL#»worth/ of  analysis  . 
A  fiv; 'comments  about  each  of  these  common  threads  fol- 

1  r      ^  •      ^  « 

^     The  Issue' of  content(sI  raises  a  complex  dpfi-- 
nittonal  probyeni.    Ail  four  praMTtfters  suggested  ^hei r* 
own  definition  of  "content"  as  ic  relates  ^to  the  pre-^ 
parAtlon  of  teachers.  .However,  ^  varlfety* of  definitional 
•dimensionfi  emerged.  ,  Like,  a  Series       lens  , held  up  to 
examine  a  view!  these  dtoienaions  prov\de  a  tint  and  a  • 
hue 'through  wh^h  a  phenomenon  migh|>  be  perceived 
^ere  are  man>^  such  dimensions.    Let  me  mentlo^  a  f)ew: 
First,  t^e  dimension  of  specif iclty  appears  in 
'    both  Smith's  and  Good'c  paper Does  one  view  cont<jnC  as 
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the  teaching,  of  a  behavior  (e.g.,  hlg\i  versus  low  order 
questions)  or  as  the  teaching  of  a  cyomi^lex  activity 
(e.g.,  planning)?    Second,  Irhc  dijnenadon  of  location 
where  the  content  ia  taught       16^  hi'i^lichrtd  in  the 
papers  of  Fensteras^icher  and  Pratt.    One  might  argue 
that  the  same  content  taught  cnci-campu«  becomes  very 
different  coit'enc  when  taught  in  ^  continuing  educatioijf 
"cdurae  t>ffored  off-campus.    Tht^rd,  the  assumption  of  aJ^ 
trtining  continuum  addresses: the  dimension  of  time  in 
career.    We  routinely  iuggest  that  the  content  neces- 
sary for  a  preservice  teacher  should  be  different  fronf 
that  for  a  15*year  tehured  ma&ter  tcapher.    Is  this 
necessarily  true?    One  might  suspect  that  the  same 
coi^ent  presented  to  those  .two  population's  might  be 
processed  differently.    Finally,  the  dimension  of  ''Qwner- 
ship'i^  (Smith '  s ,  'selection  criterion '  o^,  Fehstenmacti'^r  * s 
•intent tonality')  is  pai*ticularly  critical.    Who  owns 
the  contc<nt  ^  the  ^>reAervice  university  professor,  the 
*schooi  -eupen/tgiftg  tjpacher.^the  public  schoot  maeter 
teacher,  or  the  iuifer^ice  director?    What  is  perceived 
^to  be  important^^epntent  to  orik  niay  be  muiecessary  ot 
useless  to  another.,    fc^doubt,  you  will  think  of  other  ^ 
definitiohal  dimenslpns  which,  when  applied,  influence 
pne^view  of  cpntent  and  f^ha't  research  questions  might 

forlnsJ^  ^  ^ 

,  *         An  assumption  underlying  thls-def initional  problem 
is  that  teachi«  preparation,  per  se,  Is  a  continuum  frpm 
preservice  through  induction  to  inservice.    This  con- 
ference, of  course,  is  organized  arohnd  this  assumption. 
Is  it,  however,  a  continuum?    Is  it^*  system,  implying 
a  differentiation  of  parts  with  an  intercopnectedness 

\among  them?    Research  needs' to  provide  evidence  in  sup-  . 

f\oTt  of  this  theoretical  constryct."" 

The  Rlace  to  begin  is  teacher- in-sltuations  but, 
what  teaqher?    In  vhat  situation?    All  of  the  presenters 
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suggest  that  the  place  where  resciirch  Tnl^ht  best  he 
focufied  is  with  the  teacher- in-situat ion,  Fenstenmacher 
speaks  quite  directly  about  the  "intentions"  of  the  '  ,  « 
teacher.  Smith  comments  on  the  ''power  of  the  work  place  ^ 
Good  reviews  the  research  on  teacher  effectiv^ess  on  the  •  | 
Job.  Pratt  discusses  the  ne^ds  of  the  practicing  teacher./ 
However,   there  is  diversity  among  schools.     There  is 

dTversity  between  nraaArvfrn  nnt^   in^t*r\r\        tanrharfi  In 

terras  of  their' goals  and  .expectations  in  schools  ,    f'ar-  /  ^t, 
ticularly,  there  is  diversity  between  two  cultures,  the 
culture  of  higher  education  and  the  culture  of  public 
education  (Sarason.  1971).     It  may  be  the  dffference 
between  these  two  cultures  that  challenges  the  assump- 
^tion  of  a  continuum  of  teacher  education*.     The  differen- 
tial impact  of  these  cultures  is  not  well' understood\ 
yet  they  both  are  felt  to  be  powerful  environments. 

'  A  tangehtial  question  to  the  issue  of  pl^ce  to 
begin  is  Smith's  admonition  that  we  would  he  well  advised 
to  design  the  content  of  teacher  programs  for  teaching 
"as  it  Is/*  rather  than  to  train  new  teachers  for  "what 
might  be.*'    Pratt  argues  tliat  inservice  should  be  used 
to  introduce  innovations  and  changes  within  the  schools. 
The  tm tn<||p»>of  teachers  with  new  skills  has  often  been 
a  rationale  for  ^jhanging  the  schools. 

Who  decides  what  selection  criterion?    The  political 
t^uestion  of  who  selects  what  criterion  To  be  U8i*d  to  select 
the  concent  for  teacher  education  is  fertile  ground  for 
analysis.    The  necessity  Kg  clarify  this  soci'Sri/political 
question  in, advance  of  developing  research  action  cannot 
be  underestimated.  *  One  of  the  realities  of "  the  **over- 
crowded  curriculum"  is  the  increasing  number  of  actors 
who  are  participating  in  the  definition  of  what  should 
be  taught  in. the  schools  and,  by  implication,  what  teachers 
should  learn  to  teach  about.     Judges,  legislators,  citi- 
zens panels,  in  addition^D)  school  board.s,  professional 
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school'^dtniniatr-^tore,  teachers,  parents,  and  students 
are  Involved  in  the  act.    The  plurality  of  values  was 
never  greater 1    the  processes  fer  resolving  values  fcon- 
fllcts  nev^r  more  distant  I  .  Can  research  help  in  the 
resolutidn?    Can  these  value  questions  be  articulated? 

I  suggest  thSi%  next  steps  on  the  research  agenda      ^  •  < 
fot  the  content  of  teacher  education  might  include: 

a.  Meta  analysis  of ^existing  research  on  the 
content  of 'teacher  education.    Both  Smith 

)      and  Good  suggest  there  is  a  beginning 
knowledge  base.  Activities  which' would 
put  It  in  a  "useful"  form  for  transmission 
would  be  w«U.come»  ^  *  • 

b.  Explanation  of  questions  surrounding  ^hat 

Argyris  and  Scbon  (1^74)  calls,  "theories  ' 
of  action  versus  theoties-uee These 
are  very  similar  to  Fenstenmacher 's  notion 
of  "theories  in  use"  and  "stored  theoriei." 
Strategies  for  the  processing  of  experience 
into  useful  changes  in  professional  behavior 
are  not  well  understood  and  logically  Should 
-     form  the  foundation  of  clinical  experiences. 

c.  Finally,  the  issue  --."I-fhen  do  the  processes 
of  teacher  education  become,  in  fact*,  the 
content?"       if  not  well  understood. 

r 
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This  topic  area  la  concerned  with  alternative 
delivery  systems  for  teacher  education  prograins 
along  trie  continuum  from  preservice  to  inservlce.,. 
The  area  covers  the  ways  and  raeans  of  teaching 
teachers  that  optimize  their  continuous  growth  and 
renewal.    Presently,  the  nodes  of  delivery  and  the 
reasons  for  and  effectiveness  of  various  delivery  ' 
systmB  are  not  well  understood.    What  are  alter* 
native  approaches  to  the  delivery  ofiteacher  edu- 
catitfn?    Can  research  lead  to  the  development  of 
a  conceptual  framework  or  typology' that  outlines- 
the  4^cope,  depth,  and  sequence  of  Interventions? 
What  should  the  next  steps  be  for  research  lind 
development  In  the  area  of  process  of  teather 
education?  ^ 


In  the  overview  presentation,  Kevin  Ryan ,  Associate 
Dean  of  Academic  Faculty  of  Educatlojial  Folindations  and 
Research  ^at  The  Ohio  State  ^toiversity ,  was  asked  to'.provide 
a  broad  picture  of  the  array  of- variables  and  issues  rele- 
vant  tc  Lhe  process  of  teacher  edutfation.  ^  He  was  asked  ^o 
address  the  variety  of  ways  in  whifch  content  ik  delivered  * 
to  preservice  and  inservice teachers  and  whether  or  not  dif 
ferent  processes  are  specifically  appropriate/effective  for 

preservice-lnduction-inservice.    Vtiat  assumptions  p.ulde  ^ 
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choices  of  procesften;  are  assumptions  dlfferertt  for  preser- 
vice.  Induction,'  and  Inservice?  'Kow  resurte  of  these  In- 
quiries might  be  applied  to  teacher  education  and  what  ques- 
tions and  fssues  are  raised  that  might  be  ^iddressed  in 
future  research  were  to  <AAmftiat6  the  preseatacion. 

•  Sharon  Feiman,  researcher  at  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search on  Teaching  at  Michigan  State  University,  gave  a  ^ 
Specialist  Preaentation.    She  was  asked  to  focus  on  the  role  * 
of  teacher  centers ,^  teacheriT'  obaTervations  of  their  own 
teaching,  and.  otb€r  techniques  that  enc6uragc  professional* 
reflection  and  growth.    The  presentation  was  to  sumnarize 
'research  and  other  "inquiry  that  has  been  conducted  in  these 
Cot  other  related) 'areas ,  and  to  identify  important  ques- 
tions* an*  issues  that  they  Vatse  that  could  be  addressed  £n 
futurte  teacher  education  research. 

Dick  Tisher,  Professor  of  Education  of  the  Education 
Faculty,  Hbnash  University.  Clayton.  Australia,  was  a 
Specialist  Presenter.  'He  was  afcked  to  focus  on  his  research 
.  and  the  related  research  of  others  ir  Australia  with  an  • 
emphasis  on  the  induction  phase  )^f  teacher  education.  ' 
Studies  and  issues  related  to*inductlon  wer4  thbught  to  be 
particularly  relevant  since  in  the  United  States  the  indue- 
tlon  period  is  just  beginning -to  be  recognized.    He  was  also 
asked  to  develop  questions  and  issues  related  tfo  the  process 
r  of  teacher  education  in  general  that  should  be  the  subject 
of  future  teacher  education  research. 

•     The  Specialist  Presentation  of  Betty  Dillon-Peterson. 
Director  of  Staff  Development  at  Lincoln  Public  Schools. 
Lincoln',  Nebraska,  was  to  focus  on  what  she  had  letfmed 
about  process  from  her  experience  and  recent  survey  study 
of  the  delivery  of *  staff  development/ Inservice  teacher  edu- 
cation to  teachers'.     She  was  also  asked  to  address  how  those  . 
learnings  cc aid  be 'applied  to  teacher  education  and  what 
questions  ard  Issues  should  be  addressed  in  future  teacher 
.  education  tesearch.       '  ^ 

Discussant  Christine- San  Jose         a  long  history  of 
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i>xpertl9e  in  the  area  of  teacher  innervlce  education,  3he 
is  the  Foundizig  Director  of  the  VeHl.  Oeneseo-Syracus^ 
Univers'itx  TeachinR  C^enter,  a'  join(  effo|;'t  between  a  school 
district  and  university  to  coordinate  a  preservice" inservice 

'teacher  education  t)ropran3.     Dittcusaant  Ton  Bcttis,  Principal 
of  Springbrook  Eleroentary  School  in  Kent,  Washington,  13  an 
international  leader  in  the  area  of  inservice  teacher,  educa- 

*  tion.    He  wotrks  extensively  In  inservice  in  the  Seattle,, 
Washington,  area  alonp.  the  West  Coast,  teaches  in  the 
Teachers  College  at  the  University  of  Washington,  and  con- 
'ducts  summer  inservlfce  seminars  for  Oxford  University  in 
Fnp.land.  /  .    -  . 
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INSIDE  THE  BLACK  BOXES: 
^•HE  PROCESS  OF  TEACHER "  EDUCATION 


Kevin  Ryan 
Thp  Ohio  State       vet  frit y 


In  recent «.y ear the  vocatotlary  of  "-thj6  teacher,  educa- 
tor hils  borrowed 'tr9m  g,»neral' systems  tfheory.    To  call  the 
education  of  teachers  a  syeteto- Is  to  emoloy  :^  meLtrphor:  a 
particular  ^et^of  words  Is  used  to  capture  the  reality  of 
what  hat  gone  on  under  the  labels  of  teacher  education  and 
teacher  training,    the. purpose  of  thto  paper  is  to  discuss* 

,  qi(ie  of  the  key  terms  In  s/stemsHihought.,  process,  and  how 
/It  relate*  to  the  education  of  t^chprj .  .  Another  purpose  is 
to  see  what  lasuee*  9nd  queetlons  can  be  generated  frOm  an  - 

,  examination  of  process  and  other  syshems  terms.    The  major  * 
sources  for  the  systems  concepts  in  this  Paper  are,  tlrSt, 
Eela  Benathy  and,  second,  t>e8mond  Cook.     Bela  Banathy  (1968) 
defines  the^ system       a  collection  of  Interrelated  and 
inters  ting  components  that  work  in  Intep.rated  fashion,  to 
attain  predetermined  purposes.^   For  examnie,  a  bicycle  is  a 
isechanlcal  system;  a  robin  is  a  biological  sy^t^m;  ^nd  the 

^Republican  party  is  a  socials  system,    Kor  Banathy,  eaci^ 
^system  has  its  purpose  or  purposes;  that  is,  what  it 
attempts  to  accomplish.  .The  system's  purooses  are  achieved 
through  the  process  operations  of  the  system.  Normally, 
there  are  other  components  which  are  the  working  parts  of 
the  system  and  are*  subordinate  to  the  process.  Normally, 
the  components  Interact  to  create  the  processes  designed  to 
achieve  the  system's  purpose. 

My  4olleague.  Desmond  Cook',  the  individual  most  respon 
slble  for  adapting  the  PERT  system  to  education,  sPeaks  of 
systems  in  a  way  that  hip,hllj>hts  the  orocess  dimension 
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(1978),    He  calls  a  system  a  processor  unit.    The  process  is 
what  changes  or  transforms  the  system's  tnPut  to  the  outout. 
In  the  teacher  education  systen).  then,  it  is  the  process 
that  su^osed'ly  transforms  the  student  ^nto  a  teacher. 

One  way  to  get  a  clearer  sense  of  th^eachei  educa- 
tion process  is  io' modify  slightly  Ross  Ashby's  ahw^jog  of 
the  system  as* a  black  box  (1958).    For  heuristic  purposes, 
Ashby  pictures  a  system  as  a  black  box  with»an  input  that 
is  cl^ar,  Witlj  an  output  that  is  clear,  but  whose  internal 
processes  are  unknown.    When  we  apply  trhis  analog  to  teacher 
eduction,  modifications  need  to  be  niade.    We  know  some 
things  about  the  Inputs.    We  know  some  things  aboi^t  the 
outputs,  and  we  know  some  things  about  the  internal  workings 
pf  the  box.    Further,  since  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
look >fi(t,  the  entire  sweep  of  teacher  education,  it  may  be  more 
useful  to  think  of  three  black  boxes:    oniB  for  preservice;^ 
one  for  the  induction  phase  (which  1  would  define  ^as  the 
first  few  years  ^^rior  to  the  tenure  decision);  and  the  third* 
box,  the  teacher's  inservice  training.    The  focus,  then,  is 
on  what  gods  on  inside  these  three  black  Uoxes.  First, 
however,  let  us  discuss  the  purposes.  ^ 

Purp^Dses 

The  purpose  of  a  system  has  direct  bearing  on  u 
system's  process  and  components.    'J.'he'' general  purnoRe  of 
teacher  education--thaL  is,  all  three  bo5^--is,  we  presume, 
to  initially  train  an  adequate  supply  of  effective  teachers 
to  enter  into  professional  life  and  to  maintain  and  improve 
their  professional  skills.    I  believe  that  this  or  something 
like  it  is  the  unexpressed,  but  generally  agreed  upon, 
purpose  of  teacher  education.    The  goal  of  this  purpose,  to' 
train  ''effective  teachers,"  is  the  output  of  the  system. 
Unfortunately,  this  specification  of  the  system* s  output  has 
been  a  troublesome  issue  for  our  field.    There  has  befen 
much  hand  wringing,  breast  beating  and  soul  searching  over 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  an  empirically  derived  defini- 
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tlon  6f  the  "effective  teacher."    Much  to  the^  discomfort  of  L 
many  in  our  f^eld,  the  .intended  output  of  our  proRrans  a(td 
inservicic  efforts,  is  a  matter  of  oi^e's  value  judgment,  ' 
^     someone's  or  group's  preferences.    While  hardlv  a  feltci- 
I     toii8^^^*cDndition,*  teacher  educa^rs  can  take  a  bit  of  comfort, 
'    since  they  have  a  good  .deal  of  company  among  medical  educa- 
tors,  law  educators,  and  social  work  educators. 

On  the  other  hahd,  this  Inability  to  determine  scien- 
tifically what  is  In  effective  teacher,  and,  therefore,  have 
a  scientifically  catisfcylng  goal  tor  our  progi^ams,  if^y  be 
being  used  as  a  mask  for  cmr  own  inaction'.    Many  In  6ur 
fi-eld  are  failing  to  do  the  hardiwork  jof  defining  what  ^ 
knowledge,  what  skills*  what  strategies,  what  attitudes  and 
what  values  we  espouse,  and,  therefore    to  what  we  commit   '  ' 
ourselves  as  the  goals  of  our  program,  -\ifhile /engaging  in 
such  an  imprecise  practice  mfiy  bother  many,  the ^consequences 
of  not  doing  that  are  much  worse.    V?ithout  this  clarity  W 
purpose,  the  sj%tem  becomes  rudderless.    Not  having  an  I 
^agreed  upon^aim  for  the  system,  the  trainers  and  trainees 
are  free  individually  to  Interpret  wfiat  they  are  doing  and 
where  they  are  going.    When  this  hapoens,  the  process  Ij^gins 
to  fall  apart.    The  components  faf^  to' mesh  andjXhe  original 
purposes  for  coming  together,  in  a  system  dissblve.  '  *  * 

However,  having  a  clearly  (^fined  purpose  and  a  well 
articulated  goal  does  rSot  guarantee  success.   .Systems,  par-^^ 
ticularly  human^^shems ,  evolve  other  purposes  as  they 
grow  and  develbp.     Some  of  these  alternative  'purposes  becomo 
visible  and  legitimate.     Some  are  subterranean.  Sometimes 
they  affect  tbe  system's  ability  to  achieve  its  stated  pur- 
pose.    For  €^annle,  a  teachei"  education  pr9gram  in  a  small 
liberal  ^rts  college  may  have  beea  designed  to  develop 
scholar  t^acher^.    Over  the  years  as  the  college  began  to 
face  substantial  economic  problems  and  enrollment  declined, 
the  purposes  of  teacher  education  in  the' institution  may 
have  been  altered  to  be  a  low-^iost,  high-enrollment  unir 
which  w^il,  in  effect,  financially  support  a  dispropor- 
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^lonately  iarge^ortion  of  the^collef?e '  s  total  operation. 
'Or,  a  rejiional  Sta'te  universitv*^  teacher  training  program 
mighJ:  be  used  by  the  centra^!  administration  to  impress-the 
state  lej^islators  of  the  great:  contributioh  thfe  university 
as  a  whole  is  making  to  the  welfare       the  state.    Or,  a 
large  state  university  anight  exp'erienc  •  a  s^ift  in  purposes 
over  the  years. so  that  its  true  purpose  now  is  to  support 
doctoral  candidates  ifcho  function  as  teaching  assistatHe  and 
carry  the  teachjer  ^(Jucation  program  largely  by  themselves. 
Or;  a  private  research-oriented  irlstitution  can  evolve  so 
that  its  true,  purpose  for  being  involved  in  teacher  ediica- 
tion  is  to  enable  a  handful  ot  faculty  members  to  do  " 
research  an4  speculate  about  teacher  education.* 

Mmiilarly,  tjie  official  purposes  of  inservice  can  . 
stray  from  the  official  linjp.     It  'can  become  a  justifica-  y 
tion  for  the  hiring  of  so  many  administrators  or  a  vehicle^ 
for  the  superintendent  to  assimilate  a  particular  educa- 
tiional  change  with  which  he  is  currently  enamored. 

There  is,  too,  the  purposes  of  the  people — notice 
I  did  not  say  input--in  this  system.    The  system  expects 
that  the  person  who  has  presented  himself  for  training  has 
a  set  of  purposes  that  is,  on  the  whole,  congruent  with 
the  purposes  on  the  assumption  tha'r.  the  trainee  shares  its 
purposes.    For  instance,  the  trainee  may  have  entered  the 
p^-ogram  in  order  not  to  expend-  too  m\lch  time  or  intellec-  ^ 
tual  energy  and,  also,  have  at  the  end  a  career  Insurance  I 
policy  \xi  the  form  of  a  teaching  certificate.    Or,  to  to 
*  the  second  black  box,  the  induction  system  for  beginning 
teachers:     the  putpose,  ot  the  system  designers  may  bd  to 
take  an  unfinisHed  teacher  and  provide  advanced  trainiiJg 
in  the  form  of  more  highly  developed  professional  Rki^^ls. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  the  first-year  teacher 
may'be  simply  to  get  a  contract  and  become  a  second-year 
teacher.     In  Iflke  manner,  the  ♦purpose  of  the  third  box  of 
the  inservice  training  system  may  be  to  provide  specitlc 
skills  or  fo  train  the  teacher  in  new  areas.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  purpose  oF^he  experier^ed  teacher  may  be  to  get 
to  a  higher  level  on  the  salary  schedule  without  having  to. 
cut  too  deeply  into  their  discrei ionarv,  time  and  energies.  ' 

This  whole  area  of  the  system* s  real  purposes  needs 
much  greater  clarity.     In  addition,  I  believe,  we  need  to 
.  know  much  more  about  the  congruity  between  thiiv\eal  putc  o 
poses  of  the  system  an.d  the  real  purposes  of  the  trainers 
and  trainees  involved  in  the  system- s  process'es. 

a  > 

^jhrocess  Components  ^  ^         . .  - 

^         The  human  transformations  that  are  tj  |P,o  oil  m  each 
of  the^e  three  systems--prese.' vioe ,  induction  and  Inser- 
vice--are  carried  out  by  process'  comi^^onents ,  which,  -in 
effect,  do  the  work  of  the  s;  stem.    Tney.^t^  designed  to 
actually  make  the  changes.    There  is  a  dif f iculty ^here , 
though.     For  instance,  in  a  mechanical  system*  such  as  a 
V-8  engine,  the  -nrocess  components  have  certain^va^y  ob- 
servable attributes.    However,  wljen  wfe^peak  of  tSacher  edu- 
cation, we  need  to  operate  at>v  a  different  level  of  genera- \ 
lity.    The  components  are  neither^ as  observable  nor,  as 
sharply  defined.     Nevertheless,  there  are  activities  going 
on  within  the  boxes  that  most  peoRle  would  agree  fit  with 
certain  labels.  *  •  * 

N  R^jeservice  components .    Most  college  cat^^ftogs  ♦Ln 

desc^^ibing  teaVher  bducatton  programs  list  certain  corftpo-- 
nents  not  unlike  the  following:     Introduction  to  educaodon; 
*speaiai  methods  courses;  psychological,  historical  and 
philosophical  foundations;  and  some  form  of  student  teaching 
Increasingly,  programs  are  adding,  e^vly  experience  or 
careeia^  exploration  components.    Many  of  the  components  have 
subcomponents  such  as  micro-teaching,  simulations  of  class- 
room problems  ,  and  various  clinical  experiences.  These 
individyal  components/  then,  are  expected  to  make  a  change* 
in  the  preservice  student,     t^ai^d  out   in  a  certain  confi- 
guration, they  are  expected  to  take  a  non- teacher  and  trans- 
form him  into  a  teacher. 
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^'  colleague,  Desmond  Cook,  Cells  me  thaJCr  a  system  . 
is  what  we  decide  to  c6ll  it.     He  means,  I  believe,  tha,t 
we  draw  the  system's  boundaries  and  we,  therefore,  can 
include  oiA exclude  what  we  want.    With  this  in  mini,  it 
might  be  worthwhile  Just  to  point  towards  some  possible 
other  preservice  teacher  training  components,  ones  that  are 
not  in  the  college  catalog..    For  example,  neo-Freudiins 
would  suggest  we  learn  to  be  teachers  while  still  in  the 
crib.  'Wright  and  Tuska  (l969)  suggest  tha^t  our  orientation 
as  teachers,  is  strongly  affected  by  our  early  social  inter- 
actions with  parents  and  other  siblings.    Another  component 
^at  has  long  fascinated  me  is  the  effect >  quite  unknown, 
of  the  long  years  of  teacher-watching ^ that  all  of  us  under- 
go before  entering  teacher  education.    My  calculations 
suggest ithat  we  have  each  watched  the  equivalent/of  ten 
thousand  full  length  movies  of  the  teaching  process.  1 
find  it  impossible  to  conclude  that  this  ha^^^hf^d  a 
substantial  impact  on  our  behavior  as  t^^^ers.^  It  wouU 
appear  that  we  have  igntjred  a  number  of  the  more  intere«Bting 
process  components  'An  out  study  of  preservice  teacher- 
education. 

The  induction  conmpnenfeB.    At  the  outset*  we^ must 
acknowledge  thi^^  is  ^fficult  to  talk  about  the  teacher 
'  training  that  g^Kfon  difring  the  induction  period.    For  dx\e 
thlhft,  induction  is  not  a"' very  wAl  defined  concept  in  edu- 
•  cation.    We  speak  of  new  teachers  and  a  probationary  period, 
but  we  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the  process.    Nor  is 
thexe  a  clear  or  well  defined  sets  of  interventions  or  pro- 
cess componerlts  to  which  we  can. point. 

The  following  list  is  suggestive  of  some  things  that 
some  school  districts  do  for  beginners,  particularly  in  the 
first  year  of  their  .Induction  period;^  the  orientation 
meetings  for  new  teachers  prior  to  the  beginning  of  tiy 
school  year;  spectral  meetings  of  first  year  teachers  wit/h 
'   administrators  and  others    such  as  representatives  of  the 
teachers  associationi  a  formal  or  informal  buddy  system; 
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and,  a  few  classroom  observations  and  followup  tonferences. 

In  most  cases,  these  components  disappear  or  drop  oft  in 

trequency  after-  the  first  ysar.    Nevertheless,  until  tenure, 

the  beginning  teacher  receives  ^  special  scrutiny.  If  not 

special  assistance. 

Inservice  coqiponents.    The  components  of  inservice 

Chaining  are  tr  >re  discernable  than  those  of  the  irtduction 

period,  but  still  a  good  deal  less  obvious  and  less  precise 

than  the  preservic^ ' componedts .    One  wav  to  break  down 

these  (Tomponents  would  be  to  categorize  th^m  into  those 

the  teacher  pursued  on  his  own  and  those  h%'  pursues  wi  th 

other  teachers  in  his  building.    Tbe  most  obvious  among 

the  first  group »  those  he  pursues  on  his  ovA,  are  gradGbte 

courses  and  graduate  progi;^ms^    Some  pf  th3|le  components  * 

are  directed  ?t  iwprov^ng  the  teach^  in  the  teaching  role; 

that  is,  improving  his  teaching  performance^    Otfhers  are 

training  for  new  roles,  such  as  guidance  cidns^lor  and  have 

little  relationship  to  his  current  teaching.*  Increasingly, 

the  graduate  progt'am  in  education  is  becoming  a  major  compo- 

♦ 

nent'in  the  teacher  s  inseryice  develop'ment .    As  of  19  76, 
thirty-seven  percent  of  te^ch^rs  hold  masters  degrees,  and 
one  would  guess  a  large  percentage  are  in  the  process  ot 
acquiring  such  degrees  .  1^ 

Other »compopents  which  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular  about  which  we  know  relatively  little  are  profe^- 
ddonal  leave  days  and  sabbaticals.     However,  it  is  a 
common  requirement  that  the  teacher  specify  what  it  is  he 
or  she  w^i^  gain  as  a  result  of  th^  experience^. 

The  mqst  widespread  type  of  inservice^^  that  nro- 
vided  for  teachers  as  a  collective,  normally  at  the  build- 
ing level.     Some  of  this  inservxce  training  is  highly'  ^ 
focused.     For  instance,  the  school  decides  to  adotjt  a  new  " 
mathematics  series  and  ail  the  elementary* teachefs  in  the 
bui).ding  need  to  ^be  trained'in  the  new  approach.     Or^  it  is' 
decided  >hat  discipline  is  ,a  major  problem. ir  the  school, 
and  all  teachers  underpo  training  in  ;i  particular  method  of 
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classroom  management.    Another  type  of  collective  inservice 
,  training  would  be  a  more  generalized  type  of  training,  such 
as  instruction  in  new  metihbds  of  reading,  where  the  inten- 
tion is  to  provide  staff  development  rather  than  to  preoare 
new  teacherd  to  do  something  specifically  different. 

Somewhere  between  these  tv?o  types  of  components, 
the  individually  pursued  and  the  group  experience  compo- 
nents ,  is, the  tether  center,  a  relatively  new  concept. 
Here,  the  teacher  as  an  individual  or  with  colleagues  of  his 
choosing  engages  in  activities  tlfkt  normally  relate  directly 
to  his  own  teaching  concerns , 

These,  then,  are  the  more  or  less  discemable  compo- 
nents that  are  in  place,    They  are  supported  as  part  of  a 
ti/ansformation  process,  a  process  that  is  supposed  fco  help 
the  trained  teacher  become  more  effective  as  a. professional . 

Environment 

The  process  ot  teacher  education  is  not  the'*  sum  of 
^the  acrlons  of  the  components  on  the  input*  Environmental 
fa;:tore  surround  tpe  process  and  its  indivi^dual  components. 
While  extracurricular  activities  and  other -distractions  of 
university  life  haye  effects  on  the  outcomes ^of  training 
programs,  the  impdct  of  the  environment  on  the  induction 
,  and  inseirvice  phase  of  teacher  education  seem  more  obvious, 
one  set  of  environmental  factors  are  the  expectations  of 
students  and  parents.    Surely,  the  kind  of  teacher  one 
becomes  is  Influerirfed  by  whether  one  is  teaching  in 
Scarsdale,  tlewYork,  or  in  the  South  Bronx.    .Other  environ- 
mental factors  are  the  expectations  or  professionai  cvlture 
established  by  oner's  teacher  colleagues.    Another  important 
environmental  factor  is  the  state  of  the  job'market.  If 
the  job  market  is  tight,  one  would  suspect  that  the  behavior 
of  the  untenured  teacher  is  affected.    Many  Other  environ- 
mental factors,  such  as  faculty  morale,  administrative 
style,  possibly  even  the  age  of  the  t;acul!;y,  represent  what 
might  be  called  the  hidden  curriculum  of  induction  and 
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tnservlco  teacher  education.    Surely »  these  environnental 
factors  have  some  effect  on  the  teacher  and  on  how  he  exper- 
iences .the  more  visible  components. 

The  ConfiRurations  of  Teacher  Education 

^  Th^  components  of ' teacher  training  are  normally  seen 
as  interacting  together  as  part  of  a  total  process.  Tl^y 
can,  however,  interact  in  very  different  configurations  of 
delivery  systems.    This  Is  perhaps  most  dramatically  sefen 
in  preservice  phase.    The  dominant  configuration  is  under- 
graduate teacher  education.    Ninety  percent  or  .more  of 
teachers  become  professionals  using  this  x;oute.. 

^    J)uring  the  l!)60's  and  50's,  though,  another  delivery 
system  was  rather  widely  used--the  post-baccalaureate 
training  program.    The  most  well  known  of  these  is  the  MAT 
or  Master  .of  Art  in  Teaching  pattern.    This  alternative 
a(>proach  allows  not  only  for  a  late  decision  into  teacher 
education,  but  provides  the  teacher,  particularly  the 
secondary  school  teacher,  with  more  oDportutfltv  to  take 
courses  in  his  teaching  field.    'Although  there  is  some 
continued  study  of  ^ne^s  content  field  in  this  graduate 
program,  the  concentration  is  on  the  professional  compo- 
nents.   As  the  teacher  shortage  turned  into  a  surplus,  the 
MAT  pattfem  has  become  less  popular 

/  third  configuration  is  what  I  would  call,  for  lack 
of  a  better  wor^,  the  *'slip  through'*  configuration.  Here 
the  ^student  skirts  the  formal  preservice  teacher  education 
programs  and  somehow  finds  a  )ob  in  a  classroom  and  later  . 
some  form  of  state  certif icatic^n.    Many  private  and  paro-^* 
chial  schools  recruit  from  people  who  have  bypassed  teacher 
training.    Some  of  the^e  teachers  have 'taken  some  ofthe 
components  in  programs  ,^ut  never  had  the  t,ime  or  opportu-. 
nity  to  take  the  full  sequence.    While  fifteen  years  ago 
it  was  quite  common  for  public  Schools  to  hire  people  who 
had  utilized  the  "slip  through"  configuration,  this  is 
not  tne  case  today.  *  , 
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Research  on  Process  ,  , 

There  are  aeveral-  plagulttg  problems  with  research  on 
the  process^of  teacher  education.    One  of  the  most  vexing, 
mentioned  earlier.  Is  that  we  do  not  have  a  common  product 
or  output  In  mind.    A  second  i^oblem  haa  t6  do  with  the 
process  components;    We  have  approj^linately  1  .'j69' collegela  ^ 
and  universities  preparing  teachers.  '  Mattiy  of  these  insti- 
tutions ma  ntaln  several  different  teacher  training  programs. 
For  in8tanc^  ray -own  institution.  Ohio  State  Univereity. 
has  some  tweaty-three  diltinct  progran%    Therefore,  one' 
♦cannac  count  on  a  process  component,  such  as  an  educational 
psychology  course  or  special,  methods  course  to  be  the  same 
from  one  institution  to  the  next.    There  iV  a  great  varia- 
bility  in  how  jfhese  process  components  exist  and^function 
in  programs^.    For  instince.  if  we  pay 'that  fifty-five 
percent  of  the  teacher  education  pt*bgrams  ip  the  country 
eiftploy  the  i^^ocess  component  micro  teaching,  what  are  we 
sayc^^g?    I  fear,  not,^  great  deal.    For  although  micro- 
teaching  is  a  comparatively  well  defined  process  component. 
'  tfie  different  ways  in  which  it  Is  applied  prcsutoably  have 
widely*  different  effects.  '  In- some.^Pf08"^»  the  micro - 
teaching  students  are  children.    SoSe  preservice  teachers 
are  givfen  opportunity  to  master  mdny  skills  in  a  micro- 
teaching  setting.    The  preservice  student  progresses  from 
.one  skill  to  the  next  only  after  attalijlng  a  relatively  . 
high  level. of  mastery  and  8p<ftiding  many,  laany  hours  in  this 
training  ct)mponent.    In  another  program>  microteaching  may 
be  done  v^th  other  preservice  students  acting  as  teachers 
and  stM^ents.    One  or  two  skills  are  practiced  and  levels 
of  mastery  are  not  specified.    Nevertheless,  both  program^ 
claim  mlcroteachlng  as  a  process  component.  , 

^      Added  to  the  unclear  product  problem  ani  the  lack 
of  clarity  aboilt  the  components. '  there  Is  the  question  of 
the  process  Itself.    I  have  wondered  about  the  impact  of 
what  goes  on  inside  our  threp  blacWT>oxes.  particularly^  the 
'  preservice  box.    «ther  than  'a  strong  hunch  that  field-based 
experiences  have  an  impact  tr  irqDacts--and  these  impacts 
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are  probably  both  positive  and  nep.atlve--lt  I9  a  real 
questlt'n  whether  the  total  process  has,  a  substantial  Impact 
on  Its  trainees.    One  might  argue,  lacking  any  .subs tantlal 
evidence  to  the  contrary that  teacher  education  Is  a  very 
Weak  treatment.     Indeed,  tt  may  be  little  more  than  a  ' 
placebo.     (This  speculation,  incldcntly,  is  not  to  argue  for 
the  abolition  of  teacher  education.    As  every  ^uccesstul 
doctor  knows,  even  placebos  are  usetuT , ) 

It  is  questionable,  however,  that^  the  few  reoources 
that  we  have  available' to  us  to  study  teacher  education  • 
are  most  fruitfully  spent  measuring  the  inpact  of.  specific 
process  components  in  specific  environments  with  nartlcular 
•teachers  and  students  or  even  the  process  as  a  whole.    I  am 
pefsuaded,  by  a  question  that  Frances  Fuller  and  rtllver  Bown 
raised  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Natl9nal  Society  for  Che  Study 
of  Education  Yearbook  on  Teacher  Kduca^lon  Cl^^75)  .  After 
acknowledging  the  Importance  of  the  question,  "Which  fnter- 
ventions  by  which  intervenets  in  which  Situations  elicit 
,what  responses  from  which  prospective  teacher?"  Fuller  and 
Eown  end  their  essay  with  the  plea  that  we  ^njJwer  a  mord 
fundamental  question,  "l/hat  is  out  there?'*    If  for  nCK 
other  reason  but  to  make  Informed  Judgments  about  how  to 
use  our  limited  training,  resources  in  teacher  education, 
we  must  know  the  answer  to  the  question,  "V/hat's  out  there?*' 
For  purposes 'of  clarification,  le^  ne ^sugpest  a  few 
questions  about  what  is  out  there  v;hlich  are  not  about  the 
system's  components  or  products,  but  Its  neonlc  (inputs) 
and  envlronmerft  surrounding  the  components.     For.  instance, 
we  need  to  knew  who  is  going  into  teacher  education  today. 
What  do  they  really  know  about  their  content  fields?  What 
do  they  want  from* college ,  from  a  career,   from  life?  What 
are  they  experiencing  as  they  po  through  a  pre-established 
teacher  training  process'    This  question  is  interestinp  to 
me  b*ecau8e  I  suspect  that  we  have  designed  our  tfriining 
programs  for  someone  who  we  V^^^^"^^         made  a  clear  c.ireer 
choice  and  is  committed  to  teaching.     Is  it  posslbl'^' that 
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many  of -the  people  going  through  our  programs  are  unclear 
about  why\hey  are  there  and  have  a  very  low  levtfl  commit- 
ment  to  teaching?    If  so,  how  does  this  affect  the  way  they 
go'  through  the  training  program?    1  hear  little  recognition 
among  teacher  educators  of  the  other  things  that  are  com- 
peting for  the  attention  of  their  students,  such  as  their 
struggle  to  break  away  from  their  parents  and  become  inde- 
pendent; their  quest  for  new  friendships:  their  graiopllng 
with  new  problems »  such  as  an  incompatible  roommate;  their 
search  for  a  larriaga^artner ;  the  "Intellectual  and  emo- 
tional turoAOi  L  they^  are  experiencing  as  values  and  deeply 
held  faiths  are  threatened.    What  I  am  suggestirig  is  that 
Wft  know  very  little  about  the  relationship  of  our  training 
and  what  is  really  g^ing  on  In  the  minds  and  emotions  of 
•our  students.    In  any  event,  we  need  to  know  much  more 
about  the  match  between  student  input  and  program  process. 

Moving  to  the  next  box.  th?  induction  box,  it  seems  \ 
tLat  we  have  the  reverse  situation.    We  finally  have  ihe 
yo\mg  persoiils  attention,  but  we  have  no  training  process. 
Let  roe  be  more  specific,    Those  of  us  who  have  scratched 
the  surface  of  what's  going  op  in  the  life  of  beginning 
teachers  have  a  very  distinct  'sense  that  something  very 
powerful  la  going  on  here.    Contrary  to  the  picture  of  the 
distracted  presen'ice  young  person,  the  bepirning  teacher 
la  extremely  aroused,  if  not  overchallenged.    What  we  see 
in  many  cases  is  a  new  teacher  who  has  been  lulled  into 
a  false  security  by  a  sheltered  student  teacher  experience 
Early  In  the  first  term  as  a  teacher  in  hid  own  class- 
room, he  Bxpariences  a  crisis,  usually  related  to  ciass- 
•      room  management,  and  he  is  aroused  as  in  np  other  time 

in  his  life.    His  Job  and,  indeed;  his  peraonhood  have  been 
threatened.    Now,  ha  is  ready  to  learn  to  be  a  teacher.  Ke 
begins  a  search  for  "^at  works."    He  is  ready  to  follow 
anyone  who  can  give  him  an  answer.    And  if  he  looks  hard 
enough,  answers  do  ccme  from  the  environment.  His 
administrators,  bis  colleagues ,  and  even  his  Ftudents  tndi- 
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cate  what  is  Acceptable  and  yalued  behavior.     It  v;ould  seem 
that  at  tills  tine  of  doubt  and  vulnerabi  litv  the  real 
teacher  education  goes  on  and,  a^ain.  we^know  very  little 
About  It. 

Vfhen  we  move  to  tho  third  box.  the  l-nservlce  teacher 
educat-ion  box,  a  real  process  of  diffusion  goes  on.  Here 
we  are  talklnf^  about  over  two  million  nrofesslo  .als  at 
different  levels  with  very  distinct  kinds  of  needs  in 
^thousands  of  different  schools  and  variables.     I  think, 
nevertheless,  that  the  question  Is  still  "What's  out  there?' 
We  need  to  have  a  much  better  fix  on  what  Is  going  on  In 
the  minds  of  teachers  tnservlce.    The  question  that  I  have 
J  personally  been  interested  In  in  the  last  several  months^ 
*"'is  whether*  or  not,  for  the  majority  of  teachers,  teaching 
•should  be  a  lifetime  career.    It  may  be  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  teaching  it  is,  for  many,  a' *'burn  out**  career. 
By  that,  I  mean  an  activity  that  is  so  ohysically  and  > 
psychologically  detranding  that  they  can  only  do*  it  for  a 
relatively  short  period,  perhaps  three  or  four  or  five 
years.     If  this  hypothesis  Is  correct,  inservice  training 
may  be  the  proverbial  band-aid  on  a  pauing  wound.  Recent 
rtfseaVch  by  my  colleague.  Kaoherlne  Newman  of  the  tjniver- 
sity  of  Houston,  supgeflt;^  that  formal  inservlce  process  has 
little  meaning'  and  less* value  to  veteran  teachers  (1978). 
Newman's  toacbers.  who  hav§^ts5upht  anywhere  from  nineteen 
to  thirty-five  years,  range  In  attitude  toward  inservlce 
training  from  mere  tolerance  to  disp,\i8t:«  'j 

Summary 

if  we  are  seriogs!  /  to  pursue  the  question  of  what 
Is^ogt  there,  we  should  attend  to  the  story  about  the 
'empirical  scientist  who  yished  to  find  out  about  all  the 
l|vint;  creatures  that  exist  in  che  sea.     He  cast  the  ne^ 
irtto  the  sea.  examined  che  c*t(ch  and  then  proudly  annouiced 
the  empirical  law,   "All  sea  creatures  art;  no  more  than  two 

Inches  long."    If  Wf^  are  ro  p.e^  nasc  trte  obvious,  the  two 
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'    inch  creatures,  we  need  to  attend  tp  our  nets. 
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PROCESS  AND  INSERVICE  T€ACHER  EDUCATION 

Elizabeth  A.  Dillon-Peterson' 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Public  Sc)iools 


This  paper  will  focus  on  aspects  mf  process  re- 
latiofe  to  teacher  education  primarily -from -the  viewpoint 
of  /n^distrlctj  inscrvice  progrHiAimers .    It  will  (a)  define 
"pj^cess*'  as  it  is  used  in  the  paper;  (b)  relate  human 
nMds  to  the  process  of  Inservice  teacher  education; 
/c)  relate  orgatfizational  health  to  effective  process; 
/(d)  identify  characteristics  of  effective  staff  develop- 
/ment  processes  I  (eO  describe  examples  of  successful  de- 
livery gystcrras  9r  processes  in  inservice  practice.  It 
wi]^l  deal  only  with  the  teacher  inservice  process,  not 
with  inservice  for  other  staff  members  nor  with  effects 
on  student  learning.  ^ 

-Process:    A  Definition 

As  indicated  in  materials  describing  the  rationale 
for  this  conference,  considerably  less  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  process  of  tt  acher  education  fhan  has  been 
paid  to  the  content.     Conventional  wisdom  tells  us  that 
certain  processes  seem  to  work  while  others  are  less 
successful,  but  there  is  little  more  than  emj^rical  evi- 
dence upon  which  to  base  decisions  or  construct  prop.ratns 
of  cither  preservice  or  inservice  education.    Not  to 
pay  attention  to  the  empirical  evidence,  hgwever,  is  to 
overlook  a  potentially  valuable  source  of  information 
whiih  could  provide  many  useful  research  studies.     It  is 
the  purpose  of  ihis  paper  to  identify  soin|t  of  the 
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pract^ices  which  appear  to  be  successful  for  further^con- 
si deration. 

To  initiate  a  discussion  of  the  process  of  teacher 
education,  it  may  be  helpful  to  consider  the  definttioji  of 
••process."    Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  defines  it  as, 
•'A  natural  phenomenon  rarked  by  gradual  changes  that  lead 
toward  a  particular  result  (of  growth)'';  "a  series  of 
acticms  or^  operations  conducing  to  an  end;  a  continuous  , 
operation  or  treacment." 

Key  words  or  jjhrascs  in  these  definitions,  in  term§ 
of  inservice  teacher  education  or  staff  development  (which 
are  used  inter chavigftably)  are:    "natural  phenomenon," 
"gradual  changes,"  "toward  a  particular  result,"  "series/ 
of  actions."  "conducing  to  an  end,"  "continuous  operation 
or  .treatment, "  and  particularly  "result  (of  growth)." 

These  terms  provide  the  foundation  for  the  basic 
premises  of ^this  paper,  which  are  that  the  process  of 
inservice  t^Wier  education,  if  it  is  to  be  ootimally 
successful,  should 

—  be  aimed  at  growth  rather  than  remediation.  i 

—  arise  as  naturally  as  possible  from  tlie  work 
situation  and  needs  identified  by  the 
participants.  ^ 

—  be  gradual  but  continuous. 

lead  toward  identified  outcomes. 

Human  Needs  and  Process 

Growth  is  stimulated  or  retarded  in  all  growing 
things  by  the  quality  of  the  environment.     In  education, 
the  environment  is  primarily  the  organization--the 
educational  bureaucracy--and  the  place  of  the  individual 
within  that  organization.    Educators  reflect  the  health  or 
malaise  of  their  particular  organization  as  clearlyiby 
their  response  to  inservice  activities  as  they  do  ^n  aT>y 
other  way.    C    aequently.  if  is  important  to  recognize  the 
needs  of  the  human  beings  who  work  in  schools  and  to 
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^  J>rovide  for  those  needs  if  staff  de\;elopment  is  to  be    (  / 
effec tive--one  might  even  say  if  the  entire  educational  ^ 
process  itself  is  to  be  effective. 

A  helpful  frame  of  reference  for  consideratibn  of 
human  needs  and  their  implications' for  teacher  education 
is  Maslow  s  hierarchy  (see  Appendix  I)  .    Attention  to  eajch 
individual's  placement  on  ^the  hierarchy  with  concomitant 
attention  to  meeting  his  or  her  ijjidiv'idual  needs  has  proven 
to  be  a  valid  way  to  create  a  healthy  ^:limate  for  inservice 
teacher# education .     It  has  been  demonstrated  that  inservipe 
under  .the  right  circumstances  can  become  not  only  a  well- 
accepted  activity,  but  also  one  in^which  individual  staff 
members  feel  genuine  ownership.     As  a  result,  they  oan, 
and  do,  look  upor)(--4r  as  facilitative  rather  than  oneraus. 

This  paper  cannot  deal  extensively  with  the  appli- 
cation  of  Maslowian  principles'  to  wOtk  with  teachers,  but 
one  exarrple  may  be  useful.     Many  teachers,  when  i*equired  to 
attend  inservice  programs  mandated  from  the  centi:al  office, 
are  apathetic  if  not  openly  critical  or  even,  hostile .  How-v^ 
ever,   it  they  themselves  have  had  a  substantia)  part  in 
.   planning  the  activity,  and  particularly  if  they  have  pro-- 
\  vided  leadership  for  it,  they  are  customarily  agreeable  or 
even  entnuslastic . 

c  ^ 
One  might  postulate  from  this  that  staff  member  ego 

needs  are  beln^g  met  more  adequately  in  the  second  situation 

where  their  opinions  are  taken  into  account  in  planning  and 

execution,  and  where  there  is  recognition  for  them  as  con- 

ttibuCing  professionals  either  than  as  "subjects. " 

Organizational  Health  and  Process 

Because;  organizations  are  perceived  to  exist  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  thc>  tasks  for 
which^they  were  formed,  they  frequently  do  not  take  ade- 
quate nocice  of  humaw  needs  of  those  who  "j^ork  in  them. 
This,  unfortunately,  is  true  in  many  educational 
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organizations. 

In  reality,'  if  staff  raerabexs  are  to  do  well  iry,  cheir 
work  role%,  they  must  feel  good  about  themselves,  aad  must 
fe^l  a  sense  of  ownership  in  the  goals  of  the  organisation 
in  toto  and  of  their  particular  level  or  assignment  in 
paxticulai;.    This  means  that  the  management  philosophy  of 
a  healthy  organJ.zati<^n  will  include- -fihared-decision-making; 
implementation  decisions  made  where'  possib'le  closest  to  the 
level  where  they  must  be  carried  -out;  o|^  communication; 
reasonable  autonomy  and  flexibility  iis  oppose^  to  tight 
control  and  rigid  regulations ;  an  oi^^lentation  toward  con- 
tinuous grovth*^and  development  on  the^part  o^  all  indivi- 
duals within  the  organization;  and  respect  for  the  contri- 
but>lons  of  each  staff  member.    A  rjpaff  development  program 
mayAitself  contribute  to--or  detract  from--a  healthy 
organizational  climate.  'A  highly-centralized,  ceitral- 
off ice-mandated  inservice  program  usually  reflects  an  ' 
organizational       mate  in  which  thefe-  Is  I'ittle  profes- 
sional trust  or  onenness,  and  to, which  staff  members  react 
with  suspicion  and  resistance^.    Conversely,  it  staff 

^^development  progran  planned'a^d  executed  by  people  ah  all. 

*   levels  of , the  organization  contributes  to  high  moral©  and 
tends  to  .break  down  tjjie  evei>presej^t  lArrier  between  the  ^ 
central  office  and  the  individuals  in  the  classrooms. 

Characteristics  of  fin  Effective  Staff  Development  Process 
In  rfe  light  6f  individual  needs  and  organizatib\ial 
^  needs,  effective  inservice  teacher  education  process  will 
have  many  of  the  following  characteristics; 

1.  It  will  involve  at  least  representatives  of  the 
p  target  audience  in  identifying  staff  develop- 
ment needa,  setting  objectives,  and  implement ing* 
plans  for  delivering  tnt  program.  , 

2.  It  will  take  into  account  the  fact  that  learning 
is  incremental,  and  that  it  proceeds  from  ai 
comfort  level  intb  which  new  elements  are  intra*- 
duced  gradually  and  related  to  old  learning. 
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3.    It  will  respAct  the  experience  and  competence 
that  adults  bring  to  tne  learning  situation,  and 
build  on  those  experiences . 

,4.    It  will  provide  opportunities  for)  sharing  of* 
those  experiences  and  techniques  participants 
have  found  .successful  in  dealing  with  the 
/content  or  problem  under  consideration, 

5.  It^wlll  arise  as- naturally  as  possible  from* the 
real  situation  o|r  problems  of  t^e  working 
environment,  and  will  provide  practical,  imroe 
lately  applldable  materials  or  techniques  if/ 
appropriate. 

6.  It  will  recognize  the  considerable  obvi9u8  and 
latent  expertise  existing  in  any  group  of  adults 
which  make  them  capable  of  solving  their  own 
problems,  givefa  support  and  practice  In  problem- 
Identlflcatloif'and  problem-solving/ 

7.  It  will  recognize  and  accommodate  for  the 
various  deveXoptnental  levels  or  learning  styles 
of  those  participating. 

8.  It  vlll  include  a  wide  variety  of  experiences 
ranging  from  those  designed  to  pique  intetest 

'    or  provide  Initial  orientation  through  In-denth, 
long-'tenn  epcposure  which  Is  intended  ,to  result 
In  Internalization  of,  rrew  behaviors. 

9.  It  will  take  Inta  account  characteristics  of 
human  belngai,  as  they  relate  to  change. 

10.  It  will  provide  continuous  followyp  and  on-site 
assistance  where  sobstantial  behavior  change 
expected.    This  will  extend  over  time  tb  Insure 
natural  Inclusion  of  new  behaviors. 

•  * 

11.  It  will  include  regular  evaluation  of  all  major 
staff  development  efforts  which  are  then  con- 

.  slSered  in  future  4nservlc^  planning. 


Practical  Applications  of  Successful  Process 

Putting  these  successful  characteristics  into 
pj'actice  is  a  very  difficult  process.    All  fiuman  beings^ in 
the  orpanizati^n  are  gt  different  points  on  the  continuum. 
They  each  brtng  a  different  agenda  to  each  inservice 
activity.    They  have  cheir  own  developmental  levels value 
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orientations,  and  srt  of  experiences.    Finding  a  common I ^ 
ground  upon  which  to  conduct  the  activity  is  not  an  easy 
task.  •  \. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  assess  and  work  successni^Jy  within 
the  organizational  contejcr.    The  organization  may  not 
recogni«e  the  needs  for  tnservice.,  It  may  actually  resist 
the  process.    Or  it  may  facilitate  the  prqces^.  The 
leaders  of  the  organ^.zatlcm  may  be  enlightened  or  stereo-  ^ 
typlc.    They  may  be  autocratic  or  3^»Qiy:atlc.  ithreatened^  or 
self -assured-^and  these  behaviors  may  change  vHth  the/ 
prevailing  climate  of^he  community  at  any  given  time. 

In  spite  of  these  vicissitudes,  there  appear  to  be 
certain  practices  related  to  staff  development  which  do 
work,  which  do  creatfe  a  positive  attitude  'toward  Inservlce 
training,  and  which  conventional  wisdom  (irt'  tl^  absence  of 
hard  research  data)  would  Ind'lcate  ct^ntrlbutfv toward  J( 
student  achtevemeutr.    Ex^rnplss  of  some  *of  thwie  which        ^  x 
illustrate  ef fectlve^staf f  development  process ^are  . 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Involvement  < 

A  school  building  advisory  committee  works  with  the 
building  principal  to  r.eview  data,  determine  needs,  estab- 
lish stafjE^ev'felopment  obj^ectlves,  develoo  a  staff  develop- 
mfent  p^Mn^^^equ^st  resources  to  implement  the  plan, 

Iment  the  plan-,  evaluate  or  monitor  progress,  and  use 
information  gained  to  establish  the  next  s«(  objective^. 
(Appendix  II) 

Learning  by  Increments  ,  •  ' 

A  staff  development  effort  is  designed  to  ^mnlem^nt 
a  new  curriculum  in  written  composition.    It  is  organized 
on  three  levels.  ^The  first  is  a  broad  overvl^  lentation 
which  gives  all  staff  members  who  are  exnected  eventually 
to  implement  the  curriculum  a  norf- threatening,  low- 
visibility  understanding,  of        r{ew  curriculum.  ^Thls  Phase 
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explains  how  the  new  currid<^lum  is  different  from  what  is 
currently  being  done;  describes  a  variety  of  levels  of 
involvement  that  indivrdual  teachers  or  buildings  may  "buy 
into,"  and  clearly  spells  out  the  expecdations  for,  e  " 
teetcher  for  the  final' corapletja  Umplementatiott^of  the 
curriculum.    The  second  la  an  ''early  adopter"  phase,  in 
which  teach  Ts  who  have  been  heavily  involved  in  the 
curriculum  development  and  staff  development*  plannjLng  pilot 
the  staff  development  activity  with  their  colleagues  who  ^ 
volunteer  for  the  !'pllot'V  stage.    The  third -stage  is  one 
in  which  all  staff  members  -indicate  at  what  poipt  they  w^sh 
1^0  be  involved  in  the  training  within  a  given  time  frame. 
It  is  m  "options  within  no  options"  level,  since  all 
teachers  roust  e^veiiLually  be  acciualnCed  with  the  curriculum 
in  order  to  be  able  to  teach  it  effectively,  t)ut  it  does 
recognize  the  need  of  qach  individual  to  retain  some 
control.  '  , 

t 

Recognition  and  Respect 

Recognizing  the  power  in  teacher- leadership ,  the 
school  district  selects  superior  classroom'teachers  with 
expertise  in  certain. areas  (e.g.,  classroom  management)  to 
be  part  of  a  "Helping  Teacher  Cadre."    They  serve  in  this 
capafcity  for  one  year  on  a  two-day  per  month  released  time 
basis  to  assist  their  colleagues  in  any  way  they  are 
called  upon  in  relation  to  their  area  of  specialty.  They 
may  teach  formal  inservice  classes,  conduct  workshops, 
chair  sharing  sessions,  or  meet  one-to-one  with  teachers. 

Sharin/g 

Readi  tg  in  secondary  content  areas  is  targeted  as  a 
building  improvement  project.     In  a  teachgr-led  group, 
participants  engage  in  problem-identification  sessions  in  , 
which  they  identify  specific  reading-related  problems  and 
brainstorm  possible  solutions  with  the  help  of  the  reading 
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resource  teacher.    At  followup  meeting^  they  report  on  the 
\  success  of  strategies  tried. 

Practical >  Immedljately  Applicable 

Teachers  afe  pragmatic  people.    They  daily  face  a 
highly  structured,  demanding,  relafjLvfely  inflyible 
^schedule  which  allows  little  time  for  creative  thought. 
They  are  anxious  to  make  teaching  more  interesting  for 
tSiemaelves  and  their  students,  but  considering  the  added 
pressures  of  complex"*curriculum  and  the  changing  nature  of 
the 'student  population,  they  find  it  hard  to  come  up  with 
new  ideas  or  design  new  materials.    This  may  be  the  reason 
that  "make  it  and  take  if'  workshops  are  so  pppulai:  with 
teachers.    In  these  workshops,  teachers  are  presented  with 
an  idea  which  they  sense  intui^tively  will  vork,'  they  design 
and/or  construct  classroom  materials  based  on  this  idea  and 
carry  it  away  in  a  concrete  form  which  they  can  use  with 
students  immediately.    They  may  appear  to  like  this  also 
because  it  makes  teaching  more  interesting  for  them,  and 
consequently  more  stimulating  for  students.  * 

Individual  Differences  ^  * 

Teiichers  are  constantly  being  told  to  individualize 
for  students,  but  seldom  is  any  sifoiif leant,  effort  made  t^o 
Individualize  for  them.    One  activity  having  this  objective 
was  one  in  which  teachers  were  given  several  ways  of 
learning  about  how  to  construct' at^^  use  lemming  centers  in 
their  classrooms.    They  were  encouraged  to  select  one  of 
the  following  approaches:    a  highly-structured  traditional 
teacher/student  teacher-directed  class;  a  series  of 
learning  centers  structured  to  teach  participants  how  to 
construct  and  use  learning  centers;  independent  study  in  • 
which  the  participant  was  given  a  list  of  learning 
materials,  access  to  a  resource  petson,  and  a 'list  of 
objectives  to  be  met. 
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Variety 

An  effective  staff  development  program  is  bne  in 
which  a  wide  variety  of  kinds  of  activities  are  taking 
place  continuously.    These  will  range  from  brief ,  /c^ur^ory 
exposure  activities  to  long-term  activities  with  Continuous 
reinforcement  and  review.    The  comprehensive  district  staff 
development  program  will  Include  most  or  all  of  the 
following  kinds  of  activities  within  a  period  of  a  year: 
short  (3*4  hour)  workshops  focused  on  a  narrow  topic  (e.g., 
construction  of  effective  bulletin  boards);  formal  classes 
similar  to  university  courses  extending  for  a  period  of  a 
semester  or  a  year  (e.g.,  mainstreaming  for  the  Regular 
classroom  teacher) ;  *'open"  centers  where  teachers  may  go  h 
to  practice  or  learn  nei^techniques  with  the  help  of 
resource  personnel  (e.g.,  *'open  labs"  for  art  liaison 
teachers  who  perfect  their  techniques  for  working  w^th 
their  colleagues  in  their  buildings);  a/'hot  line"  which 
tochers  may  call  to  get  answers  to  immediately  pressing 
questions;  a  teacher  cadre  which  is  on  call  to  assist  ^ 
teachers  in  any  way--through  observing,  demonstrating, 
teaming,  presenting  workshops;  intensive,  short-term  work- 
shops (e.g.,  thre^-day  workshops  on  such  topics  as  adult 
learning,  for  teacher-staff  developers);  extensive  "smor- 
gasbord" inservice  days  with  a  broad  array  of  offerings 
intended  to  encourage  further  exploration  of  topics 
presented  or  to  build  enthusiasm  and  acceptance  for  future 
staff  development  activities. 

Concerns  ^Related  to  Change 

In  preparing  to  work  with  her  prospective  staff  in 
planning  the  instructicnil  program  for  a  new  open-space 
school,  an  elementary  principal  used  the  Concerns  Based  As- 
sessment Survey  Cdhter.  The  University  of  Texas,  Austin) 
to  determine  how  best  to  proceed.     Using  the  profile 
developed  from  this  survey,  she  alleviated  much  of  thee 
trauma  that  would  normally  accompany  such  a  major  change. 
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Evaluation     .     '    •  , 

Part  of  evaluation  Is  knowing  what  It  Is  you're  In- 
tel^dlilg  to  accomplish.    One  elementary  school  es/tablishes  a 
building  pl/in  whlch^^tatJi  Whk^; 'program  Improveoent  Is  In- 
tended as  clearly  a,|i%Vosslble.  '^e  building  principal  then 
wrTices  her  own  job  targets^ to  support  these  goals,  as  do 
simarol'eaders,  and  classroom  teachers.    Finally,  Individual 
chlWren  write  them  and^  all  of  them  periodically  review 
p^gre^s. 
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Research  0uestl6ns 


l\    How  can  we  instill  in  all  educators  the  desire  for  ai\jj 
expectation. of  continuous  care^-long  and  life-long 
professional  growth? 

2.  How  can  preservlce  and  inservice  education  become  more 
systematic  and  scientific,  thereby  enabling  teachers  to 
bjecome  more  sophisticated  diagnosVlclans  and  prescrlbers 
while  preserving  their  creativity ,\penee  of  xilgnlty'and 
self-determination?  ^ 

3.  How  can  we  work  with  all  educators *ln  such  a  way  as  to 
give  them  all  real  ownership '^n,  and  rerfponslblllty 
for,  the  necessary  Individual  and  collective  profes- 
sional growth  which  leads  eventually  to  Improvement  of 
the'total  organization?  , 

4.  How  ^  we^  help  all  participants  In- the  educational  en- 
terprise to  live  productively  with  scress  and  change? 

5.  How  can/we  give  educators  the  skills  needed  to  provide 
what  may  ,bc  the  only  stabilizing,  humane  ex^vlronment  In 
which  children  can  become  emotionally  and  psychologi- 
cally healthy,  competent  and  productive? 
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APPENDIX  I* 


Phyft£ologtcal  Weeds  ^ 

Man  Is  a  wanting  aniiaal--ad  soon  as  onj^f  his  needs 
Is  satisfied,  another  appears  In  its  place.    Tttw  process 
ill  unending.    It  continued  from  birth  to  death. 


Man*s  needs  are  organized  In  a  series  of  levels— 
a  hierarchy  of  Importance.    At  the  lowest  level,  but  pre- 
eminent in  importance  when  they  are  thwarted,  are  his 
physioloRlcaX  needs.    Man  lives  for  bread  alone,  wheu  there 
1$  no  breaSr    Unless  the  circumstances  are  unusual,  his 
needs  for  l<5ve,  for  status,  for  recognition  are  inoperative 
when  his  stomach  has  been  etapty  for  a  while.    But  when  he 
eats  regularly  and  adequately,  hunger  ceases  to  be  an  im- 
portant motivation..  The  same  is  true  of  rhe  other  physio- 
logical needs  of  man--for  rest,  exercise,  shelter,  protec- 
tloti  from  the  elements. 

A  eatisfied  need  is  not  a  motivator  of  behavior  1 
This  is  a  fact  of  projfound  significance  that  ic  regularly 
Ignored  in  the  conventional  approach  to  the  management  of 
people.    Consider  your  own  need  for  air:    except  as  you  are 
deprived  pf  it,  it  has^no  appreciable  motivating  effect 
upon  youir  behavior .  ♦  »  ^ 


Safety  Needs 

When  the  physiological!  needs  are  reasonably  satis- 
fled,  ne>ds  at  the  next  hipheW •level  begin  to  dominate 
man's  b6havlt^r--to  motivate  hin.    These  are  called  safety 
needs .    They  are  needs  for  protection  a?.ainst  danger, 
three C  deprivation.     Some  people  nistakenly  refer  to  these 
as  neeoa  for  security.  .  However,  unless  man  is  in  a  depen- 
dent relarionshlp  wher^  he  fears  arliitrary  deprivation,  he 
'does  not  tiemand  security.     The  need  is  for  the  "fairest  pos- 
sible break.'*    When  he  is  confident  of  this,  he  is  more 
than  willing  to  take  risks.     But  when  he  feels  threatened 
or  dependent,  his  greatest  need  is  for  guarantees,  for^pro- 
tectlon,  for  security. 

\ 

Jhe  fact  needs  little  emphasis  that,  since  every  in- 
dustrial employee  is  in  a  dependent  relationship,  safety 
needs  may  assume  considerable  importance.    Arbitrary  manage- 


^Excerpted  from  MacGregor ,  D.  The  human  side  of 
the  enterprise.  The  Management  Review.  November  1957,  46 
(1).  22-28. 
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raent  actions,  behavior  which  arouses  uncertainty  with  re 
spect  to  continued  employment » or  which  reflects  favoritism 
or  discrimination,  unpredictable  administration  of  policy-- 
these  can  be  powerful  motivators  of  the  safety  needs  in  the 
employment  relationship  at  every  level,  from  worker  to  vice 
president . 


Social  Needs 

—"-^'•^    , 

When  man's  physiological  needs  are  satisfied  and  he 
is  no  longer  fearful  about  his  physical  welfare,  his  social 
ng^eds  become  Important  motivators  of  his  behavlor--needs 
for  belonp,inp, ,  for  association,  for  acceptance  by  his  fel- 
lows,  for  givinp,  and  receiving  freindship  and  lOve, 

Management  knows  today  of  the  existence  of  these 
needs,  but  it  often  assunes  quite  wrongly  that  they  repre- 
sent a  threat  to  the  organization.     Many  studies  have  (demon- 
strated that  the  tightly  knit,  cohesive  work  group  msv , 
under  proper  conditions,  be  far  more  effective  than  an 
equal  number  of  ^'parate  individuals  in, achieving,  organtza- 
cional  goals. 

Yet  management,  f taring  group  hostility  to  Its  own 
oblectives,  often  goes  to  considerable  lengths  to  control 
and  direct  human  efforts  in  ways  that  are  inimical  to'  the 
natural  'groupiness"  of  human  beings.     Vlien  man's  social 
needs--an(l  perhaps  his  safety  needs,  too--are  thus  thwarted, 
he  behaves  in  ways  which  tend  to  defeat  organizational  ob- 
jectives.    He  becones  resistant,  antagonistic,  uncoopera- 
tive.    But  tiUs  behavior  is  a  consequence,  not  a  cause. 


Ky,o  NeeBs  ? 

Above  the  social  needs- - in' the  sen«e  that  they  do 
not  becort^^mot ivatcrs  until  lower  levels  are  reasonably 
satisf i'ed-\re  the  needs  of  greatest  significance  to  manage- 
ment and  to  man  him8,»lf.     They  are  the  egoistic  needs ,  and  . 
they  are  of  two  kinds: 

1.  Those  needs  that  relate  to  one's  self-esteem- -needs  for 
self -con f idence ,  for  independence ,  for  achievement ,  for 
competence,  for  knowledge. 

2.  Those  needs  that  relat?  to  one's  reputation--needs  for 
status,  for  recognition,  for  appreciation,  for  the  de- 
served respect  erf  One's  fellows. 

Unlike  the  lower  netds.  these  are  rarely  satisfied; 
man  seeks  indefinitely  for  more  satisfaction  of  these  needs 
once  they  have  become  important  to  him.     But  they  do  not 
appear  in  any  significant  way  until  physiological,  safety, 
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and  aortal  needs  are  all  reasonably  satisfied.  c 

r  ^ 

The  tfypical  industrial  organization  offers  few  oppoc^ 
tunities,  for  the  satisfaction  ojf  these  egoistic  needs  to 
people  at  lower  levels  in  the  hierarchy.    The  convent iohal 
methods  of  organizing  wogrk,  particularly  in  mass-pz'oduct'lpn 
industries,  give  little  heed  to  these  aspects  of  human     ^  * 
motivation.     If  the  practices  of  scientific  management;  were  ^ 
deliberately  calculated  to  thwart  these  needs,  they  could 
harQly  accomplish  thi^  purpose  better  than  they  do. 
•  \ 

Self -Fulfillment  Need^  .    '  . 

Finally — a  capstone,  as  It  were,  on  the  hierarchy  of 
man's  needs- -there  are  what^w^  may  x:all  the  needs  for  self- 
fulf illmept.    These  are  the  needs  for  realizing  one's  own 
potent laTTr ies ,  for  continued  self-development,  for 'being 
creative  in  the  broadest  sense  df.  that  term. 

It  is  clear  that  the  conditions  of  modern  life  give  ^ 
only  limited  opportunity  for  these  relatively  weak  needs  to  * 
obtain  expression.    The  deprivation  most  people  f xperience 
with  respect  to  other  lower-level  needs  diverts  their  ener- 
gies into  the  strugale  tof»atisfy  those  needs,  and  the ^ 
needs  for  self-fulf  lllmfentMremain  dormant .  * 
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APPgyPIX  XI 


School  or  Department      School  Year 

60 At     Vhatv  In  general  t  (to  you  Intend  to  do7 
(Please  state  as  simply  and  directly 
as  possible.) 


WEEP      Whit^  circumstances  iviake  this  project 
necessary? 


OBJECTIVES      What  specifically  1^  to  be  accom- 
pTished  by  what  time?   (State  in  such  a 
way  Uat  evaluation  criteria  are 
included*)  ) 


LINCOLN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Instructional  Services 

;»  \ 

mCAKDOMN  OF  FUNDINS  9£i^STW 


•ft  (p«Oplt  on  LPS 


StMllM  (>p«clfl  i»t«rl#l» 


.Tyggn.^. 


•nd  rtglftrftloft)  to 


SU&* TOTAL 


Bifi  lodging,  tr*ruport«t Ion, 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


OATE 


CMEpCyiST  —  MMt         ti»  ^Oftt  (or  hiM  •Iroi*^  btOA  dofio)  to  Acecai- 
'         pll»h  tlHi  otiuoctlvMr   (Civfok  4i»o»t  •»Mcr.  apply*) 

 Ordp-  MppIlM,  IftttructlOAtl  «itorl*lfor  •QMlpwMit.  <¥lttiln 

ragvUr  •Moottlont  or  wifti  spocitt  t^ovtl  ot  A«toc.  S«pt# 
fo<»  ♦«itructlOft»)  \ 

 Mo  tttttffK^  orroiMO^i^ils*    (¥ltt>ln  %Utf\rQ  polftt  •Moet^ton 

«Ad  »p^ov*d  at  ftalMno  coAf*r«rtc*«) 

 f^ro*i^  »t»lt  davvlopmt:  wcfWItlt*  vtilch  art  lnt«fitf«d  to  h«lp 

ttftff  mthm  •oquli'O  Kftontalpt,  •ttinidtt,  aiM  skills  utoMMry 
to  laplMwrr  progrMu^  (Fvndln)  tpprov^d      Olroctor  o»  $t«ff 
OmlopMt*)        '         -  . 

 ^ro&ldo  oirrloWua  pUaaImi  pr«p*rtt7o«  and  org4ali«tlo«  of 

M'fofHtU  by  wfltctod  *ttff  Mi^«,  WBu4lly  for 'mm  toy  ^htrs 
In  eddltlon  to  thMMolvM*    (FuAtflng  «^provod  fay  Attoct  S^pt* 
for  IfMtnictfoiul  . 

 NodHy  ftcltltlat  It  nooMtary*    (Mithin  facility  r«qua»ts  m 

aiiprovad  liy  S«p»rl«ta«dint») 

 Oti>ar  (pla«a«  ll»»)«   


•  GROWTH  AND  REFLFXTIQN  AS  AIKS 
IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION:    DIRECTIONS  FOR  RES€:ARCH 


Sharon**Telman  Nemser 
Denver,  Colorado 


MetaphorB  in  Teacher  Fducatlon  * 

I  have  been  aaked  to  discuss  ^'alternative  delivery 
ayetems  in  teacher  educatir»n,"  more  specifically  to  fouus 
on  **wayB  and  means  of  tea<ihing  teachers  whi»t*h  optimize,  con- 
tinuous arovfth  and  encourage  reflection, " 

The  figures  of  speech  in  this  assignment  imply  the 
existence  of  contrasting  frameworks  for  the  study  and  prac-  ' 
tice  of  teacher  education.    On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a       — — ^ 
technological  metaphor  associated  with  the  search*  for  ef-  > 
fective  behaviors  which  can  Ife  delivered  to  teachers  through*' 
skills  trainirg.    People  who  endorse  this  viewpoint  general- 
ly believe  chat  teachers  need  tl'atninp  because  they  lack 
professional  skills.    They  tend  to  define  teaching  in  behav- 
ioral terms  and  to  rely  on  research  for  prescriptions  aoout 
effective  practice.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  biological 
metaphor  associated  .^ith  the  search  for  invironmental  condi- 
tions which  nourish  professional  growth.     People  who  endorse 
this  viewpoint  tend  to  define  teaching  a.s  c  complex  activity 
and  to  view  inservice  as  a  way  of  increasing  teachers* 
awareness  of  what  they  are  doing.    They  have  more  faith  in  »^ 
teachers'  motivation  and  capacity  for  problem-solving,  and 
in  the  power  of  reflection  t(^  facilitate  change. 

Why  do  I  elaborate  these  differing,  points  of  view? 
T  want  to  emphasize  that  s  commitment  to  reflection  and 
Rrowth  repre^TVts  a  ma.lQr  departure  from  conventional  v^ev^s 
about  teaching  teachers  and  major  trends  in  research  on 
teaching. 
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Con\^ntional  notions  of*tea'cher  education,  do  not  ac- 
coillnodate  a  conc^pt^of  contihuing  professional  growth.  Pre-s. 
service  programs  are  supposed  to  pass  on  the  knowledge.  ^\ 
skills  and  attitudes  required  fcr'' teaching .  ,  Beginning 
teachers  are  expected  to  handle ^the  same  responsibilities 
as  experienced  teachers.     Insef^ce  training  is  largely 
viewed  as  a  matter  of  maintenance  ajid  updating. 

All  this  flies  in  the  face  of  v/hat  we  know  from  re- 
search and  personal  experience--that  one  learns  to  teach  by 
teaching.    Teachers,  interviewed  by  .Lor tie  (1975),  empha- 
sized  the  primacy  of  classroom  experience  >n  learning  co 
teach.     Kohl  (1976)  offers  this  persoiiflii  testimony:  "Like 
any  craft,  one  learns  teaching  by  practicing  it  .   .  ..The 
essentials  .    .   .  begin  when  one  has  the  rest)onstbility  for 

f 

f  a  .class  or  group  of  people**  (p.  11). 

We  simply  don*t  take  this  seriously.     If  we  did, 
Marjorie  Martus  (1978)  observes,  the  publicv^chools  would 
be  staffed  to. provide  help  with  the  kind  of  learning  that 
best  occurs  on  the  job--learning  to  integVite  knowledge  of 
subject  and  student  in  daily  instruction.    Ve  would  also 
have  to  rethink  the  notion  of  preparation  for  teaching.  As 
it  is,  learning  from  teaching  as  a  student  teacher  or  oj^fhe 
job  is  highly  unpredictable.     Uor  have  we  established  prbcc- 
dures  iot  encouraging  teachers  to  share  their  expertise  ^H^h 
.  each  other. 

The  current  rhetoric  of  staff  development  favors  a 
growth  perspective.     Much  of  the  in^crvice  literature  speaks 
of  nurturing  prof essional  growth  and  development,  a  sfrlklnR 
contrast  to  the  prevailing  rhetoric  of  compr tency-based 
training  Just  a  short  wnile  ago.     Still,  most  research  on 
teaching  and  teachgr  education  continues  to  endorse  a  deliv- 
ery system  or  deficit  approach.     Research  on  teaching  has 
been  dominated  by  process-product  studies  which  seek  casual 
relationships  between  teacher  behaviors  and  student  achieve- 
ment.   The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  Identify  effective 
teaching  skills  th^t«Jan  be  used  in  teacher  training  pro- 
ISA 
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grams'  (Gage,  1978).    The  maioV  research  and^develcypment 
efforts  in  teacher  education  oyer  the  past  ten  years  have 
focused  on  developing  and  testing  the  efficacy  of  new  pro« 
ducts  (e.g.,  minicoufi^)  and  procedures  (e.g.,  microteach- 
ing)  for  changing  teacher  behavior  in  pre-specif ied j»;/ys 
(Turner,  1975).    Thus,  a  narrow  view  of  teaching  focused 
on  the^de^ivery  of  skills  to  students  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
a  narrow  view  of  teacher  training  geared  mainly  to  ^shapiRg 
and  refihing  performance. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  growinp  sentiment  that  iden- 
tifying behaviors  and  training  teachers  to  produce  them 
re^ts  on  a  very  limited  understanding'of  teaching  ancj  learn- 
ing to  teach.     Some  researchers  have  begun  to  explore  ''the  ^ 
mental  life  of  teachers,"  acknowledgirig  that  what  teachers 
do  is  affected  by  what  they  think  (Clark  &  Yinger,  1977). 
Surely  knowing  raore  about/how  teachers  think  and  what  thiy 
believe  will  enlarge  oui  understandinp  of  teaching.     It  wil.l 
not,  >iowever ,  tell  us  hcVy  teachers'  thQU>!hts  ^nd  beliefs 
change  over  timet  or  can  l^e  changed.    This  is  the  unique  con- 
cern of  teacher  educators  and  the  special  province  of  re- 
search in  teacher  education  (Lapier  6<  Flod^en,  1978). 

Research  on  how  teachers  think  about  what  they  do 
cou  L<l^yieid  important  insights.     There  is  a  danger,  howeVer, 
that  cognitive  findings  will  be  treated  as  products  to  put  ^ 
into  teachers'  heads.     This  v/ould  ^it  the  conventional  ex- 
pectation that  research  outcomes  should  be  translated  into 
prescriptions  for  practice.     It ^would  also'  reinforce  the 
deficit  or  traininp,  view  th;it  teachers  need  to  be  taught 
what  to  think  9s  well  as  vuit  to  do.     An  alternative  would 
consider  the  scientific  study  of  tcdching  as  a  model  of 
seriousness,    i  ouest  f{)r  increasing  understanding,  a  process 
of  djisciplined  inquiry  about  problems  of  practixf .  From 

this'  standpoint,   teachers  s^iould  be  inducted  into  the 'habits 

V*  \ 
of  rei>eatch  for  the  sake  of  their  own  development  and  our 

collectiv^-rrmslt'rstandin?'  Of  nef^  iKovv.  _ 
\  (         .       .     .  ^ 

This  re'turn^;  us  to  our  ro')lc.     I  have  «uj;j!;ested  that 
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reflection  and  growth  differ  from  those  outcomes  (Hnowledge 
and  skills)  typically  sought  in  te^cher^ education  programs^ 
and  that  they  raise  ouestidns  not  addressed  by  mainstream 
research  on  teachitip,.    The  sta^^T^  now  set  for  a  closer 
look  at  what  these  terms  imply  for  teacher  education,  a  sur- 
vey of  promising  practices  in  their  service,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  researchable  issues.    '  * 

TPArher  Education  as  the  Development  oi  Experience  , 
-   In  trying  to  clarify  the  terms  ^'growth''  and  "reflec- 
tion" as  educational  aims,  Dewey  is  a  good  place  to  herein. 
"To  reflect,'*  he  vnrltes,  "Is  t\  look  bac^;  over  what  has  been 
dpne  to  extract  the  net  meaning^  which  are  the  capital  stock 
"for  dealing  with  further  experienced"  .<1963a,  p.  87).  Re- 
flection is  the  means  by  which^ ordinary  experience  is  trans- 
formed from  that  whiqh  is  primarily  perceived  to  that  which 
is  understood. 

As  long  as  thlng«=;  go  smoothlv.  we  act  in^our  custom- 
ary manner.     Reflection  begins  when  the  efiuilibriun  of 
•    habitual  action  is  disturbed  in  some  way  and  the  tendency 
\    to  act  is  turned  inward  to  produce  reflection.  Gradually, 
^the  difficulty  or  doubt  which  has  been  felt  is  transformed 
into  a  problem  to  be  solved.     Possible  future  actions  are 
entertained  and  their  consenuences  envisioned.  Eventually,, 
the  inner  activity  giv »s  way  to  outward  action  (Deway .  1933) 

Common  sqnse  inquiry  and  scientific  inauiry  share  a 
common  pattern.     Boch  oriKliiate  in^scnc  perplexity  or  /dif- 
ficulty and  both  involve  an  active  si  arch  for  something  to 
clear  up  the  situation  br  solve  the  problem.     Dewey's  con- 
cept of  exjierience  also  shares  certain -features  with  the 
delivetate  experimentation  of  the  scientist.     An  experience 
is  not  just  something  that  happens  to  someone.     It  results 
from  the  interactior.  of  an  individual  with  his  environment. 
From  this  follows  Devey's  philosoT)hy  of  education  as 
the  development  of  experience.     "The  alt,  of  education  is  to 
enable  individuals  to  concinui   tleir  education  the 
object  and  reward  of  learninr  is  continued .capacity  for 
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growth''  (1933,ip.  100)^    Every  experience  affects,  for 
better  or  worse,  the  quality  of  future  experiences.  Exper- 
iences, are  e'duc^ive  if  they  enp.age  the  learher's  present 
capacities,  needs  and^purposes  in  ways  that  contribute  to 
Vicher  experiences  in  the  future.    The  teacher  must  be  able 
to  "see*'  what  is  going  on  in  the  minds  qf  those  who  are 
I    learning  in  order  to  judge  whether  attitudes  awd  habits  are 
developing  which  are  conducive  or  detrimental  to  growth. 

Teacher  educators  misunderstand  D^ey  when  they  say, 
for  example,  "Let's  concentrate'on  practical  techniques  at 
the  preservice  level  and  save  the  theoretical  material  until 
teachers  have  survived  their  first  year  and  accumulated  some 
.    experience  to  reflect  on."    In  the  first  place,  prospective 
teachers  have  in  their  own  experience  a  lot  of  practical 
materials  to  illustrate  the  principles  that  govern  learning, 
the  conditions  that  support  or  hinder  it.     To  ignore  this 
experience  perpetuates  the  myth  that  "school  learning"  is 
'different  from  learning  in  ordinary  experience,  and  encour- 
^ages  the  use  of  teaching  methods  that  would  never  seem 
trustworthy  outside  school.     Secondly,  without  ar  under- 
standing of  the  underlying  principles  that  make  techniques 
effective,  the  (student)  teacher  acquires  the  "outward  form 
of  method"  without  the  "capacity  to  put  it  to  genuinely 
educative  use  .   .       .     Such  persons  Jseem  to  know  how  to 
teach,  but  the^  are  not  students        teaching.     Unless  a 
teacher  is  such  a  student,  he  may  Continue  to  improjy^e  in 
.   the  mechanics  of  classroom  manapement ,  but  he  canAot  grow 
as  a  teacher"  (Dewey,  1965,  p.   151).  ^ 
*^  In  developing  the^^iabit  of  reflect i-pn ,v  Dew^y  stresses 

[     the  cultivation  of  ^^t'Cjitiides'  over  the  i>xercise  of  logical 
processes.     He  Oanes  three  as  constituents  (f  a  ^^flective 
disposition:    ooenmindcdness .  wholeheartedness .  and  idtel- 
Lectual  responsibility.     D^;t»y  is  talking  about.  a^Wav  of, 
meeting  .and  responding  to  sitruitions,  a  readiness  l;o  con- 
sider a  thoughtful  way  whatev(?r  cones  within  ^he  range  of 
experience  (193*3).     The  following  statement  by  a  teacher 
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.participating  in  a  seminar  on  children's  thinkinp,  iHus- 


trates  this  reflective  stance; 


The  basis  of  our  work  has  been  that  we  are  not 
starting  out  with  answers,  but  really  starting 
with  problems.   ...  No  one  is  being  asked  to 
produce  great  [solutions ,  to  come  in  with  dazzling 
stories  9/  great  successes.     It  is  the  things 
that  intrigue  us,  that  amuse  us  and  perplex  us, 
the  tiroes  when  we  are  left  thinking,   *  Now  there 
is  a  lot  going  on  here  and  I  don't  think  I've 
cauRht  it  air>-it  is  that  sort  ot  situation, 
instead  ot  one  in  which  we  say,   'Well,  look  at 
what  I'did  today!'  (Hull,  1978,  p.  27) 


Growth  and  Reflection  as  Procedural  Aims 

There  are  no  standardized  procedures  for  delivering 
growth  and  transmitting  reflection  to  teachers.     One  devel- 
ops the  habit  of  reflection  in  teaching  through  varied 
opportunities  to  study  on&'s  practice  in  the  company  of 
reflective,  nan- judgmental  colleap.ues.     Similarly,  one 
grows  as  a  teacher  In  settings  that  value  and  support 
fessional  learninp,  and  offer  acc^stble  models.  (Teacher) 
Educators  are  accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  treatments 
and  outcomes,'  but  a  coiranltment  to  growth  and  reflection  re- 
qutres  a  different  paradigm. 

In  an  essay  entitled,  "Must  an  Educator' Have  an 
Aim?"  R.  S.  Peters  (1968)  makes  a  distinction  between  aims 
which  are  appropriately  formulated  a»  objectives  and  aims 
which  do  not  describe  the  outcomes  of  teaching  and  learning 
activities  but  rather  the  manner  in  w>iic>*  they  should  be 
carried  out.    He  argues:     "Vafues  are  involved  in  education 
not  so  much  ^B  goals  or  end-products ,  but  as  principles 
implicit  in  different  manners  of  procceditig  or  procudlng' * 
(p.  ?9). 

Growth  and  reflection  are  procedural  aims.  They  can 
be  translated  into  process  criteria  to  he  used  in  designing 
and  evaluating  ways  of  working  with  teachers  across  the 
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preservlce-lnservice  conttnuum  and  different  working  condi- 
tions.   This  involves  clarifying  the  values  embodied  in 
these  aims  and  cypres sinp,  them  in  the  form  of  proc^^ural 
p.uidelines  or  enabling  conditions. 

For  example,  a  commitment  to  these  aims  implies  that 
one  values  a  certain  kind  of  process,  professional  learning 
that  is  sel^f -regulated,  not  engineered  by  someone  else.  As 
Michael  Eraut  (1975)  has  argued:    professional  growth  ''is 
not  something  that  can  be  forced  because  it  is  the  teacher 
who^develops  (active)  and  not  the  teacher  who  i.s  developed 
(passive)."    Besides  a  belief  in  the  teacher  as  an  active 
agent  in  his  own  learning,  there  is  an  underlying  issumption 
thkt  the  more  aware  a  teacher  is  of  hiw  own  actions,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  he  can  control  or  change  them. 
Herein  lies  the  worth  and  role  of  reflection.    Through  re- 
flection or  what  John  Elliot  (1976)  calls  "self -monitoring./' 
the  peactier  becomes  "aware  of  his  situation  and  his  own 
roli  as. an  agent  in  it"  (p.  9). 

How  can  this  autonomous  and  reflective  process  be 
fostered?    Elliott  (n.d.)  of fertf^  onvf  answer-'-by  removing 
constraints  on  teachers*  access  to  alternative  beliefs  and 
courses  of  action. 


Only  in  the  light  of  knowledge  of  alternatives 
can  people  reflect  critically  about  their  own 
beliefs  and  conduct  .    .    .  one  must  also  ne,ces- 
sarily  remove  constraints  on  the  critical  dis- 
cussion of  alternatives.     If  a  teacher  is  not 
allowed  to  question  alternatives,  he  cannot  use 
them  to  test  his  own  belief. s  and  prartices.   (p.  b) 


This  brief  analysis  iljustrates  how  the  process  for 
realizing',  such  aims  as  teacher  p.rowth  and  reflection  is 
implied  by  the  aims  therms vlves  .     Conceptual  research  could 
help  clarifv  the  environr ental  and  psychological  conditions 
that  should  logically  ol :ain  fcr  teacher  growth  and  reflec- 
tion to  lr)v  fosterea. 

In  addition,   thcrt*  arc*  teacher  educators  working  in 
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the  spirit  of  these  goals,  and  settings  infused  with  their 
associated  values.    A  second  research  strategy  would  involve 
careful  study  of  such  situations  in  collaboration  with  ^ 
teacher  educators  committed  to  these  procedural  aims.  * 
Hawkins'  (1966)  Uservation  that  "the  best  practice  excels 
;>the  best  theory  In.  quite  essential  ways"  (p.  11)  surely 
\  applies  "here.    We  could  learn  much  from  clo«e  acrutitty  of 
>|M:omising  practices.  ^ 
♦  * 
'  Promising  RractlceB;    Pasj;  and  Present 

Growth  and  reflection  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
8ht)rt-tcrtn  interventions  or  simple  techniques.    The  promise- 
of  any  apprcAch  informed  by  these  aims  resides  less  in  the  ^ 
techniques  and  more  in  the  way  the  values  they  reflect  are 
realized  in  the  situation.  ^  BecaXise  thia  is  difficult  to 
convey  in  a  brief  sketch.  I  will  give  one  extended  example 
from  the  past  with  clear  parallels  in  certain  aspects  of 
teacher  cente^  programs. 

The  Bank  Street  WorkshoTf) 

T 

.  Even  before  World  War  II.  New  York  City  had  begun  to 
revise  Its  elementary  curriculum  in  the  direction  of  more 
active  learning  through  direct  expediences/    Teachers  were 
enfc*«caged  to  try  out  the  principles  and  content  suggested 
In  the  Board  of  Education  bulletins.    There  was  considerable 
confi^Blon  about  what  the  "new"  curriculum  actually  meant. 
In  19A?.  Bank  Streef.  was  asked  to  conduct  a  workshop  for 
teachers. 

fhe  goal  of  the  workj.bop  was  "to  further  teachers' 
growth  ;:oward  profeasioi^al  mi>turlty."  '  The  staff  also  viewed 
th*  workshop  as  a  laboratory  for  exploring  the  kinds  of  ex- 
.    periences.  approaches,  and  techniques  best  suited  to  fos- 
'      terlng  professional  growth  In  an  inservfce  setting.  The 
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experiment  ie  vividly  described  by  Lucy  Sprague  llitchel  in 
"Our  Children.  Our  Schools  (1930).    One  sees  the  workshop  in 
action  over  a  period  of  six  years.     Data,  drawn  from  daily 
records,  contains  numerous  examples  of  problems  encountered 
afld  solutions  tried.- 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  various  inservice  tech- 
niques were  assessed  in  terms  of  their  contribution  to 
teachers*  development     Two  were  seen  as  essential:  ^jork 
with  individual  teacht rlW  in  classrooms  and  j^roup  discilgsion . 
The  following  suiftnary  of  the.  value  of  group  discussion  eK- 
presses  many  assumptions  associated  with  teacher  centers: 

Hroup  discussion^  can  bring  about  a  sharing  of 
the  problems  which  teachers  have  in  common  in 
their  work  and  break  through  a  cort  of  wary  iso- 
lation In  which* so  many  teachers  work;  they  help 
extend  a  teacher's  thinking  about  his  joD  from 
his  classroom  to  the  whole  school  .   .   .  this  makes 
for  the  development  of  wider  interests  and  wider 
reaponsibilities .    This  development  cannot  be 
'hgrried.     It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  taught 
' directly .     It  develops  gradually  at  different 
rates  and  along  different  lines  H4th~5if terent 
groups  of  teachers.    Here  a  wor4«hop  must  follow 
the  leads  of  the  teachers.     (p.  386) 

In  addition  to  careful  documentation  of  what  actually 
went  on,  Mitchel  analyzes  the  pattern  of  the  workshop  in 
relation  to  changes  in  teatrfers*  attitudes  and  thinking. 
She  rejr^tes  teacbejrs'  initial  preoccupation  with  how  to  use 
Ohe  '*new*'  teaching  techniques  to  their  attitude  toward  their 
Job--an  attitude  .fostered  by  the  hierarchical  structure  of 
the  system.     Basically,  teachers  saw  themselves  as  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  official  directive^,  not  for  th5nklng 
through  education  problems • 

Thr  ^taff  conceivec^  their  job  on  two  levels:  "to 

work  with  teachers  on  the  basic  relationships  underlying 

>» 

curriculum  tfiinkinp,  while  workinp,  with  them  on  the  new 
teaching  techniques  around  vhich  their  anxieties  centered"^ 
(p.   I^i2).  ^'Utchel  describes  the  first  statn  of  the  workshop 


as  '*a  period  of  educational  gadget  earing." 

The  second  stage  was  marked  by  a  desire  to  acquire 
more  backgrotind  content.    At  first,  the  staf^  supplied 
•source  tnaterials  whlch'the  teachers  eagerly  used.  Gradual- 
ly, they  came  to  realize  that  they  needed  to  know  more  to 
teach  this  way^.    This*  meant  a  growing*  appreciation  for  the 
variety  of  sources  which  could  enrich  Che  curriculum  and  an 
a^eptance  of  more  jifter-school  work  as  part_of  their  job,^ 

teachers'  understanding  and  interest  broadened  alonj^ 
two  lines--chlld  development  and  subject  matter. 

In  our  n<5W  schools,  as  had  been  true  In  our  first 
school,  we  were  leaving  the  stage  of  development 
which  calls  for  the  answers  to  the  'Juet  how  do 
we'  questions  and  taking  our  thinking  into  the 
realms  of  ^yfhy  do  we  do  what  we  do'  In  terms  of 
our  understandings  of  children's  growth  and 
developiQent. 

When  these  two  lines  merged  in  a  concept  of  curriculum 
building,  the  third  stage  had  been  reached.    Teachers  con- 
cerned about  problem  children  came  to  be  interested  in  the 
growth  of  all  children.    Teachers  who  thought  of  curriculum 
in  rerms  of  units  and  discrete  ac^^vitles  gradually  caAie  to 
think  about  a  year's  program  of  progressive  experiences 
built  around  basic  concepts. 

Teacher  Center  Programs 

Advisory  work.    A  similar  pattern  of  development  has 
been  noted  by  some  advisors  working  with  teachers  who  are 
trying  to  create  more  respontlve  learning  environments 
(Apelman,  1978).    In-classroom  advising  is  one  of  several 
teacher  center  activities  designed  to  support  teacher  ef- 
forts to  change     The  support  is  called  •'advisory^'  because 
it  comes  from  outside  the  existing  supervisory  structure, 
and  depends *on  voluntarism  and  trust.    Pat  Zlgarmi  (1978) 
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sees  In  the  provlalon  of  advisors  a  ''recognition  of  the 
fapt  that  routines  are  ccrafortablu  and  predictable  and  not 
earlly  broken  and  that  for  change  to  occur  ongoing  support 
is  required"  (p.  183)  . 

Descriptlono  of  what  advisors  do  reveal  many  of  the 
same  practices  noted  above  at  least  during  tHe  early  stages 
'of  change  where  the  emphasis  is  on  practical  classroom  sup- 
port as  requested^  by  the  teacher  (Ka(*z»  1974;  Alberty  & 
Dropkin,  1975).    The  developmental  pattern  of  work  is  also 
reflected  »Ln  a  study  by  Anne  Bussls»  Edward  Chittenden  and 
Marianne  kmrel  (1976)  who  interviewed  teachers  about  the 
kinds  of  support  they  received  from  advisors.    They  Identi- 
fy thirteen  categories  of  support  which  they  order  to  show 
"a  general  progression  from  what  is  beisically  a  consumer 
orientation  ...  to  a  more  active  role  by  the  teacher  in 
terms  of  self -investment ,  critical  judgment,  conceptual 
reorganization*'  ^pp.  157-158).    This  formulation  meshes 
with  the  aim  ot  advisory  programs: 

Despite  their  different  strategies  and  logistics » 
all  the  advisory  services  shared  the  >'.oal  of 
"    helping  teachers  afsume  a  more  thoughtful  and 
active  role  in  influencing,  the  educational  en- 
vironmept  .  .   .  their  ultimate  aim  was  not  to 
provide  isolated  services  or  singular  solutions 
to  a  particular  problem,  but  to  provide  a  range 
of  support  that  would  enable  teachers  to  analyze 
sittiations  and  arrive  at  their  own  decisions 
(p.  157). 

To  what  extent  advisors  actually  do  help  teachers 
become  more  reflective  is  an  important  research  question. 
Some  believe  that  advising  can  be  quite  successful  in  help- 
ing teachers  begin  to  move  to^/ard  more  informal  ways  of 
leaching,  lut  that  something  else  .is  needed  to  stre^tch 
teachers'  understandings  to  new  level    of  professional 
development  (Hull,  1978;  Churchill  &  Pe*:ner,  1977).  Others 
have  questioned  whether  the  pattern  of  advisory  work  which 
begins  v;lth  the  practical  '*how-t()*'  problems  in  the  context 
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of  a  highly  personalissed  relationship  se.t8  up  expectations 
and  reinforces  habits  that  wake  It  harder  to  encourage  In- 
dependent Initiative  later  on  (Cook  &  Mack,  1975). 

A  Aajor  finding  of  the  interview  study  mentioned 
abave  Is  that  different  teachers  perceived  theSijBaxne  advis- 
ing behavior  in  quite  different  ways.    In  another  advisory 
context,  Spodek  and  Manolakes  (1972)  note  that  the  same 
Ceach^s  wanted  different  kinds  of  help  from  advisors  over 
time  (?:  23) .    These  findings  and  speculations  underscore 
the  subtle  difficulties  of  advlsojy  work  and  suggest  the 
need  to  study  the  relationship  between  whrt  advisors  do  and 
uow  teachers  change  over  time.  ^ 

Sumner  Institute.    Wands-on  workshops  where  teachers 
explore  and  construct  materials  are  a  staple  In  many  teach- 
er centets.    Whether  this  activity  becomes  an  end  in  Itself 
or  a  step  in  a  learning  pr  >ce8s  may  depend  in  part  on 
whether  the  staff  is  committed  to  fostering  growth  through 
reflection.    Just  as  the  Bank  Street  Workshop  staff  con- 
ceived Its  Job  on  two  levels,  so  do  some  experienced  teach- 
"ers*  centers,  as  Kathleen  Devaney  (n78)  explains: 

.  .  .  experl  :nced,  developmental  based  teachers' 
centers  attend  to  teachers*  expressions  of  Imme- 
diate need  for  games »  activity  cards,  /and  other 
embellishments  for  the  classroom  and  variations 
on  the  lesson.    But  they  also  work  to  eventually 
engage  the  teacher  In  chaXiengxnjt  gtudy.  at  an 
iault  level,  of  new  subject  matter  and  children's 
le^trningr     Ip.  3) 
« 

^     This,  of  course,  requires  more  Intensive  activities. 
In  keeping  with  a  view  of  learning  as  the  development  of 
experience,  center  staff  try  to  make  the  teac'  er's  own  study 
more  accessible  to  analysis  and  reflection,    ullllan  Weber 
(1977)  explains  how  the  Sumner  Institute  at  the  Workshop 
Center  for  Open  Education  helps  teachers  re-experience  their 
own  learning  and,  by  analogy,  gain  insight  into  children's 
learning:  .  r 
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'    The  Smmner  Institute,  with  its  tljree  unincer-  ^ 
rupted  weeks  of  focu3  by  the  same  participants^'^ 
ia  part  and  parcel  of  our  effort  to  foster 
active  learning  and  to  create  an  ambience  that 
encourages  such  learning  ....  In  those  three 
weeks,  there  is  tlnie  to  stay  with  a  material, 
previously  known  only  in  a  surface  manner,  and' 
to  begin  t6  uncover  the  workings  of  a  point 
previously  only  known  by  rote  ....  Teachers 
invest  these  beginnings  with  great  Itpportance 
4ind  themselves  t^ke  analogies  to  children's 
learning,     (p.  3) 

Study  groups .    Centers  also  sponsor  courses  and  study 
groups  to  sustain  the  intellectual ^curiosity  of  experienced 
teachers  and  to  extend  their  understanding  of  children. 
Earlier  in  this  paper,  X  illustrated  what  Dewe^means  by  a 
reflective  stance  toward  teaching  by  quoting  a  teacher 
participating  in  a  seminar  on  children's  thinking.  That 
seminar,  begun  seven  year^  ago  by  Bill  Hull  (1978),  contin- 
ues to  meet.    "yithO}j>):  it,'*  another  participant  observed, 
'1  might  be  Just  an  experienced  teach*>r  teaching  The  I  Iliad 
for  the  tenth  tim4^    The  seminar  was  a  source  of  support  as 
well  as  the  start  of  a  powerful  ^process  of  growth"  (Jervis, 
1978,  p.  580. 

Members  agree  that  the  most  unique  "<*at^ire  of  the 
seminars  is  tiieir  fonrat.     Discussions  focus  on  "instances" 
of  children's  thinking  that  teachers  brinp,  in  eaph  week. 
There  is  a  strictly  held  grouhd-rule  .  ')OUt  focusing  on  spe- 
cific children-  in  specific  describable  situations.  General- 
izations, abstractions  and  theories  are  actively  discour** 
aged.    The  group  Igader  acts  as  discussion  facilitator;  the 
meeting  is  taped  ^nd  written  up  by  the  leader  in  the  form 
of  "Notes  and  Conwehtary . " 

The  insistence  on  sticking  to  specific  examples  en- 
courages teachers  to  develop  powers  of  observation  and  re-- 
call,  which,  in  turn,  increase  their  awareness  of  what  they 
do  in  the  classroom.    The  seninar  provides  an  opportunity 
fo^  teachers  to  articulate  what  they  know  intuitively  and 
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the  written  record  enables  them  to  see  and  share  their  cum-^ 
ulatlng* insights.    Whereas  there  Is  no  attempt  to  change 
what  teachers  do,  there  Is  . an  iinderlylng  assumption  that 
productive rways  of  thinking  about  common  experience  v>ill 
increase  teachers*  readiness  to  modify  their  practice. 
Hull  explains  how  th^  seminar  increases  self -awareness : 

r 

Much  of  what  a  teacher  knows  lies  below  the  lavel 
of  consciousness  ....  Seminaring  provides  the 
opportunity  to  bting  some  of  this  knowl'edge  closer 
to  the  surface,  to  share  insights  and  to  sect  out* 
one's  experience  in  such  a  way  that  awareness  is 
increased,     (1978,  p.  6) 

Weeded  Research 

^       Many  teachers'  centers  view  their  "surround"  as  a 
p^owerful  model  for  teaphers  in  thinking  about  their  own 
classrooms.     In  the  early  days,  thei^  was  a  strong  frftth  in 
the  .efficacy  of  a  stimulating  and-psychologlcally-suppor-  ^ 
tive  environment  to  promote  teacher  growth.  Gradually, 
more  extended  ways  of  working  have  evolved  to  allow  for 
continuity  and  reflection. 

The  examples  ]pre8ented--advising /  sumnter  institutes, 
teacher  •  s^inars^-share  a  view  of  professional  development 
that  is  on-going  and  depends  on  the  ability  to  learn  from 
one's  experiences.    More  specifically,  each  of  th<rse  strat- 
egies embodies  certain  assumptions  about  how  this  learning 
takes. place  and  what  the  consequences  are  for  improved 
practice.    Research  could  document  and  test  the  theories 
and  hypotheses  implicit  in  this  approach  to'  professional 
learning.  /  » 

The  researchable  Issues  can  be  stated  In  terms  of 
three  general  questions. 

(I)    What  do  we  i^ean  by  "reflection"  and  "growth" 
In  teaching?    What  do  these  tenne  Imply  for 
preservlce,  Induction  and  Inservlce  teacher  . 
education? 
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clenrly  need  a  better  idea  of  what  these  coiicepts 
f.tand  for  and  \.hy  they  are  desirable  ends-in-viev.'.     In  part, 
this  Is  an  enpiTici*'  question,  but  it  also  is  an  inportant 
topic  for  conceptual  research.     Teachers  ars  not  plants, 
aTid  teaching  can  hardly  be  characterized  as  a  contemplative 
activity.     Is  ^^rowth  just  a  svnonvm  for  change    or  is  its 
u5;e  an  attempt  to  shift  attention  from  the  more  visible  be- 
havioral chane,es  to  altered  attitudes,  heightened  awareness, 
new  ways  of  thinkinp?  '  . 

A  clarification  of  the  values  embodied  in  these  aims 
would  help  us  develop'  criteria  for  examining  situations 
where  they  are  beinr,  enacted.     I  have  suvr.es ted  one  approach 
fo  this  analytic  task  based  on  Peter's  notion  of  "procedural 
aims."    The  i»uido  lines   that  rc?;ul  t  would  allow  us  to  specu- 
1  te  on  nuestions  of  thij^^.enera  1  form:     Are  these  condi- 
t  i  >ns  or  procedures  liK"ely  to  support  c^ihtinuin^  profession- 
vil  development  or  are  they  more  likely  to  close  a  teacher 
o-'f  from  continuing',  learnitip?     What   are  the  possible  effects 
'  ni  this  activity  or  pro}',riiin  or  setting  on  the  attitudes  and 
hii'its  that  detennine  :i  teach(»r's  openness  to  on-the-job 
learning'.? 

(2)  }?ov  can  ihese  ains        fosterec/'    ^*)liat  kinds  of 
approaches,   activities,  oppor  t\ini  t  i  es  can  help 
a  teacher  develop,  exercise  the  habit  of  reflec- 
\:  Ion  and  ^;  u ^>  t  .1  i  n  an  i  n cmj  i  r  i  n y  s  t  a n c e  t. cwa  r d 
reachinr.  • 

Tf'  ".onie  i'/ttent  ,    rt'i^e-'J^'t  h  no  sc!h>^'1'  innov/M  ion  cati 
';[ie(t   lirht   nn  this  rpuv  tiotv     Vor  ('x:ir!ple.    the  Hand  f!han;'e 
/\.:m  nr  sru:'v  flU-rn  it       r-'cl.aurhl  i ti .   19//)   su;',vests  a  nunber 
,',f  1  iftors   MiR'ludin''  :i  '^ri^vr  h-or  i  cnted  i  innlernent  at  ion 

f f      V  )   th'it    contrihnt:    m  n  sviccess  fuJ   proiect.     Mot  sur- 
!n;-lv.   -i  succr-  ?;'  i3    prnu'cf.    l(.u''k:;  a   lot   like  a  rood 
.ii-v;']  r)T-)n)etU   prcMMMin.   v.'hicli,    it   luicn;;  out,    is  less 
r^itx  f  .'i  T' ;  (^t' r  .'itu  -MT  St'  ;itvl  tMore  a   furt^  M'on  of  the 

j-.itit   ^<<    '/^-v;  pcrwi'lc"^  t'fic  district.  !'ilbrey 
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McLaughlin  (1977)  label >  it  the  "Pygmalian  in-the-Dlstrict 
Ef fee -referring  to  a  pervasive  expectation  about  teachers 
/  afi  professionals  responsible  for  improving,  in  their  wcrk. 

The  question  I  ara  asking,  however,  is  not  a  sociolo- 
gical question,  but  a  curricular  one,  posed  from  the  st;and- 
point  of  a  teacher  educator  interested  in  findirtg  out  more 
about  how  to  help  teachers  (preservice,  beginning,  experi- 
enced) learn  to  monitor  their  teaching,  use  observation  as 
a  basis  for  decision  making,  view  their  work  as  a  form  of 
inquiry.     What  we  need  are  vivid  pictures  of  educational 
activities  over  time,  not  a  list  of  discrete  factors.  Lucy 
Sprague  Mitchel's  study  (1950),   from  which  I  drew  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Bank  Street  experiment,  is  one  model. 

The  most  straightforward  strategy  is  to  study  envi- 
ronments and  activities  deliberately  designed  to  foister 
these 'aims.,    Teachers'  centers  and  advisories  are  strategic 
^research  sites;  so  are  inauiry-or iented  preservice  programs 
(Feiman,   1979),     VJ*   need  what  Sarason,  Davidson,  and  Blatt 
called  for  in  1962:     ''detailed  descriptions  of  hov;  teachers 
are  acbx^ly  trained,  descriptions  which  encourage  t^ie 
feeling  that  we  know  what  the  practices  consist  of,  their  . 
relation  to  staced  aims  and  the  problems  we  would  en?t)unter 
in  scientifically  testing  their  consequences"  (p.  120). 

Teacher  educators  who  work  closely  with  teachers 
pver  time  and  who  are  committed  to  fostering  reflection  are 
ideal  collaborators  in  this  research  since  their  work  is 
precisely  what  we  are  trying  to  understand.     What  are  the 
implicit  views  of  teacher  development  which  these  teacher 
educators  hold?     How  do  thpy  modify  their  ways  of  working 
in  response  to  differences  among  teachers  at  the  same 
"stage"  and  differences  between  teachers  at  different 
"stages?" 

(3)  V/hat  consequences  accrue  to  teachers  as  a  result 
of  inauiry-oriented  prepar.it ion  and  opportun- 
ities to  reflect  on  their  practice? 


V 

The  question  about  consequences  takes  a  somevhat  dif- 
ferent forn  depending,  on  the  teacher  education  setting  and 
career  stage,     ^or  example,  do  beginn^np,  teachers  who  have 
begun  to  develop  the  habit  of  reflection  experience  the 
kind'  of  first  year  so  often  ciescribed  in  the  litefature 
(R/an,  1970;  Fuchs,  1969)?    Do  niiqy  encouner  \''typical"  prob- 
lems of  beginning  teachers  or  more  to  the  po-int ,  do  they 
have  different  resources  and  tools  for  problem  solving?  • 
With  regard  to  experienced  teachers ,  research  can  help  us 
broatJen  our  conception  of  what  constitutes  a  valuable  out- 
come-'-b^  tracing  the  relationships  anjong  different  effects. 
Exactly  how  do  teacher  4:enters  or  child  study  groups  or  ad- 
visory V,  yrk  or  curriculum  developnent  activities  contribute 
to  heightened  awareness,  a  sense  o^^  efficacy,  a  changoc 
attitude  toward  trachinp?    Vhat  then  are  the  effects  on 
teaching?    These  kinds  of  questions  call  fc>r  a  careful  trac- 
ing of  how  different  teachers  mediate  certnin  kinds  of  pro- 
fessional learning  experiences.     Such  research  would  help 
us  better  understand  the  connections  between  feeling  and 
thinking  like  a  professional  and  doing  a  professional  job. 
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TEACHER  INDUCTION'.  AN  ASPECT  OF  HiE^gpUCATION 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TEACHERS 


Richard  P.  Tisher  ^ 
MonashT  University ,  Melbourne,  Australia 


An  Introduction  to  Induction 

This  paper  focusses  on  teacher  induction--the  formal 
Introduction  of  new  teachers  into  the  prof ess lon--and  drawF 
upon  the  findings  and  experiences  of  an  Australian  research 
team  to  propose  cfirections  for  further  research  and  for  ^ 
constructive  educational  action. 
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Some  Features  About  Entry  to  Teaching 

It  Is  generally  assumed  that  induction  fw:curs  durinj^ 
the  first  year  of  service.     In  this  paper,   that  pprjod  is 
tak^n  as  the  essential  one  to  be  studied  i f  we  are  to  under- 
stand fully  thr  nature  of  new  teachers*  en^ry  to  the  profes- 
aion  and  Jt;he  manner  in  which  thev  come  to  grips  with  \the 
realities  of  ^  he  classroom.     Uf  course,  it  fnay  be  arp.u>^d 
chat  induction,  as  well  as  profossional  socialization,  be- 
f\ir\H  Before  formal  entrv  into  employment  since*during  theii 
preservice  education,  new  tf^achers  are  being  Introduced  fot - 

i 

mally  to  a  number  of  aspects  of  their  rolf  as  teachers.  It 
is  useful,  however,  to  limit  discu$5ions  on  Induction  to  the 
first  year  of  teaching,  in  r)rcl«»r  to  tease  apart  many  of  the 
complex  relationship.';  a  ;soc      I'd  with  teachers'  development 
durinp,  that  period.     M<jst  di.si^ssi6ns  in  Au/tralia  and  the 
lVitt?d  Kinj'^dom,   for  examnlev  i^j^SVii '  tf)  adopr  this  stance 
Tlie  interest  in  this  T)(.riod  is  al^o'  occasioned  by  the  *)e- 
lief   that    teaffii^rj;  arc  '         inishecl  prod'  t  ts  at  iXv.  end^^f 
pr(>s(>rvi       edui'ation  and  riu:iS.^  learn  .inch  rrorr  about  teachi\^. 
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from  their  ^experienced    olleapues  in  schools.  Furthermore, 
there  are  many  dramatic  changes  in  responsibilities  from 
being  a  trainee  to  beinp  a  teacher  and  on-the-spot  help 
seems  to  be  required  if  new  r'eachers  are  to  cope.  Lortie 
(1975)  notes  that,  conparcd  to  many  ochej  forms    )f  work, 
entry  to  teaching  differs  markedly.     Th^ri   appears  to  be  no 
eased  entry  such  as  occurs  in  apprenticeship,  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  a  shari  n\  of  entry  experienc^  with  more  ma- 
ure ,   lonp.er-servinp  colleagues.-   From  being  students  re- 
sponsible only  to  themselves ^f or  their  own  learning ,  almost 
overnight  beginning  teachers  become  fullv  responsible  for 
the  instruction  of  that  pupils  from  the  first  working  day. 
In  fact,  an  expectation  seems  to  be  th^t- they  should  perform 
the  sane  tasks  as  the  25-year  veteran. 

These  changes  from  being  a  trainee  to  being  a  teacher 
seem  to  produce  various  forms  of  "shuck,/  resulting  in^suCh 
thinks  as  disenchantment  with  presetvice  programs,  a  tempo- 
rary jettisoning' of  educationaT  ideals  and  the  use  of 
teaching  strategies  which  ensure  rhc  teacher  is  the  main 
disseminator  of  information  antj  the  one  who  "calls  the  tune" 
in  classroom  int  erac  t  i     .     Of  course,   the  situation  ^le- 
scribed  Is  by  no  means  a  s  imp It;^  one -and  there  are  m;iny  com- 
plex associations  which  lead  to  the  ad^^ption  bf  certain 
teaching  strategies  or  the  disenchantnent  with  preservice 
education.     Among  other  thin|»,s  .   the  at  titudes  of  and  help 
rl^eceived  from  more  experienced  collcfagues  play  a  crucial 
role  in  new  teachers*   induction.     In  the  national  survey  of 
induction  in  Australia,  one  beginning  teacher  highlighted 
this  fact  wl;ien  he  said':-  ■ 

The  staff  in  a  schorl  can  make  or  break  you, 
whereas  children  arc-much  the  s.-^.ne  all  round.. 

you  have  a  good  integrated  arid  supporting 
staff  it  makes  life  a  lot  easier. 


Induction  Is  Only  One  Facet  of  Professional  Development 

•  Although  entry  to  teaching  is  an  extremely  important 
stage  and  affects  tfie  nature  of  teachers'  sociali^atioti 
into  teaching,  it  is  only,  one  of  several  stages  in  the  pro- 
fessional development  of  teachers,     l^must,  I  believe,  be 
considered  as  one  facet  of  professional  development  along 
with  other  stages  such  as  preservice  education,  periods  of 
striving  for  promotion,  and  the  period  preceding  retirement. 

Some  Concepts  Related  to  Professional  Socialization 

Procedures  designed  to  facilitate  induction  and  to 
help  in  professional  socialization  must  take  into  account 
that  teachers  can  be  creative  as  well  as  subject  to  con- 
straining  social  factors.     As  Fyfield,  Taylor  and  Tishaj^ 
(1978)  note: 


A  number  of  theoretical  explanations  place  a  j  reat^^r 
emphasis  en  the  constraininp: ,  rather  than  the  crea- 
tive features  in  the  process.     Sone  emphasize  the 
formative  role  of  early  experiences,  such  as  pro-  ^ 
tracted  exposure  to  potent  models  (e.g.,  own  pre- 
vious teachers)  which  results  in  the  internalizing 
of\  modes  of  behavior  which  are  triggered  in  later 
teaching  (Lortie,  1966*,  1973  »  .    Others  (Edgar  & 
Warren,  1969;  Haller.  1967;  Hoy.  1969)  maintain 
that  the  influences  of  peers  are  predominant  or  that 
socialization  is  a  function  of  colleagues  having 
authority,  or  that  pupils'  bShaviora  may  mould  begin- 
ning, teachers.    Undoubtedly,  all  th^se  play  a  part  , 
in  varying  degrees,  but  the  socialization  of  teach- 
ers is  a  more  complex,  interactive,  negotiated  and 
provisional  process  (Lacey.  1977)  than  most  of  the' 
preceding  explanations  allow,  ^t  involves  a  con-  - 
tinual  reshaping  of  teachers'  perspectives  and  be- 
haviors as  they  confront  various\situations .  Their 
values,  attitudes,  interests.  sk|.lls  and  knowledge 
will  be  fas"hioned  through  the  various  encounters, 
but  these  will  not  necessarily  be  irrevocably  set^ 
as  they  face  up  to  the  constant  flow  of  choices 
occurring  to  them.    When  new  teachers  take  up  their 
first .appointment  they  enter  areas  of  competing 
pressures  (Lortie,   1975)  where  they  must  adopt  or 
create  appropriate  sociril  strategi es.  to  help  them 
cope  with  t.he  social  situations  confronting,  them. 
These  stratt>;ies  are  of  sev  ral  type.'^  Ci^^y.  1977). 
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In  some  instances,  th  »re  will  be  internalized  ad~  i 
Jus tments^when  the  teachers  accept  and'  internaTiie 
existing  vafUfes  .  pr»:ctices  and  their  supporting 
arj^uments.     In  others,  they  will  rAmin  only  par- 
t^^ly  convinced,  owin^^ ,  in  part,  t*  the  charac- 
teristics they  brinp  into  the  View  setting.  Skills, 
values,  attitudes,  perspectives  acquired  during 
preservice  education  may  comprise  theSe,  and  these 
in  tujTi  const^ute.a  ^'latent '•^Iture"  (Lacey,  1977) 
that  may.  be  activated  on  future  occasions.     To  p,et 
by  in  circumstances  in  which  they  are  only  partial- 
ly convinced,  the  new  teachers  may  resort  to  stra- 
tej^ic  compliance  without  complete  internalization.  ^ 
AlternativeiyV  they  nay  engage  in  strategic  rede- 
finition ,  at'tem{?ting  to  wrestle^with  the  constraints 
of  a  situation  and  to  change  the  perspectives  of 
those  who  hold  strategic  power.     (p.  1-2) 

IC "is (important  to  discover  the  various  factors  and . 
the  associations  betVeen  them  that  affect  v;hether  new  teach- 
ers internalize  existing  values,  comply  or  attempt  to  rede- 
fine situations.     The  nature  of  Che  Educational  setting, 
contacts  with  peers  and^types  of  induction  experiences  are 
clearly  among  the  influelftial  features  but  what  mixfes  of 
characteristics  ^re  the  most  potint  in  enhancing  profession- 
al de\/elopment  and  educational  skills  are  not  clea^rly' under- 
stood.. 

Australian  Concerns  About  Induction 

There  has  always  been  concern  in     istralia  about  the 
qualit^of  new  recruits  to  teaching  and  with  how  they  manage 
during  their  first  year.     In  recent  years,  state  affd  terri- 
tory Education  Departments,  Regional  Offices.  Teacjjers' 
Centres,  schools,  and  teachers'  and  principals'  organiza- 
tions have  given  much  mofe  attention  to  these  matters  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  new  recruits  are  absorbi*d  into 
schools.     State,  regional  and  school  anthorities  have  begun 
t9  conduct  a  number  of  induction  programs,  but.  until  re- 
cently, the  nature  and  prevalence  of  these  and  their  effects 
were  not  fully  known--in  fact,  there  is  still  much  to.be 
learned  about  them.  r 

In  1976,  when  teacher  Tccruitment  was  nuch  higher 
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than  in  1979*  a  national  Teacher  Induction  Project  was  es- 
tablished with  sponsorship  from  the  Education  Research  and 
Development  Committee.    The  project  was  designed  to  identify 
the  various  forms  of  induction  in  Australia  and  to  document 
as  fullv  as  possible  what  actually  was  the  nature  of  beRin- 
ning  teachers'  cntr**  into,  the  profession.  \ 

It  >s  the  first  national  study  of  Australia 'a  begin- 
ning teachers,  but  it  is  not  the  first  survey/of  new  teach- 
ers.    A  variety  of  smaller,  localized  studies  have  been  com-, 
pleted  by  principali  ,  teachers'  p.roups,  colleges  of  advanc- 
ed education,  inservice  education  groups,  regional  education 
officers  imd  officers  of  state  education  research  branches.  . 
Studies  specifically  dealing  with  induction  are  rare,  al- 
though the  Vlfestern  Australian  Education  Depart     nt  completed 
an  interview  survey  of  some  primary  school  teachers  and 
their  principals  during  March-April  of  1977  (Education  De- 
partment:, W.A.,  1977),  tht'  Commonwealth  Teaching  Service 
used  th'e  ACT.  and  Northern  Territory  datSi  derived  from  / 
the  Teabher,  Induction  Project  in  their  report  on  the  pro- 
bat  ion^iry  year  (Dunkley.  Bilt»8.  Doher  ty .  O'Conner.  Payne  & 
Dov>ney,  1978)  and  Canning  (1978)   forussed  on  the  induction 
experience  of  cohorts  of  new  primary  teachers  from  Rnrt..ood 
State  College.     The  smaller  studies  have  noted  similar 
trc?nc^/s  to  those  in  the  more  extensive  national  survey  which 
also  provides  more  ript  iilcrl.  ruw;  esLMU at i vt»  infomation 
than  the  smaller  loc.il  proiects  on  the  concerns  of  new 
teachers  (Anderton.   1976.  Casson,  Otto      .Torcian ,  1977; 
Mitchell  f  Chiyhnln.   1977.  Sci  ivon  6  Shaw,   1977)  and  com- 
plements  previous  findinr^^  t'^i  ■■bat    it   is  like  to  he  a 
teacher  in  Australian  j'ovr  rnment  sciiools  (rampbell .  1975). 
VJhile  Australian  studies  of  induction  are  rare,   there  are 
nevertheless    'uite  a  nunher  of  published  statements  advo- 

^''Althouv.h  there  is  nov  an  "oversuppl  y  of  teachers'* 
in  Australia  and,  as  a  conseqiu  nce .  .'i  reduced  intake  of  new 
teachers  to  the  progression,   the  c  h-i  1 1  en^'.e*^   for  i^'^^J^^t  1  on  in 
1979  do  not  differ  ^reativ  fron  thoie  which  existed  in  197/. 

Vj'I 
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eating  certain  induction  practice^  and  recently  several 
employing  authorities,  teachers*  unions  and  committees  of 
inquiry  have  enunciated  induction  policies  (c.f .  Dunkley, 
Biles,  Dohcrty,  O'Connor.  Payne  &  Dovmey,  1978;  Education 
Departinent  of  South  Australia,  1978;  Union  Conmittee  of 
Inquiry.  I?7o) .    Most  arc  based  on  personal  views  and  ex- 
periences.    Consequently,  the  findings  of  the  national  sur- 
vey have  practical  injplications  for  schools  and  employing 
authorities  and  challenge  experienced  teachers  and  others 
to  promote  an  encouraging  climate  mto  which  young  teachers 
can  faove  confidently  and  creatively. 


Some  Characteristics  of  the 

#   .  — — — >  

Australian  Teacher  Induction  Project 

The  Australian  project  team  now  believes  that  new 
studies  of  induction  should  take  greater  account  of  Lacey's 
U977')  conceptualizations  relating  to  t  (2  role  of  .  beginning 
teachers'   latent  culture  in  various  settings.     When  the 
Australian  study  was  launched,  hlH  publication  had  not  ap- 
peared, however,  the  team  had  formulated  a  complementary 
cone eptuailzat Ion  to  guide  data  collection  and  questionnaire 
compilation.     We  believe  our  approach  was  a  necessary  ore- 
cursor  to  any  further  work  using  Ucey's  ideas.  Further- 
more, the  simple  conceptualization  for  questionnaire  con- 
struction was  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  study,  setting  it 
apart  from  comparable  localized  surveys  of  induction  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (c.f.  Bolam.   1973;  Bolam  &  laker.  1974).  The 
approach  could  well  be  emulated  in  other  i^urveys ;  however, 
there  is  a  definite  limit  to  surveys  on  teacher  induction. 
I  wish  to  refer  to  other  profitable  research  endeavors  later 
in  this  paper. 

Jbe_  R^UjcMiaUz^  ^ '  ^  ^ ' 

Briefly,  the  rationalization  envisai'cd  bt'i^innln;', 
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teachers  entering  (iilteripc  spheres  of  influences  as  they 
moved  from  preservice  education  into  the  hurly-burly  of  ^ 
classroom  life.     By  tho  timt'  they  complete  their  preservice*^ 
education »  the  prospective  teachers  have  acquired  a  "latent 
culture**  of  knowledge,   skills,  attitudes  and  values  in  anti- 
cipation of  their  professional  performance.    The  team  wished 
to  trace  some  elements  of  the  activaticm  of  this  latent  cul- 
ture as  the  bep.inninp,  teachers  came  prop,r«S8ively  under  the 
influence  of  the  profession  at  large,  an  employing  author- 
ity, a  new  and  possibly  unknown  kind  of  community,  the 
school  whose  staif  they  had  loined,  and  finally  the  class 

or  classes  of  children  with  whom  they  will  spend  the  greater 

» 

part  of  their  working  day. 

In  the  questionnaires,  we  included  items  to  identify 
the  assistance  and , information  that  are  madu  available  to 
new  teachers  at  each  stage  in"  the  transition ,  the  extent  to 
which  expectations  are  met,  and  some  of  the;Lr  reactions, 
Joys  and  disappointments 

Liaison  with  Policy  Maker s  and  Dissem i na t ion 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Australian  study  was 
the  use  made  of  a  national  representative  liaison  committee 
drawn  from  staff  and  terr  itory*'enploying  author  itl  es  teach- 
ers '  unions,  the  national  curriculum  development  center  and 
schools  corvnission.     This  p;roui   .icted  as  a  "sounding  board" 
lor  t.he  team,  indicated  the  issi:i»s  in  which  tlieir  author- 
ities were  interested  and  paved  the  way  for  entrv  to  all 
states  and  torritorif^s .     lAirin^'.  1978,  members  helped  thv 
project  directors/'in  the  critical  first  sta 'e  of  the  dissenl- 
Ination  of  the  findings      The  proi(»cr  was  allocated  supple- 
nencary  funds  from  the  Kducation  ^f'soarch  and  Development 
Committer  so  that  the  directors  could  y,o  to  meetings  in  all 
Australian  state.;  and  territories  to  outline  the  salient 
findings.     l^^llcy  mak(?rs,  rcKional  dlr  ec  tors  ,  counselors, 
research  officers,   teacher  trainers,  principals  and  union 
representatives  wijre  .Mmoru',  those  who  attonded.     The  ex..»r- 
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cise  wa^  an  attempt  to  acquaint  Vey  ptlucators  with'  llu  re- 
8u].t8  as  quickly  aa  possible  after*  the  collation  (^f  the  .  , 
final  draft  report  and*  to  receive  tlieir  comments  before 
final  pr  i,iti,np,.     This -has  been  an  e^tr^mely  valuable*,  Ef- 
fective part  of  the  whol.'  project.     As  a  consequence  of  the 
interactions  with  these  key  personnel,  greater  interest  has 
been  generated  -in  t^e  final  report,  the  team  has  been  en- 
couraged to  include  their  "reflections"  on  induction  in 
Australia,  and  due  to  npxpressed  interest,  one  or  two  minor 
features  omitted  fron  the  draft  version  will  now  be  includ- 
ed.    Note,  the  project  team  and  liaison  committee  decided 
initially  that  the  audience  f(><   the  final  report  shduld  be 
employing  authorities,  senior  officers  in  education  depart- 
ments, aenior  union  officials  and  teacher  educritors  The 
team  is  now  alfo  preparing  a  series  of  short,  snappy"  state- 
ments to  appear  in  small  brochures  for  dissemination  to  all 
Australian  schools-and  brief  statf^ments  are  beim',  written 
for  professional  news  sheets. 


Stages  in  the  Project 

In  ord?r  to  document        fully  as  possible  what  ac- 
tually was  Che  nature  of  beginning  teachers'  entry  into  the 
profession,  it  was  essential  fir:st  to  discover  the  -ange  of 
experiences  they^might' encounter .     So.,  the  first  stage  of 
the  project  was  desiKned  to  obtain  an  overview  of  the  vari- 
ety of  induction  practices  that  eD^loyers.  senic^r  adminis-* 
trators,  regional  officers  and  senior  teachers  reported  / 
were  in  existence.    To  achieve  the  objective,  an  associate 
from  the  South  Australian  Education  Department  visited  all 
Australian  states  and  territories  to  gather  anecdotal  infor 
mation.    This  was  supplemented  later  with  details  collected 
by  the  project  team  and  the  information  is  presented  in  a  . 
first  report.  "Beginning  to  Teach"  (Tisher.  Fyfield  6. 
Taylor,  1978).    The  information  glc  med  during  staK"  T 
j^uided  questionnaire  construction  in  stage         and  /iJii;isted 
in  the  identification  of  geographical  and  adn.'nist /ative 
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ri'^',ions  where  there  were  many,  few  or  no  induction  activ- 
ities, or  where ^there  were  special  induction  problema. 

During  stape  II  of  the  prolect,  which  consisted  of 
three  phases,  the  aim  was  to  docuinont  as  fully  as  possible 
the  nature  of  beginning;  teachers*  entry  to  the  profession, 
The^three  pha!5es  were,  respectively,  the  construction  and 
.  administration  of  a  questionnaire  for  principals  and  another' 
for  beginning  teachers,  interviews  with  a  number  of  bep,in- 
f  ninp  teachers  and  the  administration  of  a  second  question- 

nairo  to  bc>j;inninp,  teachers  towards  the  end  of  their  first 
year  in  schools.     The  interview' phase ,  we  believe,  was  a  * 
most  essential  part  of  the  study  ai^d  is  a  feature  which, 
according,  to  us,   should  be  included  more  frequently  in  r 
search  projects  of  a  similar  ilk  to  ours.     The  interviews 
\'ith  ouer  200  selected  bepinnin^  teachers  acted  as  a  clieck 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  data  from  the  questionnaires 
and  pave  the  project  team  further  insights  into  the  experi- 
enced .  and  perceptions  of  bepinninr  teachers  in  remote  cen- 
ters, rural  areas,   inner  city  industrial,  repions ,  coaatal 
( fnter3  and  regions  with  and  without  sophisticated  induction 
proprams . 

A  Recapitulation  '  * 

The  discufisiun  to  date,   in  addition  to  specifying 
some  (jf  th(»  characterist  icii  oT  the  Australian  Teacher  In- 
duction ProH^ct.   also  (ir.iws  attention  to  two  useful  theo- 
retical framewf-r;  s  and  to  some  methodological  considerations 
th.'it  could  v/el  T  be  used  In  future  research  on  teacher  induc- 
tion     There  is   »»  feronce  .ilso  to  some  practical  procedures 
to  facilitate  t\w    li   senanalion  of  findings  and  to  enhance 
their  impact  on  (  hicational  policy. 

S f ' nw  of  th V  y i  n d i. n s 

The  studv  has  pruriured  a  v.(  iltb  of  intriguing,  chal-  ' 
lernvnt*  infnrmation  even  rhoiu^h  it       s  not  an  experimental 
.^•-tu(^v  ro  compare,    in  a  controlled  luaniier,   the  impact  of 
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various  forms  of  induction  in  diifercnt  iu^ttinrs,  imj)ort.nnt 

as  these  activities  are.     The  pn^ject  has  provided  a  vnri- 

I 

ety  of  inslphts  and  p,enerat(»d  ld<  as  for  additional  studies 
in  induction.     It  has  served  as  the  necessary  precursor  to 
experimental  studies  as  well  as  an  Important  source  of  data 
for  policy  makers.     However,   the  information  it  contains 
can  be  variously  interpreted  depending,  on  your  point  of 
view.     On  the  one  hand,   it  may  be  considered  ?,ratifyinR 
that  the  majority  of  new  teachers  were  satisfied  with  their 
appointment,  considered  they  were  managing  most  teachinp. 
tasks  adequately*  and  believed  they  were  fully  accepted 
within  their  school.     On  the  other  hand,  it  nay  be  consid-^ 
ered  an  indictment  that  50  percent  received  no  help  with  ^ 
their  teachinp  during  their  first  we'ek ,  more  than  one-third 
believed  they  were  not  fully  accepted  in  their  schools, 
about  one-quarter  admitted . that  they  were  managing  many 
teacher  tasks  less  than  adequately,  and  for  more  than 
eleven  percent  the  actuality  of  teaching  was  not  measuring 
up  to  expectations. 

Several  features  are  considered  to  be  quite  signifi- 
cant by  the  project  team.     Three,  which  also  have  implica,- 
tions  for  further  innovations  and  study,  are  singled^ out 
for  comment. 

The  cavalier  treatment  o^  new  teachers .     Even  though 
educational  authorities  maintain  they  provide  a  variety  of 
induction  activities  for  new  teachers,  the  fact  that  only 
40  percent  of  the  nation's  beginning  teachers  were  involved 
in  an  activity  designed  especially  for  them  and' only  one- 
half  ^ound  it  .of  any  value  indicates  that  new  teachers  are 
not  as  well  served  as  many  would  have  us  believe.     The  pro- 
ject team  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  treatment  of 
Australia's  beginning  teachers,  overall,  during  their  first 


■Table  1  bhows  the  percenl^j^es  uf  respondents  who 
consiilered  the  listed  teacher  task!  as  managed  adennately 
by  beginning  teachers  and  a  vjorry  fo  thuni  . 
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TABlf   1,     T««ch»r  Tatk» 
It  tf»«  ltMMtn«9«tf  AO«<)uat«ly  b/  Beginning  Tf«chwrt  and  l»  It  a  Wary  to  TfmM? 


Task 
lt*« 

 ^   

Maoaglng(  1 ) 

Managing  and  Wcrryrmj<2) 

Worrylrig(3) 

Parcaotagas  of 

Parcantaga*  o^ 

Par  can taga»  of 

Bag  inning 
Taachari 

(«4arcft) 

BagI nning 

Principal! 

—  

Bag  1  nning 
Taacha''  % 
(Harch ) 

Bag  1  nnlrvg 
Taac*^ars 

I  v/o  o  oa »  1 

Pr  iftcl  pa  If 

Bag  Inning 
Taect»ar* 

(March ) 

Bag  Inning 
Taac^art 

(Octobar ) 

Pf  Inclpals 

0«vlting  trhaMat  at 

92 

86 

60 

M 

75 

36 

4/ 

39 

60 

work 

Or f  f  i 'tg  lastcyi 

90 

91 

66 

26 

19 

37 

33 

25 

63 

contact 

Olscova'^lng  la^l  at 

tv 

7^ 

42 

25 

24 

57 

47 

76 

Afsaaflng  atuntattt' 

79 

60 

50 

?7 

7<\ 

24 

44 

37 

63 

f^acordlnq  stuitanti* 

77 

ei 

70 

17 

13 

2» 

35 

26 

43 

prograts 

Evaluating  ot>  >  tMc^Ing 

64 

64 

?3 

?« 

75 

16 

5fl 

55 

4a 

Discovarinq  jartonal 

hahavlor  ^^^i^actad  hy 

m 

»6 

«5 

16 

1 1 

(5 

24 

21 

22 

»ct\ool 

Mafforwlf^g  form 

76 

70 

65 

6 

13 

1/ 

10 

22 

♦•atnar  dutiat 

^'arforalng  yard  <lutla5 

90 

^6 

7 

9 

13 

1  1 

^2 

\n 

^'ot  1  vat  1  ng  piip  1  }  k 

f;9 

67 

60 

V) 

2t 

27 

56 

54 

56 

Ccrtrol  Mng  cU>sa« 

78 

46 

»0 

2? 

29 

46 

39 

64 

Ufti>\c)  audio  vliual  atd> 

7> 

73 

5 

9 

25  ' 

20 

25 

Taach i r>g  »p#cl  f  It 

65 

64 

44 

23 

19 

19 

49 

41 

62 

Shi  Ms 

Taacfitng  rjroups  aith 

55 

/I 

55 

26 

14 

69 

63 

ai 

■  1  da  ab  1 i ty  ran^a 

taacMng  slov  iaamars 

?5 

4« 

27 

?2 

13 

64 

62 

Taochirg  l«nljrant% 

45 

36 

»6 

14 

t1 

9 

32 

30 

51 

{!?  T^.Ma  thraa  <    ««^»  »No«  tNna      .        tha  tatk  as  Mnagad  a^tqiy^taty  ^Iy  bag  Inning  taac+ia*-*,  wftathar  a  worry  to  tha*  or  not, 

(2)  'rf%9ff_  fhrm  r.oi\,mtn  t^ow  thoaa  .no  tav  tNa  talk,  thouj^  wana'^  4  adaquataly,  at  a  ■orry  to  baglnning  taac^ari, 

(3)  Thatia  thraa  ujluwii  show  tho«»  who  %*v  tha  task  as  a  worry  to  .  jglnnlog  taachart,  wtiathar  nanagad  adaquataly  or  not. 


y<  ir  is  somewhat  cavalier.     In  part  this  is  due  to  rho  fnct 
that  some  senior  colleap,ues  have  forr;otten  what  it  is  like 
to  be  a  new  teacher.     Concerted  effort  is  needed  to  ensure 
that  a  hip.her  proportion  of  those  entering,  teaching  receive 
an  adequate,  effective  induction. 

^         Senior  colleagues  as  providers.     VJhere  bej'.inning 
teachers  are  involved  in  induction  activities,  senior  exper- 
ienced colleagues  are.  more  often  than  not,  cast  in  the  role 
of  providers  of  information,  including  advice  on  programming 
and  teacher  classfooir  tasks.     Rarely,  if  at  all,  are  begin- 
ning teachers  invited  to  tell  their  senior  colleagues  about 
new  knowledge  and  insights  gleaned  durirg  preservice  educa- 
tion.    I  believe  that  induction  must  be  a  two-way  process 
between  new  and  experienced  teachers.     If  beginning  teachers 
are  to  feel  they  are  fully  accepted  in^ their  schools  with 
worthwhile  contributions  to  mak::,  thpy  should  be  given  op-  . 
portunities  to  share  their  store  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
receiving  ideas  from  others.     y:  would  be  valuable  to  study 
the  effect  of  those  contexts  where  begi  ning  teachers  are 
accepted  as  providers  as  well  a€  receivers  of  ideas  Also, 
if  beginning  teachers  are  to  be  viewed  as  providers  of  valu- 
able ideas  there  ny!s  ,  be  changejS  in  senior  teachers'  percep- 
tions of  their  new  colleagues.     This  has  implications  for 
inservice  education  and  especially  for  the  training  of  those 
who  will  be  responsible  for  inc'uction  in  schools- 

The  quality  of  interpersonal  relationshi23  During 
the  interview  phase  of  the  Teacher  Induction  Project,  the 
team  became  acutely  aware  of  the  influence  of  trusted  and 
liked  colleagues  on  beginning,  te;chers.     The  quality  oi 
inter-personal  r^'lationships  among  teachers  and  between  new 
and  experienced  colleagues  ai fected  the  nature  of  induction 
activities  as  well  as  beginning  te.chers'  perceptions  of 
their  value.     The  reactions  of  beginning  teachers  to  the 
varied  opportunities  or  provisions  Tiade  for  them  were  more 
easily  interpreted  by  considering  the  variations  in  inter- 
personal relationships  across  schools.     Generally,   it  seemed 
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that  ^here  sciioolr;  contained  an  inte)f,rated  and  supportive 
staffTuW  teachers  valued  their  induction  activities  and 
believed*  they  were  fully  accepted.     Unfortunately,   thii  na- 
tional survey  by'  its  very  nature  could  Dot  examine  the  na- 
ture and  effects  of  school  contexts  including  interpersonal 
relationships  in  adequate  detail.     This  needs  to  be  done  in 
other  projects. 


Directions  for  Research  on  Teacher  Induction 

Some  directions  for  research  on  induction  are  speci- 
fied below,  but  before  the  nature  of  any  project  is  finally 
formulated  there  may  need  to  be  a  preliminary  period  of  dis- 
cussion and  negotiation  with  teachers.     Too  often,  educa- 
tional re;searcherf>  restrict  their  attention  to  problems 
that  appeal  to  tljem  or  are  amenable  to  certain  accepted 
academically  respectable  analytic  techniques.     Little  con- 
sideration appears  to  be  given  to  those  problems  of  interest 
to  teachers.     If  research  oib-  induction  is  to  have  a  greater 
impact  on  practice,  more  attention  trust  be  given  to  teach- 
ers* vicv;s  on  significant  research  problems- -tf^chers  could, 
in  fact,  be  included  on  rr^search  teans  as  collaborators.  ♦ 

In  Australia*,'  before  further  nationally  futided  pro- 
ject^ i**?  undertaken,   it  is  proposed  to  convene  a  represen- 
tative «  two-day  national  conference  at  which  f;tate  and  terri- 
tory personnri  can  shari*  ideas  about  inductif^n  as  well  as 
interact  with  the  Teacher  Induction  Project  team.     It  is  an- 
t  icripated  that  the  conference  will  also  j'.enerati^  proposals 
for  projects  which  belong  to  the  three  cat<:gories  of  new 
directions  named  below. 

{ 

Detajj  ed  Contexaial  Studies 

It  was  st;ited  f^/irlier  that:  the  Teacht-'t'  Induction 
Project  by  its  vrrv  natur  "  cc>)ul(i  not   ovanhir  th^.'  effects 
different  contexts  had  o!>  '  indue  t  i  on  and  ori  b(^)' i  nnin^-,  teaclr- 
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ers*  satisfactions  or  dec  ree  of  inanap^in^^,  and  worryinp,  about 
teacher  tasks.     It  is  essential  to  understand  more  about 
the  effects  different  school  and  clasj^room  contexts  have 
upon  induction,  the  quality        induction  activities  and  new 
teachers'  effectiveness.     In  particular ,  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  quality  of  interpersonal  relationships 
between  teachers  in  diC^rent  settinj^s.     The  following  re- 
search questions  are  among  those  that  could  be  used  tds^puide 
the  studies.     What  impact\do  different  types  of  school  en- 
vironments have  upon  the  induction  expec4<?nces  of  different 
types  of  beginning  teachers?    What  are  th^  relationships  be- 
tween beginning  teachers*  latent  culture  c'lnd  features  of 
the  school  environmsnt,  including  its  organizational  charac- 
teristics, 'Staff  collaboration  and  morale-  and  collegiate 
prof essional ity?    Many  variables  will  need  to  be  studied  in 
order  to  answer  the  questions  and  cluster  techniques  (e.g. , 
H-group)  ,  and  discriminant  analysis  could  be  used  with  prof- 
it to  specify  appropriate  mixes  of  new  teacher  and  environ- 
ment types  for  effective  indi^ction.     These  procedures  have 
been  used  successfully  in  another  national  study  on  the 
spread  of  an  educational  innovation  (c.f.  Owen  &  Tisher , 
1978). 

Studies        Specific  Issues 

In  association  with  the  detailed  contextual  studies 
referred  to  abcve.  f*hprp  are  a  number  of  specific  issues 
requiring  more  conceptrated  attention  since  they  are  among 
those  of  particular  interest  to  teacher  educatorJj.  educa- 
tional innovators  and  prof  ess  ioi^al  associations.  During 
discussions  with  Australian  edticatois  on  the  draft  report 
of  the  teacher  induction  project »  three  issues  were  fre- 
quently mentioned.  ^  . 

'rilg_J^CIjgPj-,P/  different  preservice  programs  on_ in- 
ducT.ion,     Teacher  educators  are  keen  to'lrnow  whether  the 
products  from  their  particular  preserviVe  propjcir|  <ire  better 
able  to  ruuiage  teacher  ta: ks  and  gain  more  from  induction 
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activities  than  prockjcts  from  other  prop,rams,     The  experi- 
ences and  development  of  cohorts  of  now  teachers  from  dis- 
tinctly  different  preservict*  proj',rams  need  to  be  documented 
in  detail.     How  do  they  man.^ge  in  different  schc^ol  contexts? 
Do'  those  from  school-based  teacher  education  programs  fare 
much  better^  than  .those  from  other  pro^jllms?    V/hat  benefits 
do  they  p,ain  from  different  induction  activities?    These  are 
some  of  the  questions  teacher  educators  ask,  and  the  answers 
to  them  will  not  only  provide  Insigh  s  on  the  effects  of  in- 
duction activities  on  certain  grou])S  of  new  teachers,  but 
also  will  aid  in  the  'evaluation  of  specific,  rypes  of  preser- 
vice  programs.     Of  course,  whether  studies  on  these  ques- 
tions are  to  be  accorded  a  hi^h  prl-vw'ity  ii  ar^cthcr  r.attcr. 

The  effect  of  Open  Plan  environments  on  induction . 
Many  supporters  of  Open  Plan  educational  environments  main- 
tain that  Open  Plan  schools  provide  greater  support  for  be- 
ginning teachers  and  allow  induction  to  be  undertaken  more 
effectively  than  in  other  more  conventional  school  environ- 
TTonrs      V)hether  this  is  so  i:    a  moot  and  controversial 
j  point,  esp  cially  in  Australia  where  some  educational  au- 
thoritieii  have  committed  themselves  to  the  eslnbl Ishment  of 
numbers  of  Open  Plan  schools.     How.  whereas  the  Teacher  In- 
duction Project  was  not  designed  to  study  the  issue,  impres- 
sions gleaned  during  the  intervii?w  phase  in  1977  were  that 
new  teachers,   including  those  ideologically  committ  d  to 
Open  Education,   found  '  ^  en  Plan  schools  anxiety-  an(  stress-^ 
inducing  pl.T^es.     Many  stated  they  would  prefer  to  find 
their  feet  while  cloistereci  in  a  more  traditional  singie- 
teacher  classroom.     Hearing  in  mind  the  current  debate  on 
Open  Fdur^tii)n,   it  is  hi^'hlv  desirahli'  to  examine  in  p,reat:er 
det'iil   the  impact  that  various  Opvn  Plan  schools  have  on  the 
induction  of  beginning  teachers  and  on  the  devcilopment  of 
their  te;u:hing  :;kills.     The  issues  nrv  comple:-.  ones  demand- 
ing enegv,  ded  i  ('.u  i  ari  r.nid   i  n  t  el  1  ec  t.i'.a  1  tr'tiacity  fn^rw  i  he 
researrht^rs  who  will   he  reqtii    (.^1  to  opir.-i  t  i.  <  jna  1  i /e  n  number 
o  r  ill  d <  •  r  1  n ( •  cl  c on  t:  e i >  t  .        a j' ( *  f  u  1 1  y  (.:  on c  i  p  r  u a  1  i  / f ' d  s  t t.i(  1 1  e s 
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on  Open  Education  are  rare,  but  some  significant  advances 
have  recently  been  made  by  members  of  the  research  branch, 
of  the  Western  Australia  Education  Department.     The  ad- 
vances will  be  reported  at  the  AERA  Annual  Conference  fn 
San  Francisco.* 

Chan&es  in  teachers'  lob  satisfaction.     In  ^  period 
of  oversupply  of  teachers,**  reduction  of  *  uportuni^ies  for 
promotion,  increase  in  the  proportion  of  persons  remaining 
longer  in  teaching,  greater  numbers  of  fixed- term  rather 
.  than  tenured  appointments,  and  a  high  proportion  of  younger 
teachers,  it  is  essential,  as  always,  to  maintain  a  satis- 
fied, vigorous,  educationally  creative  profession.     It  is 
important  to  learn  more  about  the  trends  and  f  atterns  of 
new  and  experienced  teachers'  job  satisfaction  and  the  fac- 
tors that  affect  it.     I^believe  that  research  on  the  matter, 
which  should  be  given  a  high  priority,  will  yield  valuable 
insights  for  inservice  educators  and  enhance  our  understand- 
ing of  the  professional  development  and  socialization  of 
teachers . 

An  attempt  v as  made  In  the  Teacher  Induction  Project 
to  tap  aspects  of    atiefaction  with  teaching  by  gathering 
data  on  the  exter c  to  which  beginning  teachers  thought  the 
actualities  of  teaching  matched  their  expectations.  The 
relevant  section  in  th.^  cuer^tionnaire  was  influenced 'by  the 
witings  of  Lawler  (1973)  ,     id  teachers  in  the  October  sam- 
ple were  invited  to  consider  each  of  f if te  •n  listed  items  in 
in  two  ways.     The  items  formed  a  Maslow-type  hierarchy  (see 
Table  2).    First,  they  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  thr»  item  characterized  their  first  year  of  teach- 
ing by  rating  it  high  (11).  low  (L)  .  non-exi»tent  (N)  .  and 

*Details  are  also  provided  in  Angus,  Beck  and  Hill 
(19/8)  and  Angus,  Beck,  Hill  and  McAtee  (1978). 

**Oversupply  of  teachers  or  as  seme  state  it.  "the 
imder-utilization  of  resoui-es,"  is  occasioned  by  economic 
factors  including  the  deciston  by  employing  authorities  to 
hire  fewer  new  teachers. 
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TABLE  2 

Comparison  of  Actual  and  Possible  Aspects  of  First  Year  of  Teaching 
For  Beginning  Teachers  in  October 
(Percentages) 


Aspect  of  Job 

Actual ity 
Equal  to 
Fynpctat 1  on 

Actuality 
Less  than 
Expectat  i  on 

Undecided 

A  \feel  ing  of  security 

58 

18 

23 

Opportunity  to  he'ip 
wildren 

69 

15 

16 

Opportunity  to  develop 

f  ri  priflshi  D<; 

6b 

•17 

18 

A  feeling  •of  esteem 

44 

19 

37 

Prp^llop  in  th0  eves  of 
people  outside  the  school 

43 

10 

47 

5? 

17 

31 

Opportunity  to  act 

i ndpnpndpnt 1 v 

65 

17 

18 

Opportunity  to  influence 

l>nc  ^1  I  i\Jj\jyi}j   ^f*  till- 

'  schw)l 

46 

26 

28 

Opportunity  to  participate 

4n  rii r*r*  1  ni  1  iiin  And 

program  planning 

61 

21 

18 

Opportunity  to  5hare  in  the 
running  of  the  school 

24 

21 

Opportunity  for  porsonal 
growth 

( 

18 

20 

Opportunity  for  Intel- 
lectual St  ifTHjldt  ion 

4/ 

31 

22 

Opportunity  to  do  the 
things  1  bel ievc  1 
can  do  wel 1 

?3 

19 

A  ferlinc;  nf  worthwhilf? 
accompli shmpnt 

26 

21 
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undecided  (U) .     Second,  they  indicated  in  a  similar  manner 
the  extent  to  which  the  item  would  have  been  characteristic 
of  the  situation  they  would  realistically  have  expected, 
given  the  present  education  system.    The  degree  of  con- 
gruence between  pairs  of  responses  was  noted.'    Table  2  sum- 
marizes the  findings.    While  care  needs  to  be  exercised  not 
to  misinterpret  the  results  shown  in  the  Tatle.  the  proce- 
dures  mip.ht  wall  be  emulated  in  other  studies  of  job  satis- 
faction.    In  particular,  the  scale  could  be  extended  and-, 
care  taken  with  the  coding  of  data  so  that  more  information 
could  be  extracted  than  was  done  in  the  Australian  project. 
Furthermore,  future  studies  on  job  satisfaction  should  at- 
tempt to  examine  associations  betv;een  it  and  characteristics 
of  the  school  environment  and  stages  in  the  teachers*  career 
in  order  to  provide  insights  for  counselors,  inservice  edu- 
cators  and  employinp,  authorities. 

Innovation  In  and  Evaluation  of  Induction 

An  extremely  high  priority  in. the  matter  of  induction 
*1ls  to  provide  more  induction  activities  for  beginning  teach- 
ers.    As  a  consequence  of  my  experiences  with  the  Australian 
survey.  I  believe  we  should  be  adopting  a  practical  two- 
pronged  attack  on  the  issue.    The  first  is  to  encourage 
schools  and  administrative  regions  to  inno.ate  by  establish- 
ing different  forms  of  induction  activit^^s.    The  second  is 
to  commission  groups  of  researchers  to  c  ;llaborate  with  the 
innovators  and,  at  the  same  time,  evaluate  the  innovations 
and  provide  on-going  feedback  to  the  schools  and  regions. 
When  the  descriptions  of  the  innovation  and  its  evaluation 
are  formally  compiled,  they  will  serve  as  valuable  guide- 
lines for  others.     However,  by  that  time,  practical  benefits 
will  have  accrued  to  those  schools  Which  have  been  Involved 
in  the  project.     Of  course^,  the  situation  is  not  as  simple 
as  I  have  portrayed  it--as  those  who  have  been  involved  in 
innovation  know--there  will  be  many  frustrations  for  the 
innovators  and  evaluators  and  much  careful  planning  will  be 
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-     ^-required.     Neverlhele  i<i ,   the  combined,  thrust  of  innovation 
and  i valuation  i,n  induction  h«s,  I  believe,  much  to  commend 
it.     How  projects  are  to  be  conducted  vaU  depend  a  great' 
•deal  on  the  specific  contexts  in  which  they  occur;  e.g., 
whether  they  are  school-  or  region-based,  and  must  be  worked 
out  collaboratively  among  participant  evaluators  and  inno-' 
vators. 

Before  T  leave  the  theme  of  innovation  in  induction, 
it  is  important  to  refer  to  at  least  two  other  implications 
from  the  Australian  study.     One  is  that  induction  should 
primarily  be  a  school  based  rather  thari  region-based*ac tiv- 
ity.    There  are  pract  cal  limitations  to  the  extent  to  Which 
all  induction  can  occ  ir  in  the  new  teacners'  schools,  but, 
when  it  can,   it  is  much  more  effective.     The  second  is  th^at 
those  responsible  for  induction  in  schools  should  he  exposed 
to  inservice  education  pro^^rams  which  will  develop  t,heir 
skills  as  counselors  and  resource  personnel.     Too  little 
attention  has  been^'given  tt)  training  experienced  teachers 
to  work  effectively  as  counselors  and  resource  persons  with 
other  less  exprrienced  adults-^a  situation  which  must  be 
rectified  if  the  value  of  induction  is  to  be  increased. 


ConcI  uding  J^opjie^n  t  s 

What  h.'S  been  said  in  this  paDtT  has  been  fashioned 
by  experiences  in  an  Ausrralian  context,  hut  that   is  not 
Intended  to  deny  the  irnplleati'.'n:;  the  comments  have  for 
educators  in  other  r  itions.     Included  .  ^\ony.  the  proposals 
advanced  for  your  consideration  were  th.  t  induction  is  on'iv 
one  aspect- of  prof s.sional  dcvelnpment  oi    teachers;  Lrlcey's 
concepts  nt   Hoci.  ligation  of  teachers  provides  a  useful 
frane'jork  for  induction  stuUie*;;  norr'.  j.irim.jrily  school- 
b-^S'd,   inriucrion  anivitir's,   should  Vt*  provided;  innovation 
in  and  evaluation  of   induct  i(Mi  sfiotild  be  accorded  a  hi^h 
priority  in  the  future,    in^'rvict*  education  programs  need 
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to  be  designed  for  experienced  teachers  involved  in  induc- 
tion, and  researchers  could,  with  profit,  emulate  some  pro- 
cedures of  the  Australian  Teacher  Induction  P: eject,  examine 
the  impact  of  different  educational  contexts,  including  Open 
Plan  ones  on  induction,  study  new  teachers*  latent  culture 
and  its  effects,  and  document  changeo  in  teachers'  job  sat- 
isfaction.   There  is  clearly  much  to  be  done. 
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A  PRACTITIONER'S  OUESTIONR  ABOUT  THE 
PROCESS  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Christine  San  Jose 
^  Syracuse »  New  York 

Planning  both  undergraduate  and  .graduate  instruc- 
tion on  c.iiiipus ,  we  face  disturbing  questiorts  about  What  to 
teach  and  how.     With  the  bodies  for  our  attention  massing, 
ncvever,  we  have  to  agree  on  at  least  tentative,  temporary 
plans.     Kach  instructor  withi-n  a  field  of  interest  and 
expertise  sallies  fort'i  with  son\e  conviction  thai  this  and 
tha€  snould  be  covtrg^  and  thus  md  such  may  be  the  way  to 
eftcct  understanding  and  even  enable  and  encourage  students 
to  teach  asy-we  would  like  them  to.     Ue  establish  goals  for 
'>!ir  courses,  then  ri  lint'  the  steps  towards  them  so  that  our 
means,  our  processes,   reinforct*  our  ends.     Teaching  a  lan- 
guage arts  methods  course  /  for  example,   1  am  aware  (from 
psychol inguist ic  research)  of  the  aid  afforded  by  writing 
in  sorting  out  the  riind.     'iherefore.   I  not  only  include  in 
the  content  some  inforinarion  about  the  role  of  writing  in 
leafni;     and  di.sc4Fssion  of  classroom  imr^l  i  cat  ions ,   I  also 
rr-qaire  students  to  write  extensively  and  introspect  as 
they  do  so.     For  now,    I  knov/.   1  j)roceod  m.iinly  on  faith, 
f  need  lo 'iiiveK;  if'^atc  whether  t  eacht  rs  who  themselves  write 
extensivi'ly  cope  with  this  area  in  t  h«    classroom  more 
effectively  than  those  who  do  not  (whatever  the  criteria 
for  "effectively").     Furthfir,  ar«.»  the  teachers  who  write 
in  the  coutse  ultitiiately  more  effective  if  they  were 
working  v/ith  children  during  this  period  and  applying  their 
insights  as  they  came  \ipon  them?     How   in  gains  (if  any) 
compare  witfi  kno'.v'l  edge ,  :;kjlls  iuv.\  altitude  v;h'!n  working 
with  pupilr.V     Is  liu.nle  1  iri)',  oj'  writing  by  the  cc.nirse  in- 
St  rurt. or  influential?     How  do  refjult  s  *>om  learning  by 
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doing  in  this  area  of  teapbor  educaUon  cornjii-re  wH  h  lliosr 
from  learning  by  doinjr^  in  other  areas?    Can  we  j',eneral  i /a?? 
.  Or,  looking  ai   "delivery  sy  reins"  more  broadly,  liow  do 
inservice  teachers  writing  in  a  course  pvirKUfnl  for  certi- 
fication compare  with  those  writing,  in  a  course/seminar/ 
workshop  set  up  in  response  to  their  need  for  help  with 
pupil  writing?    Answers  would  throw  much-nticded  lipht  on 
the  process  of  teacher  education,   from  the  comparative' 
minutiae  relevant  in  planning  effective  course  instriicHtm 
through  to  the^wider  understanding  necessarv  for  effective 
delivery  of  programs. 

Sitting  in  my  office,   1  spt;culate  on  the  poBinble 
pursuit  of  these  and  similar  questions,  !,obered  by  their 
scale,  but  with  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  a  vialile  route  of 
enquiry.     Once  out  of  my  office,  however,  and  in  the 
schools,   1  find  "process'  assuming  a  quite  diffin*ent  aspect 
in  my  mind.     UT^ether  supervising  student  teachers,  lending 
beginning  teachers  a  hand,   or  listening  to  master  teacliers' 
needs,   1  am  overwhelmed  with  t\\v  question:     "What  on  earth 
is  going  on  here?"    We  "practitioners'*  are  supposed  to  be 
there  to  help;  and  to  an  extent  we  can.  having  some  experi- 
ence, some  talth,  .and  having  done  our  horaework  on  what  is 
known  about  teacher  education.     We   lave  to  fac^.  however, 
'  that  the  infinitely  complex  processes  of  the  telc^er  at 
work  arc  still  largely  unapprehended;   so  it  is  JLfficult 
indeed  to  divine  the  most  effective  procedure  fol  dove- 
tailing iuto  those  processes  what  v     are  calling 
education."    Our  position  is  like  that  of,  say, 
teachers  a  few  years  ago.     They  had  r^ie  kncwledgi 
and  att   tude.  attuned  by  an  understanding  of  different  in- 
structional methods  and  of  siCTific«ni    teacher  viriables 
bur  were  largely  ignorant  of  the  actual  procrsscfe  involved 
as  children  learned  to  read      As  research  incroftsingly 
reveals  these  processes,  t^bviously,   the  morf^  nearly  can 
reading  teachers  fit  their  instruction  to  children's  needs 
'/he  deslrabiiitv  (.1  c.ilibration  of  the  tcaciiing  and 
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learni.n>'  proce  scs  is  Xery  obvious, ^.in  theory,  but  1 
vuniure  to  labor  cht^^joiut  because,   in  reality,  wt*  so  ofrcn 
lose  si  ;ht:  of  it.     Indeed,   frequcnrly  the  more  knowl edp^able 
teachers,   the  Morc  conscientious,   are  precscly  those  who 
find  most  difficulty  in  puttini^  aside  preconceptions  at 
least  for  a  whale,  ana  opening  up  to  an  awareness  of  the 
total  learner,   trying  to  sre  through  the  learner's  eyes. 
The  shift   in  view  is  unco  nfor  tab]  e  because  we.nviy  too  well 
find  ourselves  qurst  iunin^^^  soipe  of  our  basic  assumptions 
in  which  we  are  heavily  invested.     Doubtless,  many  of  us 
kpow  some  quite  admirable  reading  tea  -her  who  is  happier 
.    behind  the  scope-  nd-.sequence  workbooks  and  machines  than 
Ijsteninj;,   really  listening,    to  a  child.     I  need  look  no 
further  ^  han  nome  for  a  teacher  educator  who  would  olt  «'n  be. 
happier  behind  our  idea  of  content   and  proven  "delivery 

^'  system:;*'  rather  th.m  listening',,  really  listening,,   to  the 

teacher  (in'ofar  aj   we  can  make  out  what   he  or  :>he  is 
saying  amidst:  Lh(»  hurlv-burly  of  tne  scIiomI  ;  . 

i  Til  i  s  ,    then   L r;   t  he  p r cU ■  t  i  t  i  hi e r  '  s   f  r a tt le  j \  f  in i  n d  v; i,  t.  h 

which  I  apj)roached  the  papr-rs  oj'  Drs ,   Tiuher,   Dillen  and 
Felman.     You  will  understand  how  i-ht'er  i  r\^'  it  was  to  find 
the  writers  nor   only  sens)   ive  to  the  v.ist    crmip I i t  of 
thvj  terrain  out    there,  hut   .ilso  olferinj',  pointer:;  as  to  how 
v/e  might  be/in  to  I'l.ip  it. 

\)x .   'i'i.shi.*r~  ~whf»m  J.   >isk   to   forr,  ive  \\\    })  lease:  '"or" 
apjieaiin^'   to  negleC    trie   richnes'    of  whai   he  lelj.s  n::  about 
induction   in  pickir:)*  o!jt    j  n^' t    a  very  )  ev  of  his  morr 
^',eneral  poi  nters  -  - iii'.^m-;;  n;  where  v/e  :,:i,':if  Mjn  hiT  anu 

in  what   irianner.      It; f  (.'rper  soiia  1  .      ]  a t  i  insh i  p.s  ,   h<'   f oun(l  , 

^  \;ere  .i  l<ey   f.icior-  in  t  lu    r„e,Hfions  of   h()'.inu  i  n;',  t      rher:;  . 

'Ihis,   oi  (.''Mirse.    cnn i  i  r m;'.  our   intuitions,   a  ;  does  h  i  r. 
setting',  t  iu.";<'   re  1 'M  i  onsh  i       '.■.•jthin  the  st^ho'-l    context  , 
Most    s  ij^' I  i  vr-  of  Juritier   -.inih.'   i     hif;   r<' v  o^',ti  i  t  i  on  oT*  t  ru 
^han^^^n^',  (lyn.iriif:.  of    t!u  .!  .it  i  onshi  p:;  ,    )"ot  ,  the 

interplay  .ii;;oTn'    i  n' erthi  1  i    i  u)' ,   (ofinlyin,'   .nid  a  t  t  oiapt  i  ri)-^  to 
reuj.linc:,     riea.j    nolo  .li'.f;  Lm      ijsh'..  j  '      ^  c  mu  i  no  1  o^'.y  '.;hen 
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ciLinf;  our  concern  for  w  prof cs'ii.on      :  >.at    it   i  e  sails- 
fled/  vigorous,  and  educati  nally  ?r.t*<'»t  ^  y*:!      ♦  ^1^>  ^^^'^ 
believe  for  one  ir.omeiit:  thai    I  'u  i;  revei-Tls  Ti  sher's  \  acV. 

of  concern  for  teacher  effect i  pncss.  our  catchword;  rather 
it  reveals  that  he  approaches  ttachin^*  as  the  complex  human 
endeavor  with  which,  indeed,   the  practitioner  mu^:  cope 
As  for  routes  of  enquiry,   'rhe  conibinatlnn  and  *.equcncinp 
of  diverse  Btrategies.   the  constant   cross-referencing,  of 
different  viewpoint:/',  and  the  confidence  in  and  responsi- 
bility for  one's  own  wcrk- -while  remaining,  p,en\iinely  res- 
ponsive to  biiisic  feGdback--are  -jurely  models  to  follov 

Dr.   Dillon  ajjain  stresses  th^i  personal,  ny^nin  in  the 
context  of  the  school,     I  would  like  to  take  two  of  her 
principal  deferences  to  u:;de,rRcore  n  couple  of  key  factors 
in  the  process    >f  teacher  tducation  that   1  am  sure  she  as  a 
pi;actitioner  nas  as  keenly  in  mitid  as  I.     T'rst.  releretice 
to  Maslow  reminds  uy  that  conception*^  of  c  urso  f)biectives. 
or  even  of  mastery  li»arning,  may  freq\iently  b(.  inapprop 
*riate  in  onj^oin^,  wurk  witli  inservice  teachers- - perhaps  nth 
all  teachers.     Our  responsibility  is  to  help  prr)ple  as  far 
alon'^j;  as  we  can;   that  entails  assessint-  where  they  are  in  ^ 
the  first  place,  atnl  then  how  hard  ana  fist,   i  li  what  indi- 
vidual manner,   tllev  can  propres.,  alonr,  a  particular  path 
until  *hat  i)rocess  bt»comes  countei  .  roduct  ^  ve  .     In  this 
connection,  we  n)iy\U  ^i«^>  recall  Or     Ti^her's  reminder  ol 
the  teacher's  need  I     ^J^ve.     Ct>/ tamly  the  beKinrJnr, 
reachfr,   newly  tiJliicd,  has  much  to  fjve;   (jbvious  1  y.,  ,  the 
, experienced  teacher  also.  betwi^en,   in  mv  experi/uice, 

there  are  f>w  teachers,   indeeit.  who^do  r>ot  ^ave  sometbin;, 
to  contribute,   and  oeed  to  do  so  if  they  are  to  |»row. 
Second.   Dr.   Ui  Uon  '  *i  re  f  erence  to  orjvui  i  i'atlonal  health 
un de r  3 c o r e s  i h e  poo  r  v c ononi i c  s  o f  ^t*  n . >  *^ r  ow  1  y  t  e a c h e r  • 
oriented  approach  to  effecting,  char>f,e  in  the  --cbools. 

To  (uie  of  Ur.  Dillons'  noin;  s  J  would  add  reserva- 
tion, atid  that  point  is  ner  r  -i  »i!  i/l..  i  uxi  •  h  it  iu.(^)\"-e 
"bv  diructlv  to  n  mil  sit.  u;.n,  ^ou  «»r  prohieM'.i  ^.o  the 
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grt'ntesi  extent  po.-.siblf.  will   arise  naturally  from  the 
working  environment,  and  wiyl  provide  practical,  inwedi- 
ately  applicable  materials  or  techniques"  (No.  A  of  her 
•'Characteristics  of  an  Kffective  Staff  Developmental 
Process").     I  wish  we  had  time  vo  discuss  thi s--bet i er  , 
could  research  it--but  my  own  experience  Ifiads  me  to  think 
that  for . immediate  "effectiveness"  that  reconmiGndation  may 
perhaps  (perhaps)  be  appropriate.     In  order  to  develop  the 
•  sat  is  taction .  vigor  and  educational  crt»aiivity  that  Dr. 

•  Tisher  has  us  rioting  for,  however,   I  think  we  owe  the 
profession  in-depth  understanding,  and  intellectual  chal- 
lenge. 

*  Tffacher  "growth  and  reflection"  Dr.   Feim^in  s'ets  as 
our  aims,  and  poses  some  searching  questions  about  their 
nature  and  nurture.     As  I  promised  when  she  told  me  what 
she  was  going  to  talk  about,   1  can  do  little  bur  stand  here 
and  say,     Yeah!     Yeah!""-with  feeling.     As  we  listen  to 
Sharon's  persu.isive  plea,   let  us  not  lose  sight   of  two 
points.     First,  as  she  say;,   though  r  hr  rl^i'ioric  of 
teacl.er  growth  is  among  us ,   the  roality  in  teacher  educa- 
tion has  heretofore  been  Lir^-ely  unidirectional  with  prog- 
rams as  packages  for  delivery.     If  we  do  indeed  wish  to 
espouse  Dewey's  pliilosophy  and  act  accordingly,   1  may  be  so 
bold  as^'to  say  that  wc  shall  have  to  put  forth  a  great  deal 
more  trust,  exlen'l  a  i.iuch  more  sensitive  ear.  and  generally 
proceed  with  consii?erably  greater  flexibilit^y  and  lesB 
arrogance  than  we  have  done.     If  w(»  are  not  prepared  to  do 
mat.,   then  let  us  stop  using  the  rhetoric.     I'erhaps  in  that 
way,  we  could  at    least  cUirify  some  of  our  differences,   if  • 
tiot  resolve  thei:i.     Intruui.icing  the  second  poiiu  ,   I  will 
f  vj n in*. H s  that  my  o \rt \  «: o e wh at    De we y a n  a p V) r o a c h  in  pro i j a b  1  y 
iess  huiaaniuif        philosophical   than  dovniriKht  pragtiiatic. 
U 1  ve n  t  ti e  i  n  1  i  n  i  t  e  I  y  c  f >P!p     x  v n  ?  i  ^ » t  y  ( ■  f  t  o a  c h  1  n >> .  wh  1  ch 
takcT;  place,   uioreover.  within  thr  '  ven  ino^'^  con^J  1  ex  fr/itite- 
work  of  whatever   i\         \  l>at     rhdf}] '    art^  supposed  to  (io 
o  ver/.i  I  i. ,    t[u.»T<.»  is  .«^^^.o  1  nt  el  \'  rny  w.j/  in  which  we  can  \\i\vA 


over  to  l^Mchers  so  comp  1 1: t,t?  a  packa^^r,  or  pro ram  t-hurn  so 
corrprfehenyivuly ,   that/r.hey  will  neat  each  of  the  niyriat! 
unforeseeable  vari>f)les  rushing',  upon  rhfiii  with  a  f  reatnR.nt. 
oyy  of  our  book.     Kven  in  a  parent /child  t ula t i onship- -and . 
hea\;en  knows,   the  terfcher-cducator/ teacher  relationship  in 
no  way  contains  suc*tv  knowie.dge  and  experience  discrepancy, 
thou^^h  we  sometimes  proceed  as  if  it  did— we  know  that  if 
the  youngster  is  to  cope,  wJat  has  to  be  developed  is  self- 
reliance,     liesides,  we  are  sufficiently  imbued  with  the 
puritan  ethic  to  believe  nothing  is  more  efficacious  than 
everyone's  working  to  capacity  1     People  just  Cxinnot  do  that 
when  they  nius t  constant  1  y  look  elsewliere  for  ^,uidan'(?>SH 
rather  than  trust  and  try  out  their  own  ideas. 

Returning,   then,   to  the  practitioner's  salient  pro- 
cess question  of  what  Ui  going  on  in  the  schools,  we  have 
the  beginnin^^  of  a  plan  of  attack  with  our  presenters' 
suggestit^ns  that  we  look  to  inrerporsonal  re  Lit:  ionfilu  ps ,  to 
srh^iO  crHUrxt,   to  t^e  nature  of  the  teacher's  growth.  I 
would  like  to  urge  also  early  exploration  of  another  in- 
ilut*nce  that  pi-ivades  every  ispci^t  of  school  activity,  one 
whicl)  w<.'  igTK>r?j  (as  we  oiten  do)   r,t  our  own  cost:     the  root 
responsibility  of  ir.c  :;.i:ii;v;lr,  at^  perceived  by  their  diverse 
const  i  tueiiDS  apd  supporters.     1  ::i;ijpect  we  might  find  that 
lo  many  itr/oived  parties,  pernap.s  even  to  teadiers,  teaching 
is  not   ttie  nine  rj,^^'^  ^S^J}        ^       sch(H;ls.     Societ  y  sets  up 
i  n t  i  t  t  i  o  i ;  ?.   tor  its  own  main  t  c  n  a  n  c  e  ;   a  n  d  t  h  e  r  e  are  wui  n  y 
viM)  would  argu^*  that   alUvnigh  the  maintenance  of  fuir 
society  dep'^nds  to  some  extent  on  educat  ion  ■• -i;r  rather,  to* 
pi  J  t/ it  more  biuruly,  on  the   transrni  s  s  i  i^u  of  sufficient 
skills  to  run  our  technological   systems  of  production  and 
di  St  ri.but  ion- -evi n  i^iure  does  it  depend  on  t  he   tran.smi  ssion 
ot  assuipod  value^;  and  patt.erned  ljeh,:iviovs  that   rnsure  the 
su^ooth  coiiiinuance  of  otir  c^^mplex,  hierarchical,  s-oci^etal 
structure.      It    is  in  this  tionfext   tiiat   we  hev.  i     t<-^  utuler- 
SI  and  huv.'  I  ./ac.her  educators;  ^'ay  he  in  pos^;er.sioii  of  lnu)W- 
ledr.e  essential   to  iT'.pr '^vvukmi'   of  i  us  t.  ru.  t  v/jp  ,     'ul  mav 
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transnul  it  lu  teachtrs  via  a  process  lu  accort}  with  every- 
thing; we  have  learned  -ibout:  effective  delivery,  but  still 
fail  to  influence  practice.     it  just:  may  he  that  improve- 
ment of  instruction  is  not  at   all  times  and  in  all  placi'S 
the  teacher's  main  concern,  or  the  school's,  or  the  » — ^ 
district's,  or  society's.  \^ 
1  would  further  like  to  sup.^^est  that   in  at  least 
ome  areas  of  enfjuiry  wo  hold  off  for  a  time  our  missionary 
/:eal  ,     Bent  on  improvement,  we  are  frequently  so  ea^er  to 
lUentify  opportunities  for  it  that  wo  spare  scant  attenti,on 
for  the  wider  context  ol   the  apparent  problem.     Might  it 
not  be  possible,   for  example  .   r  o  scrut  ini  :^e  a  teacher  at 
work,  both  in  detailed  clost-up  durin;;  a  day  and  more 
^\enerally  over  a  lon^,  haul,   in  such  a  way  that  we  could 
tease  out --free  from  the  fabric  ol  value  j ud^^mcnts- -which 
of  the  many  threads  in  this  particular  teaching,  process 
derived  fron  where  (  e  .  ^» .  ,  whether  ^ro!;f  pr^'serv  j  ce  training, 
psycholo^' ical  variables,  early  schooling;.  hN^ne  back^^round. 
aaminist  rat i ve  presj-:ure.   c\irMcular  mand^!  (•.  inservice 
workshops  and   io  on  and  nu)  .     At  tniri  early  st  a^^o.  we  have 
to  take  care  not  to  liniit  or  distort   (ujr  view  by  turnbltni', 
into  i)remature  cat  e^'.or  i  ^at  j  on  ,   let   a  one  by  T-ushin^^^  to 
evaluate. 

In  sutiff'iary       J   think  none  of  u.s  on  this  patuM  would 
call  a  halt   to  encjuiry  int(^  the  nost    effective  processes 
f(;r  conveyinf'  wha^   we   think  :;nould  be  conveyed  in  teacher 
edn(ation.   but    1   think  we  .:rr-  s\i^v;e:  i         thai    we  ner'd  also 
to  look  very  cUisely  at   wh.il    is  r/nnr,  '>n  ar.  our  students 
atui  our  c(jl'leaf;ues   -n  th  •  ciassro(>iM  y,o  about    »hevr  busi- 
ness.  If  we  are  to  viovet  .  J  1   into  tlioir  ijroces:;es  o\ir  effort*; 
?.o  iielp. 
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PROCESS  SFSSIO.V  DL^CUSSANT  RKMARKS 


Thomas  Bettis 
Sprln;;brook  Clenentary  School 
Kent. ,  Washington 

In  our  'liscussion  ^?arlier  in  the  smaller  s',roup, 
Dr.  Ryan,  we  wrre  discussing  h  »w  important  it  would  be.  .is  * 
you  mentioned,  that  the  pre8e?vice  that  takes  place  in  the 
university  or  training  institution  follow-throuf^h  with 
the  Lnservice  that  takes  place  in  the  school  district.  Wei 
would  become  5r'^^)rc  consistent  in  thai  reji'.ard.     The  pressures 
you  mentioned  thar   are  experienced  by  an  undergraduate  or 
teacher  trainee  are  very  real.     Htrfrver.   I  do  not  think 
the  situation  changes      Kveii  as  a  teacher  y.rovu ,  there  are 
more  pressures  being  placed  upon  them  and  upon  administrators 
by  legislation  and  by  comunltics.     So.   I  think  the  pressures 
are  net  unique  to  the  pre-graduale  level. 

Dr.   Dillon-Peterson.   I  would  not   squabble  with  your 
definition  of  "process,"  I   liked  l/  very  much.     My  question 
would  be.  "How  do  you  build  ownersh^.p  from  your  teachers?*' 
If  you  can  have  500  people  como  out  on  a  fifty-below  night, 
you've  built  ownership      I  wo'jld  certainly  like    o  know  how. 
Imagine  a  situation  where  a  cadre  of  leachern  an    trained  to 
go  out.  as  Dr.  TishfT  hK?nti"rH'f!      V/e  find        and  we  have  tried 
this  In  our  district        ih.'il  this  cadrr  of  maste  teachers 
ininediately  become  "ihey."    "Thry"  are  not   "\is"  anymore.  That 
seems  a  problem.     I  do  not  know  if  it  is  environment  or  what 
it  might  he.  \ 

Dr.   Pel  mat).  gXowrh  i\n<\  rt»f  lot  Mon  fine  is  a  very 
scarce  conm»tidity      V^lio  has  oviT  taught  tr.ici  crs  onw  to 
ref  iecL.  how  to  pLin?    ',s7)«*n  (lo  you  fin<l  the*  i  i.nie  to  i»o  rhlf;? 
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V;ith  the  human  cry  in  the  community  for  accountability 
from  le^^islators ,  better  test  scores,  lower  budr^etii,  back- 
.to-bisics,  etc.,.  etc.,  we  have  to  turn  the  argument  around 
^    to  society  and  say,  'Ve  can  only  be  accountable  for  those 
things  of  which  wc  have  cc^trol.    We  do  not  have  control 
of  how  you  train  your  child  at  home.     VJe  do  not  have  control 
of  whether  you  give  them  breakfast  in  the  morning  or  if 
they  come  to  school  hunp,ry;  or  if  they  have  a  good  night's 
rest  or  if  thay  stay  up  3nd  watch  the  late,  late  movie. 
I  will  not  be  accountable  for  the  things  I  cannot  control/' 

We  are  a  mirror  of  society.     In  es8ence%  we  have  to 
mirror  this  society  that  we  function^  in  or  we  are  not  doing 
our  job.     I  would  like  to  second  your  support  for  learnl^ng 
stations.     We  use  them  a  great  deal  in  the  Northwest  and 
find  them  very  useful.     Teachers  like  them.     They  can  be 
used  for  remediation  of  students,  for  enrichment,  for  lots 
of  reasons,  and  can  be  changed  very  aulckly. 

Dr.  Tisher,  you  hit. a  nerve  when  you  talked  about 
the  opin-plan  school.  *  I  have  been  a  principal  of  an  open- 
plan  school  for  ten  years.     I  second  totally  the  notion 


the  smdll  gr'oup  I  was  working  with  earlieV  today,  the 
teachers  in  my  building  hire  the  teachers'  in  my  building. 
I  do  not.'   I  look  at  their  credentials  and  talk  to  them, 
make  sure  they  have  the  philosophy  that  I  want  them  to  have 
fbr  children  and  for  teaching.     Then  wo  say.  "You  must  come 
and  spend  a  day  teachinr.  with  us      Don|  t  corne  and  observe 
us;  we  want*  to  observe  you/'  and  they  come  the  next:  day 
We  went  Through  76  teacher  observations  three  years  ago 
before  we  hired  our  last  teacher.     And  those  teachers,  over 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigarette,  can  ask  some  pretty  ornery 
.questions  and  do  some  observing.     At   the  end  of  7  6  observa- 
tions.  we  sat  down  as  a  team— there  are  four  six-member 
•  earns  In  my  building.     1  promise^i  them  when  we  opi-ned  t)w 
bvnldirr  thit   T  would  nnt   (iverride  ihviv  vote,  even  thnurh. 
admini:;trati.vely .   1  (M)uld  ,    Thev  had  picked  one  of   the  '/i 


that  induction  should 


As  I  told 
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whpm  I  thought  was  totally  inadequate. *    I  said,   "Okay,  you 
can  hire  her,  but  don*t  come  to  mc  and  say,    Mley,  Bettis, 
we  hired  a  burner;'   I'm  y^oiny,  to  say,    'Hey,  jmu  and  1  hired 
a  bummer.     Now,  what  are  we  Roinp.  to  do  about  it?'*    But,  as 
it  turned  out,  she  is  a  beautiful  teachr/r,  one  of  the  best 
we've  had. 

Thank  you. 


)8'. 
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Context 


Overvlewir 

Richard  C.  Wallace.  Jr 

Paper  Prese nters 
.    J^es  R .  Boyer 

Lou  Car4'y 

Carol  L^wis 


;cussant s 
Jane  Stalllngs 
J.  T.  Sanflefur 


A  iTiaior  conclusion  of  those  involved  in  class-- 
room research  has  been  that   the  context  vithln 
which  teachers  function  is  an  important  influence 
on  their  actions  and  effectiveness.     Yet »  no  com- 
parable studies  of  the  education  of  professionals 
has  been  undertaken.     Teacher  education  does  not 
occur  in  a  vacuum.     Rather,  it  takes  place  within 
the  heart  of  our  institutional,  social,  political, 
economic,   and  multicultural  society.     How  do  these 
contextual  factors  affect  teacher  education?  To 
what  extent  do  school  environments  affect  learn- 
ing?   With  what  content  are  various  contexts  most 
appropriate?    Can  these  be  manipulated  in  such  a 
way  that  maximum  input  can  \e  achieved  with  mini- 
mum resources?    Do  th^sc  va  y  for  persons  in  dif- 
ferent professfpnal  rolefi?    Vfbat  research  should 
be  done  on  the  economics  of  teacher  learning,  and 
tcncher  education?    From  which  perspectives  should 
te;icher  educatinn  ro;^earch  aridrt^ss  these  and  other 

context   qUDStinj  :? 


In  his  overvirw  prcs<*ntat  i  on ,  Dick  VVillaco.  Superin- 
tendcMit   of  r-Jchonls  in  ritchbun'. .       isachuset  ts .  waf*  asked 
to  explore  the  cent     ^   v.iri.iblcs  that   soom  to  have  influ- 
t'Ticed  nn^oinj'  nroctsscM,   from  ihv  prospective  of  the  various 
if'bs  he  has  held- -re.seareher ;   develojier,  .'uui  practitioner. 
It  was  suf'^resttHl  ihat   he  sh(^ul.(i  rontra:;r   those  that  w(»re 
f'ae.i  litat.ive»   restrictive,  or   in  nth*  r  v;ays  influential. 

i  s  'l 
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He  was  asked  to  aildress  what  was  known  ahout.  context,  what 
information  research  provided,  and  what  his  speculations 
were  about  future  dlroctions  for  research.     He  was  asked, 
"Are  there  certain  aspects  of  context  that  shquld  he 
studied?"    "Does  present  knowledge  and  understandir     of  cer- 
tain social,  political ,   and  economic  aspects. of  the  context 
restrict  what  can  be  done  in  teacher  education?"    "Are  there 
certain  research  studies  that  should  be  done  to  enlip^hlen 
our  understandinp,  of  the  significance  of  context  and  how  to 
better  use  it^to  improve  teacher  education?" 

SpecLalist  Presenter  Lou  Carev,  Director.  Research 
Services,  Collep.e  of  Education,  Arizona  State  University, 
was  asked  to  share  her  work  on  the  social  dynamics  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.     Sh*  was  to  develop  and  de- 
scribe applications  to  the  more  specific  area  of  teacher 
education  and  formulate  some  further  questions  and  issues 
that  could  be  addressed  in  future  teacher  education  research, 
How  the  dynamics  of  higher  education  institutions  impact  the 
training  of  teache/s,  brtth  nreservice  and  inservice,  was 
seen  as  an  extrem/ly  important  area  for  discus  ion. 

Jim  Boyer ,  rrofessor  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in 
the  Collep.e  of  Education  at  Kansas  State  University,  was 
asked  to  address  the  multicultural  aspects  of  context 
in  teacher  education.     Althoup,h  it  was  seen  as  a  broad  and 
highly  multlf'aceted  topic,  he  was  to  present  a  perspectiv 
on  the  present  issue;,  cite  recent  research  that  would  be 
ripplicnble,  and  foc^  s.  on  supp.estioT  s  for  future  research  in 
teacher  education  that  should  have  i  ulticultur.l  dimensions, 

Carol  Lewis,  Education  Policy  Fellow  with  Teacher 
Corps,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  was  asked  to  foru:;  hex 
presentation  on  what  she  had  found  to  be  some  of  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  realities  within  which  teacher  education 
must  operate  and  what  further  questions  and  issues  are 
raised  by  these  re.'Uti<^s  that  could  be  addressed  in  future 
teacher  education  research.     She  was  asked.   "Does  your,  work 
stip.f,pst  that  certain  N_ontext'   factor?;  :;hruld  be  controlled 


in  teacher  educarion  sLudies?"     "Should  certain  'context' 
factors  he  the  subject  of  study  in  teacher  education  re- 
search?"   The  intent  of  the  piesehtation  was  to  alert  teach- 
er education  researchers  to  the  present  knowledge  base  and 
to  issues  related  to  various  aspects  of  context  to  which 
they  should  attend. 

Discussant  Jane  Stallinp^s;  Manager  of  Classroom  Pro- 
cess Studies  at  SRI  International,  has  achieved  nation- 
al j^eco^nition  for  her  research  on  classroom  interactions 
and  evaluation  of  new  practices.    J.  T.  Sandefur,  Dean, 
College  of  Education  at  Wstern  Kentucky  University  and 
President  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teach- 
er Education  is  an  international  leader  in  teacher  education 
Both  discussants  have  written  extensively  about  teacher  edu- 
cation research,  practice,  and  evaluation.     They  were  to 
critique  and  elaborate*  on  the  prepared  presentations  from 
their  perspectives.  ^ 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SEIECTED  CONTEXT 
VARIABLES  ON  SCHOOLING 

Richard  C.  Wallace,  Jr. 
Fitchburg ,  Massachusetts ,  Public  Schopls 

Introduction 

A  multitude  of  forces  operating  in  o'lr  society  today 
--social,  political,  econoTiic--*are  presuir.ed  to  have  signif- 
icant impact  on  the  teachinp;/learning  process  in  elementary 
•  and  liecondary  schools  and,  thus,  have  implications  for 
teacher  training,  preservice  and  inservice.     Whbn  one  con- 
siders the  rapid  pace  of  technological  advanceraentri  that 
have  occurred  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  and  the 
impact,  for  better  or  worse,  on  our  society  and  its  educa- 
tional institutions,  it  is  awesonie.  , 

Changes  in  technology  and  social  policy  havo  often 
resulted  in  changes  in  values  held  by  individuals  and 
groups  in  our  society;  no  institution--home ,  school,  uni- 
versity, church,  c^overnment ,  business,  indu8try--ha8  escap- 
ed the  force  of  change  in  the  lasr  quarter  century.  So 
nuiJerous  are  the  forces  within  ou    society  that  influence, 
potentially  or  actually,  the  teaching  and  learning  process, 
they  almost  defy  classification  (Charters,  1963).  Among 
the  forces  are:     the  onset  of  Civil  Rights;  the  breakdown 
of  family  life;  the  erosion  of  moral  values;   the  impact  of 
mass  media;   the  recessions  and  the  decline  of  the  dollar; 
the  protest  movement  over  Southeast  Asian  policy;  the 
emergence  of  teacher  strikes  and  collective  bargaining  for 
teachers;  the  increased  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  by  youth 
and  adults;   the  emerKcnct*  of  the  youth  culture;   the  declir^ 
of  rc3pf?ct  for  authority,  the  distain  fur  public  officials; 
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the  drama  of  Watergate. 

The  above  change,8  represent'but  a  fftw  of  the  forces 
at  work  in  our  society  that  influence,  directly  or  indi- 
.^rtlv    f!^-  •H^^^ooo  r»f  uohnnHncr      Ohviouslv.  ofilv  a  few  of 
these  forces  can  be  exajnined*^ln  this  paper  as  they  relate 
to  the  potential  impact  on  schools  and  the  e^ucaticp^l  pro- 
cess.   The  number  of  potentJ.al  research  studies  th^t  could 
be  generated  frjom  the  study  of  these  forces 'or  the  inters  , 
action  among  the  forces  is  almost  unlimited. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  the  author  asserts 
that  teaching'  and  learning  processes  are  complex  acts  that 
/  take  place  within  a  complex  social  institution^-the  school, 
"It  is  held,  further,  that  instructors  and  learners  are  in- 
fluenced in  some  manner,  djrectly  or  indirectly . ^ by  forces 
present  within  their  local,  state,  and  national  environ- 
.ments.    However,  the  manner  jln  which  these  forces  influence 
the  school  system  and  teachers  or  tci^icher  educators  is 
largely  unknown.    Thus,  to  f ormulat^lfcsearch  efforts  .that 
will  suiceed  iw  identifying  the  linkages  that  do  exist 
among  the  contextual  forces ,  teacher  behavior  and  student 
learning  outcomes  will  be  a  difficult  task. 

For  -the  purposes  of  this  paper,  three  cat-Tories  of 
influence  on  the  teaching/learning  pr^icess  will  be  pre- 
sented.'    External  organizational  influence  will  focus  on 
the  impact  that  the  courts,  state  and  federal  agenciea,  and 
teacher  associations  have  on  the  educational  process.  .Four 
comtemporary  social  forces  will  then  be  reviewed  for  their 
potential  impact  on  schooling:     drugs  and  alcohol  usage; 
parental  influence;   the  Back  to  the  Basi^a  Movement;  Propo- 
sition 13  Fever.     Finally,  wf thin-school  influences  of 
pupils,  teachers.^'principalfl,  aijd  orRaniza|;lonfll  dev^lop- 
.    ment  will  'be  reviewed  with  I'e^pect  to  their  influence  on 
the  school  as  a  social  system.     Tht.  primary  focus  of  this 
review  will  center  on  the  public  schools^.  Inferences  .ai>d 
questions  regarding  potential  research  studies  for  teaoher 
education  will  be  presented  at  f;he  end  of  each  of  the  three 
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major  sections. 


CATEGORY  I.     THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SELECITD 
EXTERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Supreme  Court 

The  Supreme  Court^of  the  United  States  has  been  one 
of, the  most  significant  forces  Influencing  education  In  the 
past  twenty-five  years.    ThJT  decisions  of  the  Warren  Courc, 
in  particular,  deserve  attention.    The  Warren  Court  has 
been  characterized  by  VanGeel  (1977)  as  an  activist  court; 
he  traced  the  Influence  of  this  court  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  Issues  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity, 
"Students*  rights,  and  religion.     An  activist  justice,  in 
VanGeel *s  terms,  tends  to  view  himself  and  the  courts  as  a 
vigorous  force  to  improve  society  and  to  insure  that  polit- 
ical and  administrative  actions  are  not  \inprinciple<^ 
Needless  to  qay.  the  Warren  Court  was  active  in  the  pursuit 
of  social  justice.     The  current  Burger  Court,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  perceived  as  "less  active**  with  regard  to  all 
school  Issues.     The  tendency  of  the  "less  active  Jubtice" 
is  to  take  the  stance  of  a  strict  constructionist  with  re- 
gard to  the  constitution;  this  type  of  justice  is  concerned 
with  the  potential  for  chaos  or  conflict  that  could  emanate 
from  the  Court's  unyielding  insistence  on  principle. 

Among  the  noteworthy  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Identified  by  Nystrand  anS  Staub  (1978)  are:  Brown 
vs.  Board  of  Education  thac  did  away  with  the  separate  but 
equal  concept  of  segregated  educatic^  and  ushered  in  the 
era  of  desegregation  of  the  schools;  Tinker  vs.  Pes  Moines 
Tndependent  School  District  which  establlst^ftj  that  schools 
do  not  have  absolute  rights  over  students;  ^ftn  Antonio  In- 
dependent School  District  vs.  Rodriguez  sT.ated  that  the 
solution  to  unequal  educational  opportunity  caused  by  un- 
equal ability  to  pay  taxt^s.  is  th«  responsibility  of  law- 
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makers-  and  not  the  courts;  Gop3  va.  Lopez  found  education^ 
to  be  a  property  right  of  students  that  must  be  protected 
by  due  process  procedures.  '  # 

-     '  The  history  and  coittinuing  efforts  at  desegreg&tion 
of  schools. resulting  from  the  Brown  decision  still  have' an 
unfinished  agenda,  particularly  in  the  citi^b  cf  the  North. 
School  ^fectiveness  studies  and  Coleman's  (1966)  contro- 
versial study  need  to  be  replicated. 

The  Tinker  decision  gave  birth  to  the  '^students' 
rights  movfement**  that  has  significantly  altered  the  tradi- 
tional sources  of  power  and  authority  in  the  schools. 
Mawdsley  (1978)  also  believes  that  Tinker  hds  also  had  a 
^  diminishing  effect  on  parental  control  and  student  home 
life  as  well  as  school  life.    The  short-term  and  long-range 
effects  6f  Tinker  should  be  evaluated  as  they  relate  to  the 
need  for  the  training, of  teachers,  both  preservice  and  in- 
service. 

Th4  Mpra  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  further  ex- 
tended the  rights  of  students  with  respect  to  unauthorized 
search  by  tiolding  that  evidence  of  probable  cause  must 
exist  for  a  student  or  a  student's  locker  to  be  searched. 
This  has  also  had  serious  effects  on  the  traditional  modes 
of  student  control  in  schools. 

The  inf lutence  of  Brown  pnd  Tinker  on  community  life 
as  well  as  on  schools,  pupils,  teachers,  and  administrators 
has  been  enormous.     The  social  and  educational  changes 
brought  about  by  these  two  dec^.8ion8  are  worthy  of  signifi- 
cant itiquiry  with  regard  to  both  broad' and  specific  effects 
upon  schools  and  the  teaching/ learning  process. 
I 

Federal  and  State  Edu<»4>ion  Aa/ncies  | 

The  enactment  oP^the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  signaled  the  aggreVefve  entry  of  the  fed- 
eral government  into  education  as  an  activist  agency. 
Further  enactments  of  Congress  have  resulted  in  the^' initia- 
tion of  myriads  pf  programs  that  'sought  to  strengthen  edu- 
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.cation  at  all  levels.     In  the  1960's\  ):or  'the ,  first  time  in 
our  educational  history,  the  Congress ^and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education^  and  Welfsr^  became  forces  to  be  acknowl- 
edged because  of  the  investment  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  scfho'bls.^  Nc  school  system  in  the 'country  was  left  un- 
touched by.  this  federal*' intervention.     However,  with  fund- 
ing from  these  agencies  come  policies,  directives ,^and  ^ 
sanctions  that  curtailed  much  of.  the  freedom  previqusly  ea- 

Vj^yed  by  local  school  districts.    The  impact  of  federal  . 
government  intervention  needs  to  be  fully  evaluated  with 
respect  to  the  broad  effects  it  has  had  on  education  at?  all 
levels. 

In  recent  decades,  State  E4ucation  Agencies  (SEA's) 
have  also  become  influential  wi^h  respect  to  the  improve- 
ment of  educati-on.    This  can  be  traced  to  federal  govern- 
ment 'funding  that  allowed  SEA*s  to  expand  and  upgrade 
staffing;   thus,  many  state  agencies  that  were  considered  to 
be  weak  and  passive  have  become  more  powerful  and  highly 
active  in  monitoring  the  educational  process*  at  the  local 
district  level.     SEA*s  have  also  become  active  in  seeking 
the  passage  of  lepislatic^l  tfo  implement  policies;   the  prom- 
ulgation of  regulations  that  both  govern  and  restrict  cer- 
tain aspects  of  schooling  have  become  increasingly  oppres- 
sive in  recent  years.     Failure  to  comply  with  state  or  fed- 
eral regulations  places  a  school  system  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion institution  in  jeopardy  of  loss  of  all  federal  funds. 
Therefore,  the  force  of  the  impact  of  the  activi-^m  of  state 
and  fedeial  agencies  has  influenced  the  lives  of  teachers 
and  educational  institutions  in  significani  ways  chat  need 
to  be  'fully  explored, 

V 

Teacher  Organisations  and  Collective  B, » rj^aining  • 

National,   state,  and  local  teachtr  associations  have 
bfcome  a  force  to  ht*  reckyvu^d  with  durinr,  tKe  60*s  and  70's. 
The  National  l^^Mcation  Association  CNEA)  an.l  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT)  -ind  stale  and  local  agencies 
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have  been  aggressively  militant  in  their  pursuit  of ''equit- 
able wages  and  working  conditions  for  teachers.  Tei«rher 
strikes,  while  decreasing  in  recenti  years,  have  created 
turmoil  in  coraniunities  throughout  the  couhtry.     The  inher- 
ent management -labor  conflict ,  Chat  exists  in  iijdU^trial 
unionism  is  present  in  the  relationships  among  teachers, 
adtnlnistrators  r  and  school  boards  .    Tfeacher  militancy  has 
pitted  teachers  against  principals,  thus  completely  chang- 
ing Che  traditional  cooperative  relationship  that* had 
existed  in  American  education  until  the  mid-60  V.     The  pos- 
ture taken  by  NFA  indicates  that  teachers  yil^  cont^-nue  to  " 
be  more  militant  and  aggressive  in  asserting  their  rights 
to  participation  in  the^pcjJLicy-making  areas  of.  education  at 
the  national,  state,*  and  local  level. 

Whether  or  not  the  lack  of  trust  between  teachers 
and  >admini8trators  promulgated  by  teacher  union  officials 
can  be' replaced  by  mutual  prpblera-solv-!ng  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education  remains  to  be  seen%.  Christie  (1973)  be- 
lieves that  th^  most  positive  change  resulting  fro^  teacher 
militancy  has  Aeen  a  forced  change  of  the  paternalistic  at- 
titude, held'  by  administrators  to><ard  teachers.     If  pater- 

'  nalism  can  be  replaced  by  shared  decision-making,  perhaps 
tfiicher  militancy  and  administrative  response' ca<]t,  be  chan- 

^^fielkd  into 'constructive  action.   ,The  Impact  of  te&chor  mil- 
itancy on  the  teacl]^ing/ learning  process  and  the  orgAilza- 
tional  capabilities  of  the  school  heeds  ^oNie  studied, 
JF^rther,  the  involvement  of  pare^nts'  and  cTE|.zens '  groups 
in  the  collective  bargaining  process  should  be  explored. 

\. 


Category  I,    Some  Researchable  Questions 

What^re  the  effects  of  the  Brown  decision,  twenty- 
five  years  •IrfC^.r ,  regarcMng  actual  desegrer^ation  of  the 
schools  inithe  South?    The  North?    How  and  in-what  ways  has 
desegregation  affeqted  career-  patterns  of  youth  who  expnri- 
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their,  environment? 
dents;  rights -and  increased  student  self-esteem? 


^  unced  desey.re^ctted  scRoolin^?    What  has  been  the  effect  of 
desegregation  on  minority  and  majority  community  life  and 
^>-r-*    educational  aspirations?    Has  the  proposed  increasi^  in 
,  mtnoVlty  student  achievement  and  in  self-eateem ^been  real- 

ized as  a  result  of  school  desegregation?    What  inference^ 
<^^^be  drawp  from  the  desegregation  effort  regarding  the 
selection  and  training  of  teachers? 

In  what  specific  wavs  has  the  students'  rights  move- 
ment  altered  the  distribution  of  power  and  the  tea^^hers*  ♦ 
role  ^jln  secondary  schools?    What  effect  has  the  students* 
Aghtfi|ji^vement  hadron  students'  sense  of  control  ^over  .. 

Is  there  a  relationship  betv^en  stu- 

What  is 

the  refationship  between  the  students*  rights  movement  and 
the  decline  of  re»pect  for  authority  in  tlje  schools?  In 
the  culture?    What  classroom  management  skills  do  secondary 
teachers  need  to  cope  effectively  with  disruptive  student^? 

What  are  the  demonstrable  effects  .of  federal  p^ro,-  ^ 
grams  in  the  schools?    What,  perceptible  benefits  to  teach- 
ers are  observable/measurable  from  federal  program  Inter- 
vention; what  are  the  result&^^of  cost-benenfet  analyses  of 
federal  programsL?  .  In  what  observable/measurable  ways,  have 
federal  goverr\roenti  program  improvement  produced  specific 
benefits  tfo  learners?    Teachers?    Te^Jcher  educators?    How  ^ 
has  PL  94-142,  retiulring  mainstrejiming        special  needs 
students,  affected  teachers'  attitudes  and  clagsroom  behav- 
ior?   How  can  teachersi  be  prepared  to  assiiDfl^ate  special- 
needs  students  in  regular  classrooms? 

Has  collective  bargaining  actually  influenced  the 
classroom  instructional  behavior  qf  teachers?     In  what 
specific  ways  has  "life  in  classi-ooms'*  been  influenced  by 
collec'tive  bargaining,?    What  personal -social-professional 
characteristics  influence  teachers  to  take  teacher  union 
leadership  positions  at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels? 
What  are  the  lasting,  effects  pf  teacher  strikes  on  schools 
and  communities?     l/i  what  ways  has  teacher  militancy  alter- 
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ed  the  following:     the  public* 8  l^rception  of  teachers? 
the  students*  perception  of  teachers?    teachers*  self-per- 
ception?   admlnlatratlvje  and  school  boards*  perceptions  of 
teachers?  \      ^     ^  ' 

I 

CATEGORY  II.     THE  INFLUENCE;^  OF  SELECTED  .  ;  ' 
EXTERNAL  SOCIAL  FORCES  ON  SCHOOLING  ^ 

*. 

Many  other  social  and  cultural  forces  operating 
within  the  broader  society  K&ve  Impacted^ on  the  schools  In 
ways  that  directly  affect  the  lives  of  students  and  teach- 
ers.   In  the  brief  overview  that  follows,  It  Is  Impossible 
to  do  justice  to  any  one  Issue.    The  following  source?  of 
influence  are  Judp,ed  to  be  among  the  most  significant  and 
willj  be  reviewed:    drugs  and  alcohbl  usage,  parental  Influ- 
ence»  Back  to  the  Basics »  and  Proposition  13  Fever. 

Drug  and  Alcohol  Usage  • 

The  Increase  of  drug  and  alcohol  usage  by  youth  in 
our  culture  ha?  reached  aiarming  proportions.    All  levels 
of  education^  'from  the  Elementary  school  through  tlie  unl- 
>{-^ver8ity,  hdve  been  affected.     Drug  and  alcohol  use  by  stu- 
Vents  also  embraces  all  socioeconomic  classes  in  o.ur 
society. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascerttiln  the  'prime  causes  of  in- 
creased usage  of  drugs  and  alcohol;  however,  they 'are  pres- 
ent in  and  around  the  school  environment  on  a  dally  basis. 
Most  Junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  and  administra- 
tors deal  with  problems  of ^ drug  ♦infiltration,  drug  use»  and 
drug  overdose  on  a  daily  basis.  The  turbulence  or  the  pas- 
sivity that  is  caused  by  student  use  of  drugs  as  it  relates 
to  the  teachlng/lsarnlng. process  is  in  need  of  study. 

Parental  Influence 

A  significant  amount  of  research  exists  relative  to 
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^he  influence  *of  soclc«::onomic  status  on  the  achievement 
motivation  of  students.     In  a  review-  of  research,  Spady 
Vl973)  cites-  that  thVvalue  climate  of  parents  who  .estfeem 
academic  achievement  have  a  positive  impact  upon  the  d^ml - 
^^ant  character  of  the  peer  group  value  system.     It  is  plso 
likely  that  student  peer' groups  create  conditiontt Twitl^in  the 
school  environment  that  affect  the  teachers*  abilnty'^^o  use 
or  not  use  his/her  own  skills  and  normative  resources  effec- 
tively.    Spady  points  to  consistent  evidence  irt  most '^^stud- 
ies  reviewed  that  the  achievement  levels  of  both  Black  and 
Anglo  students  is  maximized  when  the  average  classroom  con- 
tains a  large  portion  of  middle-class  Anglos. 

The  rise  of  divorce  jln  the  American  cultur^^  and  its 
effects  upon  children  with  respect  to  their  schooling  is  in 
need 'of  study.     With  an  increasing  lack  of  stability  in 
family  life,  Tye  and  Novotney  (1975)  suggest  that  teachers 
may  be  required  to  spend  more  time  in  the  future  providing 
a  counseling  function  to  students  with  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  tlTPe ' allocated  to  t(ie  teaching 
function.    We  need  to  exAmirfe  the  implications  of  the 
change  in  family  life  for  teacher  education. 

The  emerging  role  of  women  in  the  working  world  is 
allify  likely  to  affect  family  life  when  compared  to  the  role 
uf  wopien  in  pas^:  generations.     The  emergence  of  both  male* 
and  female  single-parent  families  is  auother  phenomenon 
that  needs  to  be  examined  in  terms  of  th^  impact  it  may 
have  on  children  and  consequently  on  the  teaching/ learning/ 
j^jjnseling  process. 

Back  to  the  Basics  Moveme nt 

Following  the  expansionist  decade  of  the  60's  in  ed- 
ucation where  a  multitude  of  innovations  were  introduced  in 
the  schools,  due  in  large  part  to  federal  government  fund- 
ing, the  70' s  have  witnessed  a  strong  conservative  trend. 
Perhaj^s  the  most  identifiable  recent  issue  related  to  this 
.  movement  is  the  issue  of  competency  testing  for,  high  school 
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graduation.     The  InterestlnR  thing  about  this  movement,  as 
Pipho  (1979)  notes,  id  tha^  it  was  started  by  the  "man  on 
Che  street."    In  three  short  years,  the  movement  has  re- 
sulted in  over  thirty  state  legislatures  enacting  compe- 
tency testing  laws.     These  actions  reflect  the  society's 
concern  in  declining  SAT  and  achievement  scores  and  the 
broad  problem  of  functional  illiteracy  of  many  high  school 
graduates .  ' 

The  competency  testing  movement  is  a  direct  communi- 
cation to  educators  from  the  public  that  it  Is  unhappy  with 
the  current  state  of  learning  in  the  schools.    The  regula- 
tion that  vill  follow  competency  legislation  to  enforce  and 
monitor  competency  laws  will  have  direct  effect  on  the  pro- 
cess of  schooling  and  the  responsibilities  o£  teachers  and 
administrators  to  insure  that  students  are  capable  of  dem- 
onstrating mastery  of  basic  skills  of  cotnmunication  and 
computation 'before  p.raduatlnp;  from  hip.h  s(?hool. 

Proposition  13  Fever 

Since  the  passare  of  the  Jarvis-Gann  initiative  in 
Calif'^^rnia  in  early  1978,  the  "tax  revolt"  movement  has 
spi^ead  like  a  brush  fire  across  the  nation.     Fanned  by 
angry  home  owners  whose  property  taxes  pay  for  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  local  education,  proposed  cutbacks  or  limi- 
tations on  local  spending  will  probably  emerge  from  state 
legislatures;  this  movement  is  likely  to  have  serious  con- 
sequences for  education.     Just  how  and  in  what  ways  the 
movement  will  affect  the  teaching/learning  process  is  un- 
known at  the  moment.     However,  where  the  public  has  the 
opportunity  to  directly  influence  educational  spending 
through  bond  issue    or  tax  referenda,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  fo  believe  that  education  will  be  seriously  af- 
fected.   We  are  in  for  difficult  days  ahead  unless  local, 
state)  and  federal  governments  find  more  equitable  ways  to 
finance  education  with  specific  avoidance  of  the  past  reli- 
ance on  the  property  tax  as  the  prime  source  of  revenue  at 


the  local  school-  district  level.  •  , 

Embedded  iv  the  Proposition  13  movement,  is^n  under- 
lying lack-of  confidence  ^in  public  education.     Kick  of  dis- 

ft 

cipi.tne  in  the  schools,  increased  vandalism  of  school  prop- 
erty, teacher  assaults,  grade  infliction,  lowerinR  of  stan- 
dards and  lowered  achievement  scores  in  general  have  been  • 
cited  by  parents  and  critics  as  evic^ence  chat  the  schools 
^        are  not  doing  the  job. 

Category  II,     Some  Researchable  Questions 

# 

In  what  ways  has  the  increased  use  of  drugs  and  al- 
cohol influenced  ^he  life  «^oals  and  aspirations  of  youtrh? 
In  what  j/ays  has  student  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  affected 
teacher  classroom  behavior?    What  iraplicat\on8  does  this 
have  for  preservice  and  inservice  training  of  teachers? 
What  relationships,  if  any,  exist  among  the  following:  in- 
crease in  drug  usace,   increase  in  youth  Jrime  and  vatidal- 
^    ism:  increase  in  vcn<?real  disease  among  youth?    What  rela- 
tionships exist  among  the  aforementioned  problems  and  stu- 
dent d^ruptive  behavior  in  schools?    What  information  and 
\  skills  do  teacher*;  need  to  cope  with  student  Qisruptive  be- 

havior?   What  are.  the  implications  of  student  disruptive 
behavior  for  teacher  preparation  and  selection? 

What  is  the  relationship  between  Jocrcase  in  family 
stability  and  incr/?ase  In  student  disruptive  hchaVior  and 
^   vandalism  In  schools?    What  knowledge  and  skills  do  teach- 
ers need  in  order  to  deal  with  student  behavior  resulting 
from  unstable  family  life?    \^ae* per sonal  characteristics 
in  prospective  teachers  are  required  to  relate  to  student 
needs  for  more  personal  relationships  at  the  secondary 
level?    What  typcj  of  In^ervice  rraininv,  is  required  to  en- 
able teachers  to  relate  effectively  to  student*;  from  urt^' 
stable  family  backgrounds? 

Wliat  are  the  altitudes  of  ttac^eis  toward  the  "Back 


to  the  Basics  Movement?"    Whfl,t  knowledf^.e  and  skills  must 
be  Acquired  by  sec^ondary  teachers  to  inipletnent  competen^cy 
testing  and  basic  skills  improvement  programs?    How  an((^  in 
what  ways  will  th^comjict^ency  testing  movement  affect. cur- 
riculum and  insytuction  il  emphases  in  the  schools?  Wliat 
positive  and  negative  effects  is  the  basic  skills  and  com- 
petency testing  movement  likely  to  have  on  teachers?    What  ^ 
characteristics  of  teachers  are  associated  with  effective  f-r 
"  basic  skills  instruction? 

How  wiU  school  proy^rams  and  Instructional  practices 
be  flffedted  by  tax  limitation  initiatives?    How  will  state 
aod  federal  mandated  instructional  proj?.rams  be  influenced 
by  spending,  limitations  ^  imposed  by  local  and  state  electi/d 
officials? 

How  and  in  what  ways  will  teachers  reconcile  parents' 
demands  for  stress  on  academics  and  discipline  and  student 
V  needs  for  empatheti<:  understandinv,  and  personal  counseling? 


CATEGORY  1X1.     THF.  TNFLl'ENCF  OF  SFLFCTED  I •iTKRNAL 
FORCES  ON  TFACHinC  IN  TH E_  SCHOOLS 

Within  the  richool  environment  itself^  thv  interac- 
tions among  pupils,   teachers,  ndministratorf; ,  and  support 
personnel  have  a  d'lrect  impict  on  the  reachinp;/learnin(^ 
process.     Thr  s1/j-  of  thi»  schucl.    i  t  s  oi  k^anlirat  ioi^il  ar 
ranp.enient:.  .   t  lu-  sr.  ioocorn.nM.:  r   Ir-rt^V'f'i    ^tJultMir  ^;  .   \  rthii-r 
and  reUy^iuus  background  of  ..mdi^nt       Mu-  ru';i],  uu-wrh.u: 
.or  urban  character  of  ihv  school., 01   inf^rnct  sipnifirant 
ly.  according        lortic   M^/V).    to  irriluimci^  t  h^'  I 
learninK  prcit  osr.  v.n  ways  thni   .ir  v   u*.t    «iways  pr<Ml :  ct  able  or 
fully  \jndi*rstf)^\ci 

Ir:  this  vvic...    m':V      . '  '      ;  r^-   intoTnal  infiii-nuM'- 
vil2         t»/.ir-i  p'"^       r  Machi'V^  pi  .i  n^.' i  pi  1.  s  .  .  u  otj/.h 
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Pupi  IVInf  luencc^  » 

,      /flupils  influence  «^he  teachinp/learninp.  process  by 
the  disposition,  the  motiyation,  and  the  prior  knowledge 
and  skills  the.y*brinp.  to  the  classroom.     In  turn,  pupils 
are  influenced  by  trie  peer  culture,  the  climate  of  thr 
school  and  the  classroom,  and  th^  manner  in  which  they  are 
tt^eated  by  adults  in  the  learning  environment. 

Much  has  been  wi'itten  about  the  alienation  of  to- 
day's youth  iix  general  and  their  hostility  toward  the 
authority  flgur.ep  in  the  school.     Spady  (1973)  contgrtds 
that  the  custodial'-control  function  of  the  school  -is  the 
chief  source  ^f  strain  and  potential  conflict;  other 
sources  of  tension  include  the  selection  process  used  to 
track  students  into  different  levels  of  ability  and  the 
certification  function  that  ultimately  results  in  the 
'award  of  a  hip^h  school  diploma.     Alienation  nay  also  stem 
from  the  traditional^  ways  iij  which  schools  operate.  Much 
of  che  reward" system  in  today's  secondary  school  favors 
the  high  achieving,  hip.hly  motivated  student  who  is  als' 
actjLve  in  the  extra-curricula  affairs  of  the  school.  Stu- 
, dents  who  are  unwillinp  or  unnhle  to  achieve  satisfaction 
through  these  means  tend  to  withdraw  into  alienated  sub- 
cultures. 

The  alienaterl  youth  in  secon^iary  schools  tend  to  be 
the  nK)st  rebellious,   tend  to  engaju*  in  more  acts  of  vandal: 
ism  and  assault  teachers.     Too  oflcn  thtisc  youth  find  sol- 
ace only  in  the  con^jany  of  their  frustrated  peers;   there 'i< 
a  tendency  on  their  part  to  seek  escape  through  the  i  se  of 
drugs  and  alcohol^or  the  psychological  or  physircal  With- 
dr awa 1  f rom  s  c hoo 1  ^ 

Green   (197'i)   states  th/it  for  lower  cLiss  Anplos, 
Blacks,  Chicanos,  and  other  minorities  tducatnon  has  not 
become  the  great  ^quali^er  that  it  has  for  oth:»r  groups,  in 
our  culture.     VJhat  often  (»merj'es  .imong  these  youth  is  that 
school  becomes  a  plnce  where  t'ley  cnn  find  a  sense  of  iden- 
tltv  w5th  (Others  of  rheit  age   md  istattis  coliort.     A  coun- 
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terculcure  tends  to  emerge  that  of ten^ref iects  a  hedonistic 
preoccupation  with  scir-saclBfactlon  and  the  creation  of  a 
UmAll  sCa^e  alternative  life  style  that  further  removes 
these  youth  from  the  mainstream  of  school  and  society. 

'Among  middle  and  upper-middle  clase  youtri,  another 
phenomenon  occurs  as  described  by  Spady  ind  Adler  (1974) . 

"    These' aut)iors  point  out  tKat  overly  permissive  chlldrearing 
practices  and  lack  of  stability  In  home  life  often  result 
in  the  lacK  of  deveflopmSffl  of  inner  resources  in  students 
that  are  necessary  to  survive'  effectively  in  an  academic 
culrure.    Lack  bf  the  inner  resources  of  competitiveness, 
willingness  to  delay  gratification,  willingness  to  work  to 
comply  with  t;hQ  strict  demands  and  the  expectations  placed 
'upon  them  by  others,  handicap  these  jouth  in  their  ability 
to  cope  with  the  school  environment. 

The  behavior • described  above  is  well  known  to  sec- 

^  ondary  teachers  in  today's  schogl^s .  .  \They  need  advice  and 
techniques  that  will  allow  them  ttT^pe  nore  effectively  . 
with  students  that  they  try  to  teach. 

Teacher  Influen 

It  is  generally  concluded  that  most  teachers  In  our 
cultur^  come  from  ^he  middle  ranj^es  of  the  socioeconomic 
strata  in  our  society.     Often  cited  are  the  clash  in  values 
becwtjen  middle  class  teachers  and  students  yho  come  from 
lower  socioeconomic  classes.     The  ^expectations  that  talddle 
class  teachers  have  for  the  behavior,  language  ude.  atten- 
tion to  learning,  and  the  sanctions  and  rewards  used  often 
differ  radically  from  those  values  held  by  students.  Often, 
teachers  are  nnt  eouipped  with  the  understanding  of  student 
subcultures  and  their  values  nor  are  they  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  overt  rejection  of  their  author^ity  by  students. 

Spady  (1974)  contends  that  teachers  must  first  find 
ways  io  establish  rapport  with  students  by  projecting  a 
concern  £i.»r  them  as  individuals;  he  advises  teachers  to 
develop  a  sense  of  security  and  confidence  in  pupils  before 
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attempt inp,  to  inposo  or  legitimize  control  mechariisms  or 
achievement  expectations.     The  key  variable  that  appears  to 
influence  potential  student  achievement;  accdrdinp,  to  Cpady, 
is  the  ability  to  project  empathy  and  concern:  this  is 
likely  to  promote  the  conditirns  for  volu',*cary  compliance 
by  stvd^?nts  and  increase  the  likeHhoo^^f  leartiinp, .  How- 
ever, 'perceived  empathy  must  be  combined  with  a  role  tnodel  * 
of  teaching  excellence  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  results, 
,In  a  similar  vein,  Green  (\97h)  notes  that  the  development 
of  a  positive  self-corcept  in  Black  students  is  the  key 
variable  in  increasing  the  likelihood  of  academic  .'ichieve-  . 
ment  of  Black  students. 

Dreeban  (1973)  catiftions  us  to  remember  the  fact  that 
teaching,,  by  and  larpe,   is  a  self -di rected  and  isolated 
process.     With  all  the  uncertaiiAi es  and  unpredictab H i ties 
that  are  inherent  in  the  culture  and  its  students,  the 
teacher  is  likely  to  be  more  of  a  reactive  ag;ent*  than  a 
proactive  agent  in  manapinr.  the  l.earrinp.  process.  .This 
means  that  a  teacher  must  be  abl'    to  respond  quickly'  to  the 
constantly  changing  events  in  the  classroom. 

Influence  of  Principals  / 

There  is  no  question  in  the  uiind  of  thr  author  that 
the  k e y  variable  t h 1 1  d  i  f ;  e  r v  n  t  i  a  t  r  s  riVM)B}\  e  f  feet  i  v e  ,  ma r  - 
ginal,  and  ineffective  sch«oJs   is  the  rolv  nouel  of  the 
principal  and  the  nosltivt  perl^cption  of  that  rcO  e  by  Ou* 
faculty.     A  serio.s  of  •  tiulies  conducted  by  V'illirnns,  Wail, 
Martin  and  Berchen  (197A)  confinris  this  finding. 

Critical  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  school 
is  a  caring  and  supportive  posture*  -/rojected  hv  the  princi- 
pal tor  hJ-s/her  faculiy.     To  the  extt-nt   thnt    the  faculty 
perceive  this,  thev  rend  i.o  be  i7iutually  supportive  and  .-cap- 
able of  V'orking  together  er  t  ec  t  ivel  y  to  ac  hi  eve  both  per- 

ri  T    'J  f  1  1  r-'  r  \  t  u  t  i  on  a  1  ^  o  n  1  s  ,     Th  e  principal  who  pi  a  c  e  y. 
irij^t  itut  ional  goals  ahcwi*    'ersonai  concerns   for  facility 
achieves  less  product.  Ivi  t  v  froni  his/her  faculty  ami  ir, 


perceived  less  favorably.  ,  » 

Leaderjship  ability  is  critical  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  principal.    The  successful  principal  knows  when  to 
Iritervrene  aggreFsively  with  facility  and  when  to  withdraw; 
he/gttl^*  knows  how  to  organii:e  productive  meetings,  how  to 
sh&re  deci^ilo^-mo.kinp,  a'id  hov^^o^^rovi'de  feedback  to  staff. 
The  powerful  principal,  described  by  Libennan  (1973),  uses 
(ii  mlxfjd  *9et  of  strategies  dependirip,  upon  the  condition  en- 
countered wif.hiii  t|ie  school  at  a  Riven  time;    A  judicious 
us«  oi*  strategie's  combined  with  an  expressed  concei;n  for 
^-f^ach  faculty  inembc'r  tends,  to  make  the  school,  a  dynamic 
pj.ftcc  for  faculty  and  sf.idents.  ^ 

StudentR  5lrailaj:Iy  respond  tp*  a*  principal  *  s  leader- 
ship.   Thf*y  respect  and  respond  to  a  caring  approach  that 
Is  cowbined  with  a  fair  and  consistent  application  of  an 
explicit  if,fct  pi*  behavioral  eCxpectatlon  of  all  students. 


Urftdnl^a  t  iona  l^Oevft  I  optnen  t 

In  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
applv  ,priT)ciples  of  social  psychQlof,y  used  ef  fectively  in 
indu..^    Lai  ?ettin;i',s  to  improve  the  organizational  effective 
n<ejifl  of  nr.hools.    Scemiuck,  Rxmkel,  Miles  and  G^z^ls.  amon?. 
other  a »  have  been  a.ctivfv  in  x-eecarth  and  development  activ- 
ities of  this  typ^,     Orp^anlzo Clonal  Development  (OD)  places 
a  prerwiux  on  the  developmtn'jt  of  o^p,anizational  health  as 
manifested  in  problem-solvipp  cdpr.bilities  of  a  school  fac- 
ulty.    Tl'if/  Jichodvl,  n^t  individuals  within  it,  .is  the  uait 
of  anf,l'/sls  and  thr^Mbject  of  the  effort.     OD  specialists 
intervene  v/lth  trslnlnp,  prop.rams,  data  feedback,  confronta- 
tion, and  pxocGss  observations  to  provide  faculty  with  jrhe 
*'okilI.s  to  become  effective  problem-solvers.     Amonp,  the  com- 
pet;,.ncien  thar.  'they  seek  to  develop  in  faculties  are  the 
fo?,iow/5T<p,:     i.ncrca5inp.  communication  effectiveness,  improv- 
ins;  roc),  sctcinp,    un/ovorinp,  and  workin^^  with  conflict,  im- 
proving gr:)up  pvo.':ediJires ,  making  decisions.     The  poals  4)f 
Organiz^etionnl  Renr-Wc^l  (OR)  for  schools,  are  similar  to  the 
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p,ualsv6f  OD.  ^  '  •  • 

.    •        '  Tha  research  fipdin^-'S  of  fchmuck  and  Runkel  (1977), 
,Schmuck  and  Miles  (1971),  and  Willian.s,  Wall,  Martin  and 
Berj^hen  (197A)  ind;i;;ate  that  OD  and  OR  techniques  do  c;^al:e  '/ 
in  School  faculties  the  ability'  to  adapt  ^o  iihan^e  and  en- 
,  gap.e  effectively  in  school  improvement  act^'vities. 

Thq  general  shor tcor^inp,  of  OD  and  OR  research  t;o 
date  is  the  inability  to  relate  faculty  6f f ecLiveness  to 
Increased  student  learning  on  a  broad  scale.     The  research- 
ers  cited  above  acknowledge  that  the  ultimate  criterion  for 
&uc;:ess  must  be  direct  benefits  to  students.    This  remains 
to  be  demonstrated.  » 


•CATEGORY  jll.     Some  Rcsearchable  Questions 

.  0 

VJhat  teacher  characteristics  interact  positJ.vtly  ^ 
/with  ompathetic  approaches  to  students  from  different  so- 
\:ioeconomic  levels?    V^at  predictor  variables  are.  most 
highly  associated  with  effectivj  teaching  behaviors  with 
secondary  school  alienated  youth?     How  can  these  predictor 
variables  be  used  in  sdr^enirig  tc«achcrs  for  training  and 
placement?    V/hat  classroom  instructional/counsqlin^^,  techni- 
ques are  positively  related  to  enhanced  self-concepts  in 
students  from  minority  crrouns^     How  cnn  preservice  'i^nd  in- 
service  training  experiences  be  organised  to  assist:  h:each- 
ors  in  providing  effective  personal  interactive*  skills  with 
alienated  youth?    What  personal-social  characteristics  of 
tjbachers  are, required  to  interact  effecrive'^y  vith  students* 
'  "lack  of  "inner  resources?"    What  types  of  paVi^nt  effective- 
J    ness  training  programs  can  be  implemented  in ^schools,  col- 
I     leges  and  adult  education  programs  to  enhance  the  dcvelop- 
\     ment  of  "inner  resource*?"  in  public  school  students?  V/hat 
V  type<*  of  teacher  training  experience,  pre-  .ind  inservice 
^ are  likely  to  produce  teachers  who  can  communicate  effec- 
^      t.iveiy  with  alicmated  youth?     How  can  sjicondary  teachers  be 
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•^trained  and  retrained  to  provide  a  balanced  empathetic  and 
academic  role  model  for  youth? 

In  what  ways  is  expressed  teacher  job  Mtisfaction 
related  to  eff^tive  teaching  behavior?    Can  organisational 
development  and  organiTtati-onal  renewal  stratep,ies  be  di- 
rectly related  to  student  achievement  outcomes?  ' 

;  In  what  specific  ways  Is  the  effective  principal 

role  related  to  changes  in  teacher  classroom  behavior? 
What  inservice  teacher  training  experiences  are  likely  to 

^^Ispose  teachers  to  participate  effectively  in  organiza*- 
tlonal  development  activities ' in  schools? 

Conclusion 

The  problem  of  which  social  forces  operating  in  the 
culture  at  large  are  most  potent  with  respect  ro  their  in- 
fluence on  teachers,  th4  teacher/learj^ng  proce.^s student 
leari>ing  and  teachf?r  trainiV,  is  a  sp«calative  question  at^ 
best  and  will  likely  remain  so  'fcr  some  time.  Unt^l  re- 
searchers, practitioners,  and  theorists  are  able  to  identi- 
fy Vand  agrefe  upon  specific  and  pi^eclsely  defined  variables 
and  identify  the  functional  T'elath>nshi4)s  that  exist  among 
then,  Mtt^e  progress  can  be  made  in  the  attempt  to  assess 
the 'pervasive  influences  of  social  forces  in  ed&cat.icMi. 

The  lack  of  a  comprehensive  theoi*y  that  would  .ac- 
count for  social  force  varinbles  and  their  interactions  in 
the  scViool  environment  is  a  serious  <iisadvantage .     The  gen 
eral  lack  of  appropriate  research  ifhithodology .   cited  by 
Herriot  and  Muse  (197'i)  ,   to  determine  .^chooT  effects  is 
another  serious  disadvantage. 

One  area  of  social  influence  that  shows  promise  as 
prototype  for  study  is  the  issue  of  competency  testing.. 
Doc\imentation  as  to  the  origin        ^^^'^  issue  as  a  social 
force  is  recM^rded  by  the  Fducati.on  ronmi  ssion -of  the  Stnte 
The  direct  impact  on  teachers  wit:h  rf'^:;pect  to  their  respon 
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ities  and  teaching,  requirements  ia-^relat ively  straipht- 
''♦forward  with  i^especL  to  basic  communication  and  computation 
skills.     The  ulMmate  effect  on  student  learning;  is  also 
witnin  the  reach  of  test  and  measurement  speci'allsts .  Thus, 
we  may  have  in  the  study  of  competency  testing  a  prototype  • 
study  that  could  cast  a  lip,ht  on  the  problems  and  the  ,pro^- 
pecta  of  an  attempt  to  trace  the  influence  of  a  social 
force,   through  the  teacher  to  teachinp,/ learninp,  process  to 
the  student  V 
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THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  MIJLTICULTURALISM  IN  THE 
CONTEXT  OF  TEACHFR  EDUCATION  RESEARCH: 
A  PROJECTIVE  bVERVIEV? 


James  B .  Boyer 


Kansas  State  University 


Perhaps  more  than  any  other  aspect  of  the  Character-*, 
istics  of  American  education,  concepts' of  multipul turalism 
have  had  difficulty  plaining  both  academic  respectability 
within  teacher  education  and  within  the  context  of  instruc- 
tional  delivery  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
I'ot  only  has  the  tonic  been  misused,  misunderstood,  and 
understudied,  it  has  bean  rejected  as  a  critical  entity 
because  it  forces. us  to^re-exanine  so  many  of  our  practices, 
policies,  and  research  endeavors.     Varyinr^  def  ini  t  ions  *have 
permeated  the  professional  literature  and  attention  to 
these  definitions  has  consumed  much  of -the  enerpv  which  * 
might  have  been  employed  in  proj^ram  regeneration  and  imple- 
mentation.    It  should  be  remembered,  however^  that  the 
academic  reseycher  and  the  America\  teacher  (includinp, 
teacher  educators)  were  ali.  socialized  in  the  context  of 
our  society  which  is  pla^,ued  by  many  of  the  problems  of 
economic,  political,  educational ^  social,  and  moral,  deca- 
dence described  a  decade  earlier  in  Teachers  for  the  Real 
World,   th«  summary  of  our  ^^obleVis  which  was  published  by 
the  American  Association  cf  Colleges  for  Teacher  .Education . 
Considerinj;;  this,  the  context  of  schoolinp,  today  is  charac- 
terized by  realities  which  not  only  seem  unfamiliar  to  the 
traditional  teacher  education  researcher,  but  which  reflect 
difficulty  in  declarin?^  relationships  essential  to  the  , 
thrust  of  mulrlculturalism  in  ijnerican  education. 
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Two  concepts  must  be  mentioned,  however,  before  we 
identify  the  direction  of  this  discourse:     the  first  is  the 
use  of  the  term,  context .     Historically,  context  has  been 
defined  as  *'parts  of  a  discourse  sur.roundinR  a  passage 
which  can  throw  light  upon  its  leaning."    Often,  statements 
repeated  "out  of  context"  can  conipletely  distort  the' mean- 
ing or  reverse  it.    The  use  of  context;  in  this  paper  is  de- 
signed to  build  a  fr  ijework  within  which  instructional  de- 
livery takes  place--*  I  within  whioit;i  teacher  education  re- 
search tnay  be  conducted  which  would  recognize  and  respect 
the  essentials  of  multiculturalism  in  American  education. 
Context,  then,  directs  attention  to  the  setting  within  which 
our  intellectual  efforts  emerge.     That  settiM  does  influ- 
ence thm  quality,  characteristics ,* nature,  extent  and  impact 
oi  those  efforts .  ' 

'  ^  The  second  concept  is  multiculturalism.    At  this 

point,  our  definition  will  be  limited  tp  the  following: 
mul'ticulturalism  is  the  specific,  intentional  inclusion 'of 
knowledge,  concepts  and  perceptions  of  persons  and  entities 
of  cion-European  ancestty  into  t\\e  curriculum,  research 
framework  and  instructional  delivery  systems  of  schooling 
in  America.     (Instructional  delivery  systems  include  poli- 
cies,  practices  and  content  emphasis  of  schooling  at  every 
l>evel  withvfull  recognition  that  thpse  mold  the  atti'tudinal 
and  cognitive  growth  patterns  of  persons  in  our  society.) 
Later,  Jwe  stjall  elaborate  on  the  dynamics  of  multicultural- 
ism and  cltii  the  reasons  for  it.s  existence  and  Impact. 
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Purposes  of  This  Paper 

Within  this  document,  three  basic  purposes  will  be 
attempted  in  an  effort  to  su!nmarl::e  and  list  selected  key 
elements  of  'concern  which  might  influence  some  of  the  re- 
search  projected  for  teacher  education.  In  an  effort  tor 
explore?  issues  in  teacher  education 'wi  th  implication^  for 
research  ( sp e ci/ i c a  1  ly  r e s e a r c h  -< ' e l^a t e d  to  mult icultural- 
isin) ,  the  following  aspects  are  iiu  luded: 
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(1)  The  cUing  of  selected  recent  research  and  theo- 
retlcil  bases  involved  with  the  concents  of  mul- 
tlcul;uralMn  in  American  education. 

(2)  Making  contributions  to  an  expanded  (but  opera- 
tional) definition  of  multicultural  educa- 
tion designed  to  be  useful  to  researcher;, 
classroon  practitioners,  and  educational  policy- 
makers . 

(3)  The  citinj',  of  pressinp.  Issues  and  concerns  re- 
lated CO  multiculturalism  which  warrant  serious 
future  research  attention  within  teacher  educa- 
tion--with  some  reference  to  priorities  among 
these , 

Within  the  last  few  years,   the  concept  of  multicul- 
turalism within  academic  ciirclee  has  gained  i,n  momencuin  as 
a  natural  progression  from  segregation  to  desegregation  to 
integration.     Anxious  to  nove  from  the  mere  removal  of  caste 
system  legislation  to»deeper,  more  c omnrehensive  li;itellec- 
t ual  behaviors,  the  academic  conmunity  moved  to  legitimatize 
its  efforts  related  to  the  social  context  of  research  and 
Cicative  endeavor.     Thus,   the  concept  of  multiculturalism  ^ 
energed  with  accompanying,  implications,  iiiiferences,  anvi  con- 
clusions germane  to  teaching'.,   teacher  t*ducation  and  academic 
research. 

Multicultural  Research  Activl ty:     A  Selected  Overview 

Because  the  birth  of  nult^cultjiralisr;  emerg<?d  from 
the  racial/ethnic  overtones  of  school  desepregatiop ,  much 
of  the  early  research  efforts  associated  with  multicultural- 
ism resulted  in  stilted  studies  comparing  Caucasian  achieve- 
ment with  that  of  non-Caucasian  learners  at  every  conceiv- 
able level  of  public  education.     These  were  not  only  demean- 
ing to  the  full  legitimacy  of  teacher  education  research, 
but  they  served  no  real  purpose  and  did  little  to  promote 
he  racist  notions  of  those  conducting  the  studies.  Hope- 
fully, we  have  begun  to  move  from  those  studies  to  a  more 
legitinvte  thrust  of  h  man  dignity,  academic  horesty,  and 
researcf   Integrity.    Aside  fron  the  brief  nenti6n  to  two 
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stMdley  (St.  John,  1970;  and.Yawkey,  1973),  relating  to 
pupil  achievement  and  pupil  attitude,  our  etnphasls  shall  be. 
on  studies  which  examine  Che  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  prepare  teachers,  or  on  substantive  atudies  of 
content  with  Implications  for  teacher  training  and  pupil 
growth  as  tptal  human  beingn  in  a  racially  diverse  society. 
Nancy  H.  St.  John  complied  studies  (reported  in  the  Review 
of  Educatlqnal  Research  as  fajr  back  as  1970)  suggesting  that 
following  desegregation,  subjects  generally  perform  no 
worse,  and,  in  most  Inst  nces,  better.    Desegregation  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  brougit-an  upgrading  in  educational 
achievement  and  in  Louloville,  it  gave  a  psychologlca). 
boost  to  teachers.    Thomas  Yawkey  (1973)  found  that  re;;ding 
and  discussing  selei  ted  multiethnic  social  studies  marcerials 
by  the  teacher  with  an  urban  white  early  childhood  class 
Indicated  a  statistically  significant  attitude  change  (with 
seven  year  olds)  in  a  direction  favorable  to  the  American^ 


Researchers  like  James  Banks*  Carl  Grant,  Jane 
Mercer,  and  Robert  VHlliams  have  all  attacked  institutional, 
practice  regarding  multicultural  jsntities,  and  their 
work  is  widely  known.    The  classic  work  of  Hunter  (for  the 
AACTE)  related  to  multiculturalism  and  competency  based 
education,  though  never  given  the  attention  by  the  academic 
community  which  it  warranted,  stands  on  its  own  as  a  piece 
of  research  loaded  with  implications  for  future  effort .  In 
another  vein,  research  with  a  more  direct  set  of  implica- 
tions for  teacher  education  include  the  following:  Ronald 
Lantaff's  study  (1975)  of  the  desegregated  curriculum  as 
peroeived  by  elementary  teachers  in  the  Midwest  found  that 
some  teachers  perceived  multiculturalism  as  a  compensatory 
effort  in  those  cities  where  large  numbers  of  minority 
learners  were  enrolled.     This  limited  perception  calls  for 
iraniedial     attention  to  the  preparation  programs  which  gradu 
ated  these  experienced  and  recently  inducted  teachers.  In 
1977  ,   the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Dev::!- 
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opment   (AJ^CD)  yuU  icul  t.ur.Jl   1  Jucit  i'>n  (*o:;;i;i  ss  ion  ciivi\ 
several  strategies  f<)V  encDuravmr  mil  t  i cultural  education 
in  public  schools.     Vvrtlv  Ricarti  Johr.si>n '  s  s  ludy  (197A)  of 
ethnic  diversity  in  UunMiat'.e  and  literature  instruction  in 
secondary  schools  found  that   tiMchers  at    the  secondary  level 
hatJ  not  been  y.iven  extensive^  heli»  in  this  (iimeus ion ,  ei  ther 
by  the  preservice  prf)^;r/    ^  or'their  workshop-inservice 
exper  ix?nces  .  ^ 

Klnora  Osb(rne  loane,   in  T^/A ,   i  nvest  i  ^-^ated  the  per- 
ceptions of  Xoachinp,  reading,  tt)  culturally  different  Black 
children  and  found  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  reading 
teacher  educators  to  acknowledv.e  the  ohallenKc  of  cultural 
diversity  in  readintr  insr rue t. ion  . ,  , 

Mack  Henin^,ton  (1978)   studies  the  impact  of  intensive 
multicultural  instruction  on  pre?.t*rvice  secondary  teachers 
an    found  a  sip^nificant  difference  in  the  knowledv.e  leyel 
bet  we  Ti  the  control  ^roup  and  the  exper  irenta  1  p,roup  bo^^ 
immediately  lol  lowing',  the  treatment  and  .several  weeks  lat!er. 

Yvonne  Luster  (1977)  studied  the  t'olle^e  readinj',  pro- 
grams serving  reluctant  readers  at  the  initial  collegiate 
level  and  found  that  matei'lals  employed  in  -  the,  teaching  of 
reading  had  trenendous  impact  on  motivation  and  achievement. 

Joseph  Fill  ler*  (197  7)  coripleted  an  historical  study  of 
Black  American  contributions  to  the  fields  of  science,  medi- 
cine, invention,  and  technology  anc*  discovered  new  insight 
into  the  marriage  of  science  and  history   in  additi(m  to 
nun)erous  scientific  fact';  whicli  had  previously  been  gr<is?jly 
under efT^phcs  i zed  ,  ) 

David  Washburn's  study  of  multicultural  curriculum 
practices  in  Pennsylvania  schools   •  'vealed  a  gradual  move- 
ment away  from  Black  studies  to  multiethnic  studies  with 
a  variety  of  courses  beinj",  off^?reu  to  Pennsylvania  secondary 
hi  tudents 

Frederick  Harris   (1978)  studied  the  collegiate  social 
science  expe  rience'    of  student:;  in  historical  ly  ftlack  col- 
leges and  found,  that  porceptions  rt^virtlir  /  their  us'efulnesfi 
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for  improving  the  plight  of  the  Black  community  was  averap.e, 
but  his  study  stimulated  the  thinking  of  social  sciepce 
divisions  regarding  their  academic/social  responsibility. 
(Social'  science  divisions  are  responsible  foV  much  of  the 
core  curriculum  of  teacher  education.) 

Wilma  Longstreet's  (1978)  research  (Aspects  of 
Ethnicity)  provided  new  insight  into  the  magnitude  of  obser- 
vational techniques  a'S  functional  research  tools.     Our  pre- 
occupation with  traditional  research  methodology  has  left 
^  void  in  the  rich  quality,  of  action  research  which  can  # 
emerge  from  ethnically  diverse  school  settings.  Longstreet 
employed  the^ observational  technique  extensively  in  her  re- 
search. 

Milton  Kleinpeter  (1975)  studied  the  use  of  multi- 
ethnic materials  by  srtence  teachers  in  three  states  and 
discovered  a  tremendous  reluctance  fo  even  consider  such 
factors  as  part  of  scientific  responsibility  in  instruc- 
tifnal  delivery. 

Sandra  Williams  (1978)  studied  the  inclusion  of 
minority  literary  authors  included  in  the  English  programs 
of  der^rtments  preparing  teachers  in  English  and  drew  her 
sample  from  AACTE -approved  institutions.     She  found  very 
little  awareness  of  and^sefulness  of  Mexican-Ainerican 
authors,  Black  authors,  and  Native  American  authors.  Some 
of' the  responses  actually  considered  such  research  effV)rt 
and  inclusions  to  be  of  sublevul  slgnif lcan;:e  in  the  pre- 
^paration  of  English  teachers. 

Andr«w  Edwards  (1978)  studied  the  curriculum  of 
schools  of  social  work  regarding  their  inclusion  of  ethnic' 
minority  content  in  the  preparation  of  social  workers  (for 
an  informal  comparison  with  teacher  education  programs)  and 
found  very  little  such  activi^.  ^He  did  find,  however,  fhat 
larger  cities  (presumably  where  there  was  a  larger  minority 
enrollment)  tend<?d  to  have  greater  involvement  in  such 
course  activity  with  social  workers. 

Robert  L.  Williams  edited  an  issuo  of  the  J.qu>^.iial_.i?l 
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AU-n-A]yrivAri_ls/  \w     (I'rr:,)  dv\n)*:in\  entirely  to  testing;, 
•^•j'.T^uroncfir ,  ;unl  /  fro-Anor icins  in  which  numerous  inferences 
worv  rsule  revrdin,    tht»  i ns>  i t ut  lon,'i I  r.icism  which  permeates 
the  test  ing',  industry  \hij  academic  community  whose  ovei  ~ 

coru»'rn  virli  tfsf.  scores  by  minority  persons  on  "essentially 
ricist    tesv  instrcmcnt s"  would  require  a  conference  call  to 
itself.  .  [ 

harb-^rri  Bacon  K])i)s  ^  (  1  9  7  7 )  studies  the  teacher  educa- 
tion proy^  im?i  of  earlv  childhool  teachers  in  historically 
Black  coller.es  and  found  limited  laboratory  experiences 
hcinv  provided,     She  also  found  p.rowinp,  interest   in  expand- 
^ins\  these  programs.  manyVf  which  had  recently  reached  the 
point  wheVe  ntat(»s  would  certify  early  childhood  teachers, 

The  abovi'  sttidies.  many  of  whijh  are  drawn  from  dis- 
sertalion  ribs  tracts,   sw^'/'.est  a  trend  in  the  direction  of 
^l^re  .'.ubs  rant  i  ve  mul  t  icul  *  ural  research  because  of  their 
relar ifniship* f o  the  teacher  preparation  institutions  and  he- 
cause  thei;r  recency  reflect  what  teacher  education  practi- 
tioiurfs  a);ree  to  permit  candidates  to  pursue  as  their  ini- 
tial research  effort.     Certainly  this  trend  is  not  full 
scale  with  teacher  ecincators,   hut  with  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  'ducaUon,  with  the  multicultural   thrujt  of  the 
Ar(erica!i  Association  of  Collet^es  for  Teacher  Education,  with 
lb*;  Ii'ationai  Alliance  of  Blacl'  School  Educators,   and  the 
Associcition  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development--re- 
scarcbi  practice  v:i  11   elcvat(    itstlf  from  the  limited  focus 
o^  coi'^par  1  ;f>n  studi<v':.ro  a  l)roader,   functional  state  throuj^h 
'.:!>ich  insijhr  tnav  he  ^'ained  for  the  desi|',n,   the  focus  and 
Mm    resulT:.  oi    Tuturc    teacher  education  research. 

! 

Tovaril    in  Kx])anded  C(mce|U   oi.  ?^ul  t  i-cul  tur  a  1  Educa  t  i  on  . 

f'ecause  tlit*  no^  ion  of  i-iult  icul  tural  education  has  so 
tnv  r  «T'i  i  f  i  (.  a  t  i  ori '  ,  we  !,.ive  <.'Ie{ted  to  confine  our  concept 
t.  .  )-e )  .it  i      ihi  ])■,   ?      r(.,icher  education  v;hich  is  the  source  of 
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c*rrriculuiu  content  for  public  8chool8--and  that  curriculum 
becomes  the  basis  for  decisions  of  persons  who  are  accul- 
tiqrftted  through  it.     Initially,  we  restrict  our  def^^nition 
from  education  to  curriculum.    This  is  because  "education" 
(as  a  concept)  is  so  broad  that  it  is  difficult  to  refine 
its  borders  and  limitations.     Our  use  of  the  term,  curricu- 
lum   suggests  that  our  reference  is  to  that  part  of  the 
school *fl  prograE)  which  la  planned,  measurable,  coordinated, 
designed,  and  whi':h  we  expect  the  school  practitioner/ 
' teacJ^er/administrstor  to  articulate,  implement,  evaluate, 
and  refine.     Sucft  a  conponent  (curriculum)  includes  the 
transmission  and  analysis  of  values  reflecting  cross-cul- 
tural emphasis.     It  further  incorporates  the  utilization 
of  instructional  techniques  which  footer  re&pect  and  ap,  re- 
elation  for  persons  who  are  racially  or  ethnically  different 
from  each  other.    Finally,  it  seekc  the  enhancement  of  human 
awareness  which  recognizes  and  utilizes  the  Black  experi- 
ence. th«  ^Spanish  speaking  impact  (aa  well  as  other  bilin- 
gual comblnat5lon8)  ,  and  the  Native  American  (Indian) 
dignity  within  the  daily  interactions  cf-  a  culturally 
pluralistic  school  program. 

Multicultural  Knowledge 

The  multicultural  curriculum  is  designed  to  broaden 
the  knowledge  base  of  learners  regarding  practices  of 
stereotyping  and  discriminating  reflected  through  the  his- 
torical exclusion  of  this  data  (cognitive  data)  about  non- 
White  Americans.     Such  knowledr/,e  includes: 

(1)  Knowledge  of  peraons/groups  who  made  contribu- 
tions to  our  culture  whose  identities  were 
non-European.    This  is  now  expended  to  include 
minorities  and  women. 

(2)  Perspectives  of  persona/Kroups  whose VLdeas, 
perceptions  and  attitudes  were  historically 

^  omitted  from  the  dec ision-makinp  settin^^s  on 
economic,  ed^*' itional .  political,  and  social 
matters . 
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(3)  Understandinj^  of  issues  and  problems  affdctinr. 
those  proups  who  are  ethnically  di  f  f  er^nc"  and 
economically  less  able  than  the  majority  of 
American  citizens. 

(4)  The  heritage  of  even  more  p.roups  whose  psy- 
chological survival  in  ^jnerica  has  depended 
on  having  role  modjels,  iqijiges,  and  patterns 
from  which  to  build  their  career  lives  and 
personal* lives .  •  - 

At  the  same  time  that  suct|i  knowledge  is  being 
shared,   there  must  be  an  equal  commitment  to  the  originaj. 
goals  of  multicultural  education:     the^ elimination  of 
racism,  sexism,  elitism,  and  related  social  ills  which 
plague  our  Country.     Without  Reservation,  multicultural 
curriculum  accepts  the  challenge  of  its  role  to  reduce 
conflict,  enrich  the  lives  of  pultu^^lly  different  people 
as  well  as  others,  and  ta  servp  as  a  change  agent  for  "the 

Multicultural  Studies.  V  , 

•The  anthropological  concept  of  culture  is  extremely 
broad  and  includes  the  physio^logical ,  psychological, 
sociological  dimensions- of  a  proup  of  people,  Mul- 
ticultural studies  aire  those  instructional  sequences 
which  attfTDpt  to  refject  the  totality  of  American 
cul  ture  ,  not  through^  assimilation  ,  BVit  throuj^h  ac  - 
culturation.     They  address  themselves  to  both  the 
siinilarities  and  differences  among  people  within 
the  framework  of  eaual  rot oect  for  these  traits. 
(Boyer  6t  Boyer,  IS75) 

V^y  are  these  concepts  ref.  :red  to  as  multicultural 
studies?    Vie  hold  the  theoretical  basis  that  there  is  a 
(1)  culture  of  poA/erty,   (2)  a  culture  of  middle  income 
"western  civilization"  Caucasian  socialization,   (3)  a  cul- 
ture of  non-European,  non-western,  non-middle  income  life- 
styles, and  the  list  is  much  longer.     It  should  he  pointed 
out,  however,  thcit  these  same  notion^  are  treated  under 
other  headings  or  titles:     multl-fthnic ,  non-8exii,*t  fduca-, 

in 
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tion;  urban  education minority  studies;  cultural  pluralism; 
biltngual-bicultural  studies;  and  occasionally^-s^tudie^  of 
ethnology,  studies  of  ethnicity;   studies  of  ethnocentrism . 
In  still  other,  settings ,   chese  efforts  are  handled  compl^te- 
ly  by  traditional^'social  science  researchers  and' treated  as 
-^*any  other  cultural  variation.     To  be  sure,  there  are  differ- 
ences but  they  are  beyond  the.skoope  of  this  paper. 


Research  Issues  to  Be  Addres'sed  (Re;    >iu  1  ti c u  1 1 ur a  1  i sm ) 

Part  of  the  complexity  of  treating  teacher  education 
research  has  evolved  from  the  academic  community's  limited 
..concept  of  research  activity.     There  is  still  fierce  commit- 
Iment  to  the  traditional  experimental  studies  which  compare 
ethnic/racial  identities.     Needed  research  mu;jt  include  the 
following  designs  and/or  categories:^ 

(1)  Action  researc.   on  the  multicultural  knowledge 
level.     Such  studies  would  attempt  to  increase 
the  basic  knowledge  level  of  ^researchers  re- 
garding the  interaction  of  people  who  are  dif- 
ferent  from  each  other. 

(2)  HistorJ.cal  research  designed  to  re-d^irect  the 
monocultural  historic^  thrust  of  teacher  edu- 
cation.    Such  studies  v/ould  explore  the  nature 
of  content  (see  Joseph  Fuller,  1977).  ' 

(:>)  TlieuLj/  uuildin^,  research  desij.ned  to  explore 
'  new  theories  which  employ  a  different  p^spec- 
tive  on  similar  issues.     (For  example,  the 
Robert  L.  Williams  (1973)  Studies  on  testing 
drawn  from  the  perspective  of  diverse  research- 
er identity . 1 

(4)  Creative  research  on  multicultural  .topics  U\  the 
humanities.     There  is  particular  need  for  crea- 
tive research  in  the  Arts,  Music.  Diiama,  Film, 
Poetry,  Dance    Folklore,  Literature  and  Coimnuni- 
cationf>.     These  areas  have  greaf  impact  on 
teacher  training'  related  to  value  declaration 
(as  well  as  clarification) . 
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(5)  Fxpprimental  research  (not  to  determine  achieve- 

me«i   in  traditioMal  matter)  but  to  determine  ' 

changes  in  rotal  perspect ive^-particular ly  er%-  * 

ployioR  lonRitudi*naL  studies  > 

-  r  • 

Teacher  education  changes  slowly^  but  direct  research 
effort  which  attacks  the  Institu^ipnal  practices  as  well  as 
the  substantive  content  emphasis  of  monocultural  education 
will  help  to  redirect  public  educatioTi.     It  is  strongly  felt 
that  teacher  education  is  the  seed  for  the  Americanicurr icu- 
lum.     We  have  experienced  a  teacher  education  curriculum 
{both  pre-|5rof essional  axid  professional)  which  has  been  es- 
sentially racist,  sexist,  and  elitist.    There  haj  bei^n  aca- 
demic racisn,  institutional  racism,  and  scholastic  elitism. 
(We  have  deliberately  da-emphasized  sex  discrimination  in 
teacher  education  in  this  paper.     It  is  our  hope  that  it  is 
treated  elsewhere  in  these  documents.) 


tfigh  Priority  Research  Needs  (Re  :  Mult iculturalism) 

{\  •  '  . 

Considering  the  triple  roles  of  teacher  education 
(preservice,  induction;  and  inservice) ,  it  is  difficult  to 
prioritize  research  needs.     However,  the  issues  are  so  num- 
erous that  we  listed  our  priorities  from  within  the^framc- 
work  of  widespread  "curriculum  bias"  and  "in5ftructional 
discrimination,"  hoping  to  .reduce  and  eliminate  both.  Our 
priorities  for  institutional  studies  as  well  as  indit/idual  . 
studies  follow ;  '  .  . 

(1)  Studies  of  authorships  of  required  textbooks  in 
teacher  education  experiences      How  much  baste 
literature  is  there  compared  to  authentic  llter- 
^ture? 

(2)  Studies  on  images  presented  o^*  various  profiles 
in  teacher  education  materials.     Such  studies 

N      hav^  been  undertaken  by  the  Council  on  Inter- 
racial Books  for  Children  and  other  .group8--for 
public  school  textbooks.     College  books  need  the 
same  kind  of  studies. 
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(3)  Studies  on  specifjic  disciplines ;  for  their  iden- 
tities of  multi-ethnic »  non-sexist  entities. 
Re:     Name  two  Black  playvnrights »  two  Mexican- 
American  historians,  two  Women  scientists,  two 
Native  American  writer^  /  and  two  Puerto^Rlcan 
politicians . 


(4)  Studies  on  practices  and  collections  of  teacher 
education  libraries.    How  monocultvrdl  are  the 
holdings?    To  what  extent  do  teaoher  education 
learners  get  exposure  to  culturally  pluralistic 
writings  ^nd  professioi^ol  literature?  . 


(5)  Studies  on  cross-racial,  inter-ethplc ,  and  other 
relationships  within  the  teacher  education  con- 
text.    TheNiubtle  nature  of  racist,  elitljlt  be-  C 
haviors  and  their  impact  on  teacher  education 
candidates.  , 

(6)  . Studies  <^n  cross-racial  raotivati  )n  to  eyCel  in 

teacher  roles  as  well  as  the  nature  of  trust 
relationships  (preservice ,  induction ,  and 
inservice)  .  '  i  hi,  ^  ^ 

(7)  Studies^'on  the  impact  of  "being  d  minority*'  in. 
a  teacher  education  settinp.     Some  , institutions 
still  do  not  consider  this  a  critical  essential 
for  training  even  in  student-teaching  experi- 
ences.    Qross-racial  teachinf^  and  learning  are 
realities  of  the  IQSO'b. 

(8)  Studies  on  practices  of  media  programs,  media 
centers,  learning  tenters  and  the  impact  of 
j/i^ual  imagary^in  teacher  education  programs. 

(9)  Studies  on  Vquality  control  techniques"  in  teach- 
er t^ucation  programs.     These  "appear"  to  be  fair 
and  equitable  strategies  for  maintaining  high 
quality  teachei*  personnel  in  hCATE- approved  pro- 
grams.    The  actual  practice  Is^d^eiving. 

Toward  New  Research  Designs  and  Authenticity 

Summarily,  the  essentials  of  multlculturalisn  in  re- 
search  include:  (1)  new  perspectives  on  research  design,  ^ 
(2)  broader  thrust  on  teacher  education  research  to{rics--to 
include  topics  wttich  further  analyze  the  institutions  in 
which  teachers  are  prepared,  (3)  continued  theoretical  con- 
structs which  tie  the  dlmensions^  of  our  social/academic  re- 
lationships together--eraployi*n  \he  .dynamics  of  ^-school 
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de5egrep,ati  on ,  curriculuw^dese^regation  ,  affirmative  action, 
equal  employment  opportunities  and  like  factors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  theoretical  constructs.     There  must  also 
be  serious  research  effort  dir'ected  at  the  administrative/ 
policy  making  relationships  which  exist  in;teacher  education 
contexts-~and  the  impact  of  these  relationships  on  subordi- 
nate leVei^  instruction  and  evaluation. 

Not  every  aspec    of  these  issues  will  lend  itself  to 
traditional  research  effort.     Many  will  have  to  emGrp,e  from 
totally  new  •ideas  ,  designs  and  prqcedures,.  Particularly 
urgent  is  the  need  for  new  levels  of  authenticity  within 
teacher  education  which  would  employ  ethnically  divpr'se 
researchers  in  teacher  education  research. 
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A  ^RAMEWORK/FOR  IDENTIFYIMH  FirTURE  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

RELATED  TO  TEACHER  EDUCAtlON  IN  THE  Uf^IVERSITT  CONTEXT 
1»        .  ^ 


Lou  M,  Carey 
Arizona  State  University 


A  cursory  reytew  of  teacher  education  literature 
demoH^tratea  fhat  research        the  context  of  the  university 
h^8  taken  a' multitude  of  directions.    Given  the  variety  of 
types  and  volumes  of  research  that  exist ,  it  would  appear 
to  be  useful  to  develop  a  framework  from  which  future  re- 
search can  be  syBWmaticaL]^^  .j5enGrated,  rather  than  simply 
x^j  summarize  oX' classify  existing  works  on  the  influenci  «f 
university  contextual  elements  on  teacher  education,  .Ther'e^- 
fore  this  paper  will  propose  a  structure  throuj^h  which  re- 
search questions  can  be  systematically  identified. 

The  context  of  the  university,  as  ;.is<sd  in  this  paper, 
means  the  operational  element^  of  the  university  that  can 
and  do  affect  instructional  pr<^rams . '  These  elements  inrV 
elude  such  considerations*  a6  funiJing,  political  and  social 
environments,  and  resourc^.     Thi\B  broad  definition  will  be- 
come operational  in  followini',  sections  of  the  paper. 

There  are  different  approaches  one  can  take  to  iden- 
tify research  questions  that  are  relevant  to  education  ijw  V 
ttie  context  of  the  university.     One  approach  would        to  . 
isolate  the  elements  that  make  up  a  university  Context  and 
rry  to  analyze  them.     This  static  approach  would  l^ad  to 
very  broad,  p:lobal  research  questions  that  might  well  lack^ 
a  strong  data  base;  c.p.  .  surveys  of  the  role  of  vari^iis 
teachers  and  ac^  ninistrntors .  or  course  sequences.  These 
studie  s  are  useful  in  helping,  educators  understand  general- 
ly what  they  /ire  doinp, ,  and  rhey  often  provide  helpful 


information. 

Another  approach  to  identifying  new  research  ques- 
tiona  would  be  to  analyze  the  relationship  between  elements 


goale.    This  second,  more  dynamic  approach  recognizes  the 
evolutionary  change  that  colleges  continually  undergo.  In 
this  paper,  the  dynamic  approach  to  developing  a  framework 
from  which  research  questions  can  be  identified  will  be 
explored . 

•  First,  a  general  framework  for  analyzing  university 
context  elements  together  with  college  goals  will  be  of- 
fered. The  framework  will  help  ensure  that  research  ques- 
tions proposed  are  not  1 ocused  in  specialized  areas  chat 
are  only  currently  popular.  Second,  the  framework  is  used 
as  a  basis  to  develop  a  detailed  example  of  contextual  re- 
search questions  in  one  selected  area  of  teacher  education. 

General  Framework 

Benefits.     There  are  several  benefits  to  using  a 
framework  to  consider  contextual  research  questions  in 
teacher  education.     One  is  that  researchers  are  compelled 
to  focus  on'^road  areas  of  operational  issues  rather  than 
on  those  that  are  now  in  favor  or  promoted  by  special  inter- 
eat  groups.     Another  benefit  is  that  contextual  issues  rele- 
vant to^teacher  education  programs  are  analyzed  as  they  re- 
late to  goals  or  directions  in  the  programs,.  Using  this 
dynamic  approach,  the  evolutionary  nature  of  the  teacher 
education  discipline  is  stressed.     When  operating  proce- 
tures  are  analyzed  in  relation  to  college  and  teacher  edu- 
cation goals,  the  waV  in  which  they  interact  becomes  clear- 
er.    An  analysis  of  operational  procedures  and  program 
goals  illustrates  the  scope  aqd  complexity  of  identifying 
relevant  research  questions^relating  to  the  university  con- 
text of  preservice  and  indervice  education. 

Constraints .     There  are  also  constraints  involved  in 
using  a  framework  to  help  identify  research  directions.  In 


of  the  university  context  and  desired  or  imposed  college 
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order  to  discuss  the  context  of  educational  j»rof',rams  in  tlu? 
university,  both  operating  elements  and  program  ;^;osl?i  are 
described  in  categories.     The  categories  selected  art?  often 
not  all  inclusive  nor  are  they  necessarily  dii^crete.  Re- 
gardless of  these  limitations,  categories  are  us^^d  to  en- 
able a  discussion  of  research  questions  using  fln  organiza- 
tional framework.     Each  category  is  not  presented  as  defini- 
tive but  rather  as  a  brief  list  for  exemplary  purposes, 

Contextual  elements .    The  |:wo  primary  categories  of 
information  used  to  compare  interactions  and  identify  re- 
search questions  are  the  contextual  elements  of  operating 
universities  and  the  progr'am  goals  of  a  college,  These 
elements  include  all  those  cot siderations  necessary  in  the 
business  of  operating  an  institution.     Some  specific  ex- 
*  amples  of  these  elements  are  the  organizational  and  gover- 
1  nance  structure  of  the  institution,  personnel  policies, 

administrative  philosophies,  revunue  generation  and  alio- 
cation,  and  facilities.     Table  1  includes  the  general 
framework  used  to  analyze  research  directions  for  teacher 
education      The  general  context  elements  associated  With  an 
institution  are  listed  in  the  colujiin  at  the  left  of  the 
matrix  in  this  Table. 

The  second  qategory  of  considerations  to  be  com- 
pared is  teacher  education  program  goals.     There  are  many 
goals  that  could  be  listed  in  Table  I;  however,  only  a  few 
are  included  here  as  examples.     The  nature  and  scope  of  the 
goals  inclu'Jed  in  the  matrix  will  vary  with  the  particular 
college  Ufiitig  the  framework  to  identify  research  directions. 
Sample  program  goals  included  for  this  analysis  are:  (a^) 
increased  reiovance  in  teacher  education,   (b)  accountabll- 
iry  ^'or  both  skills  of  Ki*^*iduatus  nf  teacher  education  pro- 
grams and  skills  of  faculty  directing  teacher  education 
pro>',rams ,   (c)  iticn  ased  relevance  in  t  he  tt'acher  certifi- 
catiu    and  recer  1 1  f  i  cat:  ion  pro>^,rarn,   an'i  (d)  effective  use 
of  rec^nK^lofdcal  advarutuiients  in  te.icher  education  both  to 

increase  learning  erfici  eiicv  and  lo  lower  the  costs  of 

• 
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TABLE  1 

A  RrsMvork  for  Analyzing  Cootsxlua I  fff«cts  on  Chflftg*  In  Teacher  Educat Ipq^Prograws 


 ^  *   ;^  '  —  ^-  

Pro^T^M  Goals  In  T#ac^ar  Education 

 ^ 

/ 

C«nt*3rt 

R«lav«iic«  d 

AcoountabUlty 

fortification 

A^pllc«tfon  of 

Ta«c^ar  Educa- 
tion to  tt>a  Job 
of  TaecMff^ 
CFiaid  Datad 

of  clasarocM 
Tfactttrt  Edu- 
cated In  an  In- 
stltuTlon  ftnd 
tha  Faculty  Mk) 
Tralnad  Tha« 

^  Classropa 
TMchar)  and 

Pr««itlon,*llth- 
In  Tvdctilng  and 
Other  Education 
Rnata«;  Joba  ' 

MtM  Knowledga, 
tKa  IntaQ^otlon 
of  EirrstTng 
Knowladg«,  and 
laplaMontat Ion 
ot  Technical 
Advanoaaaant 

»■ 

 ^-f- 

 . 

»Cit«rl«l  and 

EqulpMnt 

> 

OrgQnixat lonol 
•Stroctor*! 

a 

Tlwt 

Standard 
Opcrat Ing 
Prpcadura 

.  .  4  ■ 

Phi  lotophU«( 
Orlantat  Ion 

Political 
CIlMta 

Ik 

lie. 
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instrucrion. 

To  focus  on  research  issues  that  illustrate  the 
interaction  between  program  goals  and  contextual  figments 
of  the  university,  find  the  point  at  which  the  two  intersect 
in  Table  1.     The  blank  spot  at  the  intersection  can  be 
filled  with  unanswered  questions  about  how  best  to  operate 
the  institution  to  either  facilitate  or  hinder  the  acqui- 
sition of  program  ^^.oals. 

Research  question??  can  be  identified  through  a  review 
of  how  context  elements  affect  the  college  in  reaching  its 
program  poalo.     Examples  of  information  that  might  be  ob- 
tiUned  through  research  arc  the  directions  from  which  pres- 
sure  comes  to  change  program  ^oals;  whether  the  university 
appears  to  enhance,  hinder,  or  redirect  changes  in  proj^rams ; 
Information  about  the  conscouences  for  current  operations 
brought  "about  by  the  teacher  education ^department  moving 
toward  new  goals;  an^i  information 'about  how  current  univer* 
sity  politics  afftct  prepress  tovird'  achievinp.  goals;  e.g., 
direction,  pace,  cosrs,  performance. 

All  kinds  of  research  methods  ,ire  necessary  Uo  ex-, 
plore  emerging  research  questions  into  ;:he  effects  of  the  ^ 
university  context  on  its  cducation.il  prorrams  in  the  col- 
;lege  of  education.     There  i.^  a  nerd  for  experimental  re- 
search at  both  basic  and  applied  levels.     Comparisons  of 
different  procedures  for  effectiveness  in  terms  of  time, 
money,  performance,  and  attitudes  mu^a  be  made.     Scatuii  re- 
search is  required  to  ick^ntify  v;hat  colleges  want  to  do, 
what  they  are  currently  doln^', ,  and  how  they  might  better 
achieve  or  chawge  their  instructional  prograr.  priorities. 
Action  research  th^t  can  illuminate  condi tions ,  priorities, 
treatments,  and  provide  new  insights  into  interpreting  ^data 
obtained  in  the  field  with  a  variety  of  role  p.roups  is 
called  for.     Hvaluation  is  iiutnU-'d  to  identify  program ''goals , 
design  and  monitor  operating  prticedures.   and  assess  re- 
sources, process ses  and  products  achieved  wit*,  a  particular 
teacher  education    pro^T'it'^      Policy  research  can  be  useful 
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to  examine  the  potential  impact  of  changing  university 
policies  on  college  goals  and  vice  versa. 

The  task  of  researching  university  influences  on 
instructional  programa  is  great.     The  work  required  in  this 
field  of  research  is  not  limited  to  those  who  currertly 
'consider  themselves  researchers:    There  is  research  work 
for  all  of  us  who  are  involved  in  pl^inning  and  understand- 
ing teacher  education  in  the  context  of  the  university. 

Detailed  Example 

Although  the  model  proposed  is  generic,  when  it  is 
used  by  a  particular  college  of  educa^'on,  the  questions 
generated  at  the  intersect  are  institutionally  specific  and 
not  necessarily  generalizable .     There  are  many  questions 
that  could  be  included  at  each  intersecting  point.     One  de- 
tailcfd  example  of  the  generation  of  research  questions, 
using  the  proposed  framework,  may  illustrate  how  to  focus 
on  questions  that  relite  teacher  education  program  goals  ti^- 
the  context  of  the  university. 

The  teacher  education* goal  selected  for  use  in  the 
example  is  the  movement  fro  ^  university  centered  preservice 
and  itiservice  teacher  education  programs  to  decentralized 
or  field-based  programs.     This  move  is  basically  supported 
bv  the  desire  of  educators  to  make  the  education  of  teach- 
erH  more  relevant  to  the  task  of  teaching.     The  movement 
toward  field-based  programs  was  e elected  for  this  exariple 
because  it  is  a  general  goal  of  colleges  throi^hout  the 
country.     Additional  fi^deral  and  state  money  is  bein^  in- 
vested  in  universities  to  design  and  deliver  more  relevant|j 
teacher  education  pro^rrams .     The  addition  of  external  fundA.v 
to  reK  'lar  college  budgets  creates  more  pressures  on  col- 
leges.    The  goal  of  moving  teacher  education  programs  to 
the  t leld  to  increase  their  relevance  is  not  shared  with 
equal  enthusiasm  by  all  faculty  members  or  administratorr 
within  a  college,  or  by  institutional  administrators  within 
3  univt-rsity.     As  a  result,  field-based  programs  ar^?  often 
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launched  without  adequate  research  into  the  effects  the  cur- 
ren^  univers  ty  context  will  have  on  them.     Because  of  the 
4        rapid  move  ^to  the  field,  the  area  of  field-based  ptLpgrams 
in  universities  should  be  rich  in  contextual  research  ques- 
tions for  the  next  sevei:*al  years., 

There  are  three  major  components  included  in  the  ex- 
ample in  Tabic  2.     The  first  is  Che  p.eneral  operational 
clcr:ients  such  as  personi>el  anti  facilities  that  are  associ-  • 
ated  with  most  institutions.     They  are  listed  in  the  first 
column  in  Table  2.     The  second  component  is  included  in 
column  two,  and  it  includes  specific  topics  of  each  general 

.      ii^iial  elc-n^.cnt:.     Per  example,  personnel  elements  that 
are  important  in  the  context  of  the  university  are  person- 
nel selection,  promotion,  and  tenuVc  practices.     The  third 
component  in  column  three  includes  sample  research  ques- 
tions that  relate  to  tho  interaction  between  the  collep,9 
program  p,oal  ,  field-based  oroprams  ,  and  the  university  con- 
text elements  of  ppr.'ionn^»l  and  facilities, 

Several  observations  c/in  be  made  after  studying  the 
detailed  example  of  the  framework  for  identifying  research 
questions.     The  first  is  that  for  every  general  institu- 
tional operating  element   that  is  identified,   there  are  a 
number  of  contextual  considerations  that  impact  tile  element 
in  a  university  setting.     In  the. area  of  personnel  there 
are  many  contextual  elenents  that  affect  selecting  and  re- 
t. a  Irving  facuj.  f.',   administrators,  and  staff  members  -work 
in  field-basf'd  teacher  education  propran^s  . 

A  s r- u' on d  oh s er v a  t  i  on   i.  s  t  h a  t  wh f  n  ; ; p e c  i  f  i  c   in s  t  1 1 u - 
rional  context  elenu'nts  are  considered  relative  to  the  y.onl 
oi  moving',  teacher  educatitm  to  a   field  base,   research  ques- 
tions are  r.tisc'd  foi-  each  cln  mt  .     Thr  sani])le  nuestions 
presented  lu  t.n(>  examp)*.'   in  T  iMe  2  arc  but   a   fev;  of  those 
I  ha  t   c  am  e  q  u  i  c  k  1  v  t  n  rind. 

Anotht^r  ob-crvat,  i  on   i      that    Itw  r{-;(a>'ch  (UUM.tions 
pi.r-.ctl  c.'in  all   lu-  lr()k(M5   into  ^kmc    siMciri(    nufstions.  Con-^ 
side.'*   the  nu('srif)iv;   rclal^'!   f"  the  j^enefal   practice  of 
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*       TABLE  2  ^ 
RMMrd>  Puoitlofti  Rtlatlftg  University  Context  Ctwilentt  to  tW«  Teochtr 

Education  Progrjw  Goal  of  Developing  More  Relevant  f^ogrwA  , 

V 


College  <K)als  In  T#acher  Education 


Develop  More  Relevant  Teacher  Education  Throufl^  Field-Based 
■y  PreeervlcVand  intervlce  Teacher  Education 


ak 


Conte>rr  Urivertlty  Conteirt  tor 

Ele«ef>t«  General  Cooslderattont 


(  example  P^teorc^  Question* 


Personnel 


Selectlcan 


How  can  »c>>ocl  dUt/tct  personnel  tm  effectively  used  In  the  administration,  planning, 
li^teeientatton,  9fm  assessnant  of  fUM-besad  preservica  and  Inservlce  progroms? 


Ho*«  can  advanced  students  tn  graduate  pronraiia  ho  effectively  wnployed  In  RiO,  Instruc- 
tion, evaluation  or  nanagemenf  In  field-based  programs? 

What  nhllls  and'^att  ltud«  are  needed       Cof  faojtty  to  desltjn,  davel6p,  ond  deliver 
teacher  training  programs  In  the  field?  , 


MhBt  criteria  should  be  uSed  to  hire  Cof.  faculty  to  design,  »:»velr;),  deliver,  and 
assess  field-based  teachi>r  education  prcjgraMS? 


Pro^iot  I  on 


Whet  ere  the  var  ous  facets^  working  In  a  ffeld-based  program:  research,  develnpwent 

Instruction,  consultant,  manageAant,  evaluation,  ccmeHjn  teat  ton,  and  public  relations? 


Is  there  a  natural  sequence  In  learning  and  refining  tasks  related  to  being  a  faculty 
member  In  a  fleld-besed  pr?  jram  (e«g«i  (U  Instruction,  (2)  assessment,  (3)  development, 
and  so  forthi  and  shoold  pronwtlon  be  based  upon  excellence  In  all  areas  at  once  or  tn 
some  prescribed  sequence  of  areas? 


Are  c^jTent  colletje  ind  university  promotional  srhemes  at  odds  with  learning  to  ber.civ^e 
an  excellent  f  leld-bftsed  CuE  facxjlty  member? 


raci  i  itl«5 


T«nur« 


V«  •xp9r\9nc%<i  ok  t«nur«<|  fduclty  ftMibftrs  lnt«rwt«d  In  f I «( r]-bat9<)  progran*? 


Va  th«r»  Bf*y  f«c#tt  o(  flaid-bssed  prograwi  that  lntara«t  t«nur»<t  faculty  (<Jwlon, 
d«valop»nt,  rwaord^,  •val-jatlon,  dtllvary,  wanagaiMint)? 


What  fac«tt  of  flal(}-bat*d  progra«i  ar«  inoft  dISliHad  by  ftyufii  facultyj 


Ara.tha  »kLl|$  of  tanur»<*  faculty  KaaplDg  up  with  naads  antf  dtvelopwot/  flald- 


Unl vari I ty 


What  unlvarslty  facllltiM  ara  na«<tod  to  lupport  flafd-totad  t»a<:*>«f\\ucat  Ion  proy«'»»s 
(o.g.,  Ilbiary,  ccwputori,  tntt  I  tut  lona  I  rasaarch  pftpablllty,  $cha<Jul>i>^,  <tota 
proca«llng,  pMcamont,  racrultlr»Q,  atc.)7 


an  unUa  »lty  facllltl**  ba  tapped  for  mmdm^  banefit  to  flald-b^sad  %f\i6t^%, 
faculty  m^Mbar.,  and  ad«lnist  «tor$?  \ 


Of  what  banatit  ar'a  col  lags  claisro-m»,  labor.,  tori  as,  and  other  I  njtruct  lonal  araas  to 
f»a»d-bosad  programiT 


^      Hat  can  coMa^a  facitltia*  in  data  proc«*»lng,  MttnagMnt,  couma  H  ng,  ,ra<ftadlat  loo, 
advartlsing,  and  racrultmant  ba  uiad  to  NMxImlza  collaga  potantlal? 


How  ihould  ajciitlng  coMag<«  «paca  ba  divldad  to  <«Bximl;a  uta  o*  s;>aca  for  raaaarcti, 
dailyn,  d«yalap<»nt,  program  dailvvry,  pro^ai*  avaluatlon  for  flald-tntad  progra»»T 


Schoo l» 


What  facllltlat  can  tappad  In  ooa  or  mcrm  dlttrlct*  to  houM  RSO,  avaluatioo, 
Initrucllon,  obaarvat ion,  »fHln titration,  atc#t 


[>□  Initructlonal  catitars  aiflfct  or  can  th#v  ba  dasl^nad  In  a  school  district  or  dUtrlct>7 


Mata*-!!!*  Pasaarch,  [vava  lo^iwr.t 

and  Initructiooal,  and 

Fnulp'tant  AdMlntitratl  va  Mata- 

rlalt  and  EqulpMnt 


What  «iatarlal«  and  aquipmant  ara  aval  labia  In  tha  unl  varsity  and  col  laga  that  li  ♦trans- 
portable  to  flald-basad  progra*j«7 
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(cont  Irtuac') 


TABU  2  continued 


Collvga  Goals  In  Tvactier  Eddcation 


D»/«lop  Mor«  R«l«vant  T#ach«r  Eduoptloh  Throu^  FI«ld-fas(Kj 
Pr«i«rvlc8  and  Imervlca  Teacher  Education  . 


Contaxi 


Lhlyartlty  Cootairf  for 
General  Considerations 


V 


txample  Reteardi  Questions 


(Heterlals 

and 
Equ IpMent 

continued) 


(Reseerc^,  Development, 

Instructional,  and 
AOmlnlstretlve  M«t»- 
rials  and  Equipment 
continued) 


What  neterlali  and  equlpfnent  (e.g.,  radio,  television,  ccmputars)  Ciin  be  used  to  1 1 
resources  In  the  university  with  one  or  nor^  school  districts? 

What  era  tke  relative  coets  of  dellvoring  flef<}*based  Instruction  using  wrloos  n»dlum& 
ccmp^rii  to  ewharkinq  Cof  facultY  Into  the  field? 


at  Instruction  \s  as  effective  usln3  Instructional  dell  very  systt^n*  other  thfln  facul- 
mOMbers? 


What  Is  th«  b«»t  mU  In  terw  of   learning  p«rfor»*Bnce  between  Cot  faculty,  sc^ool  drr." 
trict  personnel,  and  re<iota  Instructional  (Mllvery  systems? 

How  can  mterlal  and  aqulpmant  vnpluyed  In  other  types  of  decentra  i  I /ed  tr  <i  I  n  i  rr] 
(military.  Industry)  be  effectively  adapted  to  field-based  or  decentralized  I  nstruct  lofr« 
In  teacher  educetlr>n? 


?  u  n  1  i 
^OTi^  la* 


Is  th#  cxiCrent  procedure  for  rtetermlning  col  ie^  funding  as  appropriate  for  field- 
based  programs?  '  i 


Are  tK«re  «ays  in  y0h\ch  preservlce  end  Inservice  studants  can  wort«  in  school  utiflnrj^ 
(Internships)  th«t  will  offset  part  of  the  ro*ts  of  Iheir  Instruction? 
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7«Mporaf7  Money 

and  Contracts 


,How  will  dacllning  ♦nrol  liientft,   iMt  FTEU  and,  tharaforo,  l»fs  faojlty  foambars  affact 
tKa  capability  of  tha  oollaga  to  hava  rola  dl  f  farant  lat  Ions  aiiiang  lasaarchars,  dsval- 
0(»«rs,  Instructors,  avaluators,  public  raletlqns  parsons,  end  administrators  In  flaid- 
basad  prograAS? 

What  taMporary  grant  or  contract  monlia  ara  aval  labia  to  halp  dasign,  davolop.  Imp  la- 
laanT,  aasass  or/<rdalnlstar  fiald*-basad  prograaMt?  i 

Ara  any  (larts  o*  tha  progra-ns  aora  fundabta  than  othars  (a*g*,  spaclai  Interast  ^oups, 
laglslatlon,  political  or  nodal  highlights)? 


Hot  can  alt  axisting  aonlaa  ba  usad  to  axarclsa  a  balancad  prografFi  (a*g«,  FTf  funds  for 
soi«#  parts  of  tha  progra**  and  grants  and  contract  funds  for  othar  parts)? 


Hoff  an  funding  ha  prograMmad  so  thur  oonslstant  funds  ara  aval labla  for  flald-basad 
programs  (a.g*,  tong-tsrm  contracts  iflth  school  districts  for  prasarvlca  or  Insarvica 
instruction,  contars,  parsonnal,  facMltlas)? 


Or  .;ini/«t  lonal  Un  I  varsity  Organization 
Structures 


Should  profaastonal  schools  within  a  univasity  hova  tha  sana  of  diffaring  struct-jras/ 
raqulrawants  than  llbaral  0^f^  schools,  and  how  <3o  thosa  raquiramants  affact  flatd- 
basad  prasarvlca  and  InSarvIca  programs? 


Col taga  Organization 


What  or^n I /at tonal  structure  Is  usad  schools  of  ta«,  anglnaaring,  madicinaf  and 
business,  and  hoif  does  the  CoC  structure  compare  iftth  tha«? 

Doat  the  Oaan  of  fha  Cc£  have  adaquate  po»«r  In  the  university  structure  to  obtain 
decisions  that  i^Mi  enhance  tha  davelopnant  and  ^o«»th  of  field-*basad  prograAtt? 

Uoaa  departmental Izatlon  within  a  CoC  enhanca  or  hinder  field-based  p^ograma? 


What  departmarkts  should  be  responsible  for  what  functions  In  a  flatd-'basad  program? 


ShfAiM  I  ntar'dl &cip  I  innry  teams  of  fecvltv  ambers  be  formed  to  oversee  and  conduct 
fttid-based  Instruction? 


(continued) 
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TABLt  2  conVlnu9<J 


CoM»9«  G<M(»  In  T«4Ct>er  Education 


0«v«lcp  M<y -»  Relevant  Teacher  Education  Through  r|eld-«a\ed 
Pre^irvlce  and  Inservlce  Teacher  fcducatjoo 


Context 
E  ;eiMKits 


Unlver»ltY  Conteift  for 
General  Conii deration* 


E)(ainpie  Research  Questions 


r  J 
r- 
O 


(Or  national 
Str  UL ' jres 
cont  inued) 


(College  Or^ant^otlon 
cxxit  Inued) 


Should  an  I  nterdi  scl  p  1 1  nar/ Veam  be  responsible  Wor  botfi  preservlce  and  Inservlce  In- 
struction In  a  fjl  ven  Renter  or  aroa? 

 .  /  .  


How  ihOijid  flellrbased  p'*i«jr<5ms  be  '^-ganU^ed  so  tf^at  Initial  obiorvatloo,  block  i>r  j- 
yra'flS,  student  /eac^  I  ng,  follow-up  «vaU*atlonS,  snd  InsHrvIco  prcKyafts  Are  no^  Isolnted 
and  fragmented? 


ihfm  the  ad'nl  nl  strat  I       ^nJ  p.wwr  structure  within  ft  t«»neflt    tUr-jn.irf\  f^x^ra  t^v  |<ttS 

f  raymentat  Kjn  arv)ng  departments,  centers,  nrtd  prtxjrams  ^eired  tonrtrd  f  leUt-baswJ 
programs? 


Tlm«  Annuil  Calano/»r  How  does  the  current  un  I  vers  1 and  schr  -I  distrltrtis)  calendar  help  or  hlodor  field- 

based  proyrams?  , 


mud^  time  should  a  student  spen>!  In  a  partlc'jl«r  segment  of  a  HeiJ-based  p^c^ram 
(e.g.,  Mmltedf  untlmlted  to  mnstery)? 


On  the  time  requirements  of  field- based  P'O'j  ams  Ui  ct  '.n^^o-J  Ujt  fvt'.t«r^,  lnt«r»st,  rtnd 
retevanc*  and  still  be  relatively  otjwpatlble  with  the  university  calendar? 


How  fKJch  time  should  a  prjiservlce  of  Inseryke  student  !»p«frj  In  a^  ju'rirvj  t«sl(.  Ints.'r- 
matlon  and  skills,  and         mwi)  ttma  pra^l  ri(V',;  and  reflnlncj  '.kills  In  a  flald  settUi|? 
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Stmterd  Prof«t$lo((i1  RolM  Should  CoE  faoulty  tm  autonoMXTS  vnd  VMircfM  th«lr  am  scAdMlc  fr«»<kn^t^'xi|t^0r«ln9 

Op«r«ring  of  Ftculty  ^  what  IraTtrucfion  to  lnclu<}t  ond  To  Include  ft  In  a  fl«ld-befttO  prograM^ 


Proc«durM 


SVMid  Individual  CoL  faculty  mtmb$rt  Mtabllth  ralav^nt  KnoMla^^a  and  $XI  I  Is  r>a«d#d  by 
taachar*  or  khould  othars  In  tha  ool laga  and  tchoot  districts  hov«  ralavant  Input  Into 
Instruct loA  and  accaptabia  standards  for  studantsT 

Should  CoC  faculty  ba  aewpactad  to  ba  r^^wrchnni,  davalopars^  Instructors,  consultants^ 
and  wr|r»rs7    Ara  thty?  /  ' 


What  should  Cot  faculty  prastiga  ba  bosad  uuyi  In  flald*basad  prpgr<M«sT 

Studant  Saiactlon, 
Pramot  i  on , 
Cartif  Icatiofi ' 

Ara  loiraring  ^rollwmts  going  to  maan  lovarad  adailsslon  standards,  sinl  lar 
or  ralsad  standards  In  collagasT 

standards, 

How  cam  standards,  xoMOilon,  and  graduation  bast  ba  dafinad  and  attnagad  In 
bas»^  progra«T 

a  flald- 

m 

Hov  doaa  tha  Joaa  of  studant  salactlon  and  standards  t  an.Uata  to  insarvica 
Ara  t^ara  ^ntri  rfKjul  rawants?  • 

adgcat  1^7 

What  contant  gr  /avals  In  l^arvlca  quoliflas  as  ranadlat lor.«  undargraOuatai 
graduata  (advancid )  1 nstrucrYon? 

or 

Accrodltation  Hom  doaa  participation  In  flaid-basad  vog^M  affact  tt»a  craolblllty  of  tha  Col  In  tha 


unl varsity? 


doaa  participation  In  flald*basad  progra^tt  affact  tha  craditlllty  of  tha  f'  with 
accraditlrig  a^/anclasT 


Etc.  ^^  Etc, 
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college  f'aculty  selection.     Selection  practices  will  influ- 
ence the  skills,  interests,  and  number  of  faculty  members 
available  to  plafffcf  d^sip.n ,  develop,  implement,  assess,  and 
administer  fielcKbased  teacher  education  programs.  There 
*  are  many  traditional,  social,  and  political  factors  related 
to  the  selection  of  new  faculty  members  in  the  college. 
Some  of  these  factors  are  imposed  by  teacher  education  de- 
partments, some  by  colleges,  and  still  others  by. the  univer- 
sity.    Do  current  teacher  selection  practices  provide  facul- 
ty members  who  have  expertise  in  firld-based  programs  or  v/ho 
are  even  interested  in  working  in  field-based  programs? 
What  are  the  benefits  and  constraints  of  current  selection 
practices  on  building  and  maintaining  a  field-based  program? 
What  are  the  options  of  a  department  or  cgllege  in  removing 
existing  cons traints  -  in  selection  procedures?'    To  build  and 
maintain  the  ideal  field-based  program,  what  would  be  effec- 
tive selection  practices?    What  are  th^  short-  and  long- 
range  implications  for  personnel  if  faculty  selection  prac- 
tices are  changed?    These  are  but  a  few  ot  the  questions 
that  come  to  mind  when  pondering  the  eftects  of  faculty 
selection  on  the  program  goal  of  moving  teacher  education 
programs  more  into  the  field.     Each  question  at  each  inter- 
sect appears  to  mushroom  in  thr*  same  manner. 

A  further  observation  is  that  for  each  research  ques- 
tion, current  operational  practices  already  exijjt,  and  these 
existing  practices  can  be  classified  as  either  constraints 
or  resources  for  accompl isliment  of  lY     program  goal.  Some- 
tinges  the  same  contextual  element  appears  to  be  both  a  con- 
straint and  a  resource  for  different  facets  of  the  fielfi- 
based  program. 

Conclusions 

The'  research  questions  that  are  presented  at  each 
issue  intersect  of  Table  2  tire  for  the  purpose  of  Illus- 
trating the  many  kinds  of  questions  lhat  can  be  raised 
lated  to  only  one  goal  in  teacher  education.     Once  questioru.^ 
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are  identified,  selecting  priorities  amon^  contextual  areas 
for  Immediate  research  is,  an  activity  that  must  be  care*" 
fully  undertaken.     The  decision  about  which  contextual  areas 
are  most  critical  for  immediate  pri;gram  planning  will  no 
doubt  change  from  institution  to  institution,  department  to 
departments^  and  educator  to  educator.     Pressures  from  inside 
and  outsideVthe  university  will  change  contextual  research 
priorities .  * 

Contextual  elements  cannot  be  resohrched  as  discrete 
because  changes  in  one  area  will  affect  operations  in  an- 
other area.     Changes  in  enrollments  will  change  budgeting 
levels  and  money  allocation  procedures.     Changes  in  enroll- 
ments and  bu(J^tting  will  affect  fnculty  selection  proce- 
dures.    All  contextual  areas  appear  to  overlap  with  other 
contextual  areas.     The  systematic  nature  of  contextual  ele- 
ments in  universities  confounds  research  efforts  and  the 
ability  of  educators  to  attribute  correct  causes  to  observed 
changes  in  the  progress  of  a  college  toward  achieving  stated 
program  gonis , 

To  confound  research  effort.s  more,   changes  in  the 
progresb  of  the  college  toward  a  particular  ^irogram  goal 
affect  not  only  the  statu^  of  that  goal  but  also  that  of 
other  goals  as  well.     Advances  in  technology  will  help 
determine  the  speed,   spread,  and  effectiveness  qf  decentral- 
ized teacher  education  pro^ramji .     Technological  advance- 
ments will  affect  the  ability  of  the  college  tc  become  more 
accountable  for  the  st\ident«;   't  fraduates  into  teaching  and 
lor  the  skills  of  faculty  members .     Interaction:  between 
ilifierent  program  goals  in  teacher  education  provide  still 
other  research  areas  that  will  fill  several  lifetimes  of 
relevant  research  opportunit.  ies  . 

Changes  in  prov.rar!  I'.oals  and  contextual  elements 
ri'veal  a  remarkable  number  of  relevant  research  topics  for 
teacher  education.     The  larre  number  of  system<Mt  ically  >'en- 
et-;ited  tonics  and  areas  where  research  is  nee(lt>d  Lndi  cares 
a  wide  variety  ol'  required  research  ih(.aho(]olo)'ies  to  provide 


enliRhtelied  information  to  teacher  cniuc.-itt^rsi      F'nally,  tht» 
scope  of  the  research  job  to  he  done  hiphlip,hts  Lhe  fnct 
that  all  teacher  educators  must  become  active  researchers 
in  their  areas  of  inrerestr  and  operation. 
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A  DISCUSSION  OF  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
REALITIES  IMPACTING  I'PON  TEACHER  EDUCATION  RESEARCH 


Carol  Lewis 

Teacher  Corps.  Washington,  D.C  « 

This  paper  vill  address  a  number  of  political  and 
econouiir  realities  which  contribute  to  the  present  context 
in  which  planning  for  teacher  education  research  much  occur. 
This  is  a  broad  topic,  ai^d  in  order  to  rreet  the  time  and 
lenf'^th  reauirements  of  the  conference,  I  ht*ve  selected  what 
I  perceive  as  several  dominan*:      iitical  and  economic 
forces  in;>acting  on  deci  sion-mak.n^  for  education  persunpel 
development  today.    My  comments  will  focus  on  these,  while 
recognizing  mat  they  describe  only  a  portion  of  the  total 
political  and  economic  context  in  which  we  vorV .  My 
thoughts  are  influenced  by  ny  most  recent  ixperiences,  in 
state  and  federal  ed\!carlon  nr.encies,  and  my  own  interests, 
which  are  in  inservice  s  \ool  staff  prof (^.s.sional  develop- 
ment . 

Co 1 laborat ion 

The  use  of  coll^iborative  approaches  to  decision- 
maVinp;  for  educator  traininp  ha:\  been  inf]uence(^  by  both 
the  Teacher  Corps    ind  tc^icher  centers  federal  legislation. 
The  bringing  together  of  3  variety  o*^  role  groups  to  dis- 
cuss and  reach  consensus  on  proj?,rnn5  and  policies  f both 
presevvice  and  inservice  professional  tniucation  is  1  jcoming 
mere  connon  at  loe^^l,  repional,  and  state  levtlt;. 

In  sone  instances  tbe.se  are  advisory  groups,  sharing 
ideas  and  perspec t i ve.s  to  irnprovi*  ))lanninr  Tti  'ther  situ- 
ation >  they  art'  Un'isL'>ti vely  authori/(Ml  p  of e^:si')T\cl  prac- 


tices  coifflnissions  or  licensinp,  boards,  detenninlng  certi- 
fication and  teacher  preparation  program  requirements.  We 
are  in  a  period  in  which  school  staff s--parciculariy  class- 
roon  teachers  speaking  through  their  professional  organize- 
tion8--are  insisting  upon  an  active  role  In  decisions  re- 
lated to  the  preparation,  certification  and  continued  pro- 
fcHsional  development  of  education  personnel.  Collective 
bargaining,  which  has  directed  most  of  its  attention  to 
economic  ifsues,  will  move  rapidly  into  curriculum  and 
staff  developi'^icnt  arenas  as  a  period  of  fiscal  austerity 
closes  other  avenues  of  negotiation. 

The  movement  toward  the  creation  of  collahoraclve 
structures  for  such  decisions  has  brought  about  in  some 
states  a  highly  charged  political  atmosphere.     There  is 
need  for  attention  to  an  orderly  and  systematic  approach  to 
collaboration  that  allows  time  to  develop  and  practice 
skillr  In  reaching  agreement  among  persons  from  varying  per- 
spectives and  interest  groups. 

The  implications  for  education  researchers  of  this 
en.phasis  on  collaVoration  are  several:     First,  certainly 
there  is  the  sugges tion--of cen  the  compelling  need--for 
informaticn  and  processes  to  assist  representatives  of  di- 
verse groups,  which  may  have  a  history  of  adversarial  and 
competitive  relationships,  to  learn  vays  to  communicate,  to 
neycliate,  to  come  together  on  common  goals.     There  Is  much 
to  be  studies  in  the  experiences  of  collaborative  projects 
such  as  those  of  Teacher  Corps  and  oi   the  Urban/Rural 
School  Development  Program  in  designing  and  putting  into 
operation  collaborative  structures  for  tc^acher  education 
decision-making.     Research  which  analyzes  succesaful  and 
unsuccessful  experiences  and  suggests  factors  and  influences 
which  helped  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  structures 
were  viable  would  benefit, other  programs  moving  in  this 
direction,  whether  through  choice  or  .mandate . 

There  is  evidence  that  staff  development  programs 
involving  commurity  and  sta^f  wording  together  have  improved 
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school  moraine ,   increased  school  staff  commitment,  raised 
the  quality  of  inst»rv ice,  and  positively  effected  student 
achievement  (Joyce,  1978)  .^    The  continue^  ^,rov;th  of  the  ^ 
federal  teacher  centers  prop.ram,  which  has  ji^enerated  so 
much  excitemant  and'  interest  amonr'  teachers,   is  dependent 
upon  the  sharinp,  of  information  that  will  strengthen  the 
very  difficult  ta^       collaboration.     The  bringing  topether 
of  persons  fron  multiple  role  f,roups  with  differing,  intier- 
ests  and  priorities  in  an  effort  to  reach  common  Roals  is 
amon^,  the  most  political  of  activities.     It  is  appropriate 
and  timely  that  a  conference  such  as  this  one  is  devotinp,' 
a  '  ij^nificant  portion  of  its  ap,enda  to  a  discusjsioh  of 
collaborat ipn . 

Secondly,  researchers  v;ho  are  not  already  includinp, 
an, active  role  for  educatioiH  practitioners  in  all  aspects 
of  research  activities  need  to  look  apair  at  their  plans. 
PrA^blems  related  to  school  and  classroom  learninp,  situations 
can  be  sharpened  and  proposed  Holutions  made  more  fc.isible 
if|  practitioners  are  involved  in  research  desipn.     The  work 
of  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Teadii n<^ •  and  of  the  Far 
VJest  Lab  in  recent  vears  has  included  the  teacher-research- 
er profitably.     Teachers  often  are  more  v;illinv  to  address 
nep.at  ive  aspects  or  classroom  situations  and  of  teacher  or 
student  behaviors  than  iwv  researche;;s  frim  outside  the 
system,  and  an  active  te/Kher  role  tai:  help  lo  ensure  that 
data  is  collected  and  .  *  r.»llowni    .activities  occur.     The  Inclu- 
sion of  teachers^   administrators  and  bureaucrats  as  T)arti- 
cip/ints.,  in  di.rc\issions  such  as  this  cxnands   the  kinds  (jf 
dialojHie  possible  and  permits  the  sharin)'  of  ide/is   frnv\  a 
v a r  1  e  t y  of  ]) e r s p v c  t  i v v s  . 

Teacher  as  so'j  i  a  t  i  ons  ar*e  hrcDn:  j  nj'  morr  -/ocal  in 
urj'iui',  this   JTivdl  veuien  i    as  vaO  1  ,   v.'i  1  h  'i   re(  (  rit    ir.iiuc  ol  a 
teacher  as>  ^f'iation     T  at  c  «Aev;  ;  1  e  1 1  c  r   i  nc  J  ■.>-M  nr  -in  artirle 
uri'in^'  every  ^lassroor;  tearhir  U)  l.econic  an  educational 
researcher   (lurst    .^rruisc-.  l^^/H) 

FrobabLv  the  r-n^-  .t    inpf-rtanr    rLa^i<Mi  tor  co  1.  lahorat  ion 
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in  rrsrarrh  plannin^^.  Mvr^  with  the  rccop,nicion  that  reducn- 
tional  research  cannot  re'M  Ive  teaching  and  learninp,  prnb- 
IcTTts.     Tt   can  onlv  help  to   irientif"  them  and  describe  the 
implications  of  various  propos'  r  solutions.     Decisions  re- 
lated to  the  selection  of  solutions  and  the  appro]^riate 
actions  to  be  taken  are  not  made  by  researchers,  ) ut  by 
policv  makers,  admin ' s tra tors  and  practitioners  i:'  federal 
and  state  agencies,  school  districts  and  classrooms. 

The  need  to  improve  conimynication  amon^;  these  r.roups 
- -  researchers  v;n*'  develop  knowledge  and  practi  t lon£r s  who 
use  it— is  critical,  and  the  responsibility  tor  making,  that 
liiikaKi-  i^'  with  those  of  us  here.     VJe  cannot  leave  it  to 
someone  else       It   :;chonl  people  are  to  knuw  of  research 
which  crni  hent'fjt  the  way.s  in  wiiich  their  schools  are  or^.a- 
ni:U'd  anfl  programs  operated,   i  f- researcher  s  are  to  be  aware 
of  and  respon!  've  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  educators  in 
classrooms  and  buildinKJ^   they  must  find  ways  tn  talk  with 
one  n not her 

/        ei  ulness        Fesearcb  r)a^ta 

(V)ntinuefi  support  of  the  educational   research  com- 
I'.-.miiv  will  !)ecome  increasinrl/  deoendent  upon  its  ability 
to  contribute  to  proyrran  improvement  at  the  buildiny,  level. 
I't-earch  must  he  rel.it.ed  I'o  the  real  world  of  class  si'/es, 
1^       c  o  n  •  1 :  t  i  V  e  b  a  t'  ^  a  i  n  i  n  y  ,   c  omniun  i  t  y  ^  '.o  a  Is,    f  In  an  c  1  a  1  1  im  i  t  a  - 
t  jor       and  jsicreased  dt'maods  upon  schools  to  fulfill  a 
varlt'ty  oi'  roles   in  the  livens        children.     There  i.s  room  — 
and  need-  'for'  many  kind;,  ot   rei-jearch,  directed  at  various 
afipects  of  school  i  or  and  le.-iro'nj'.     But  the  educational  re- 
f.  ear  CM  cf>mmunit.  y  musf   also  assume  the  responsibility  of 
)(^okini'  nt   the     '^le  of  tr  ans  1  a  tor  /  1  inker      Researchers  !inist 
■•  v;Mt  k  \i>  fivaire  that  pivotal   research  moves  ))eyond  the  re- 
'.»(>rrin>'  of   findini>;  and  i\U.o  the  development  of  recomrnenda- 
tjoir;  and  inip  1  i  ca  f  i  otr;   for  edncat  i  onal ,  dev  i  s  i  on  makeri;  . 
'Ih-re   is  TM»ed  Yi-r  the  preparatio^i  of  di st'idna  i  ion  strat.c- 
i which  say  "Here  is  what  this  research  study  suy'j'.es  t 
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to  lis:   ^h•4.s   is  wh;it    it.  in/iy  in  .m  It.)  you  as  you  pi. -in  and  ad- 
ministLT  sch()(il  propr/inis  ;  hrrf  are  some  ideas  yuu  should 
consider."    'Jhtc  format  used  by  two  roccnt.  studies  should  be 
examined  by  other!,  for  possible  adaptation . 

A  studv  of  problon  solviny^.  in  urban  !;chools,  part  of 
Lite  lUY  project  on  Documentation  vind  Technical  Assistance 
in  Urban  Schools,  discussed  thec^fies  of  or^.anizat  ional 
chanp,e  in  schools  in  relation  to  the  capabilities  of  schools 
to  solve  problems  local Iv.     The  study  describes  the  complex- 
ity of  the  cban^',e  process  in  this  setting'.,   listed  skill  and  ^ 
condition  variables  and  then  went  on  to  identify  and  hij^h- 
1  i;'ht   specific  knov.'led^.e  and  skills  the  authors  believes 
necessary  for  a  school   to  reach  a  sui; rained  problem  solvlnp, 
capacity   (Runkel ,   Schmuck ,   Arends  &  Francisco,  1978).. 

r>iuijlarlv.  a  studv  carried  out  co(jperatively  by 
university  and  a  state  dr|)/irt merit  of  education  examined 
cb.'iri^^es   in  schools  coincident  with  chan^^.ed  student  achieve- 
rient  .     That   research  re>ort  concluded  with  recommendations 
f oV  c  on  f  •  i  d  er  a t  i  on  by  t  he  e  d  u  c a  t  i  on  a  1  c  ommun  i  t  y  of  a  c  t  i  on  s 
y^hlcii  I'liKN^  uf'tarun  i>v  local     cbool  districts  and  the 
^;tate  education  aj'ency  to  M^iprove  student    learnin)^'.,  and  per- 
formance  (Hrookover      ].e/()rtv',  1977), 

The  approaches   illustrated  here  tal'c  one  more  step 
bevond  thi'  sugary  of  rr search  and  help  t(^  drav  to)' ether 
ideas,    in^onnatinn,   theory  and  ed^icat  imial  practice, 

V.'e  need  more  exaiuj^les   likf  the  ''■eacher  Corps  project 
in  New  Hampshire,  v/lucli  translated  f  ounda  t  i  on  -  laipnor  t  ed  re- 
search f)n  the  tiacliin)'  of  v/ritinr   into  /i  un  i  ver  s  i  t  y  ■•])rovi  ded 
y.tiiii  df'velopment  prorr/iiii  for    tunior  hij'h  school  teacl^rs, 
rvid«>nc''  C'f  rnir   ability  to  rej/ite  research  findin^.s  to  eH^- 
e/ition  I -er  Sonne  J.  de  ve  1  opiK.-n  t    pri\"ram!;  wl^.  icli  addre:;:-;  cl/is:;- 
rodD  prol;Ieri  J  sMccesisfullv  !iMj:;t    h(_'   s|<o(  I  j  rht  (*d  i'or  decision 
m,{  ke  ^"  s  an  d  na(i  v  r  c  a  <  1  i  1  v  a  v  a  i  1  a  b  1  e   to  pr  :\  c  t  i  t  i  on  e  r 

There   is  nt  o'l   ^nr    (  ^cniu  jnus  effort    and  ajinroaeh 
•..'hich  to  I'^ire    it    }io:;',\l)j(    for*   tbo'.o  v;'.n  iiccd  tn  Vno-.? 

To  fw^d  nut.     '!ha(    di '•,:.ev;-it)at.  ion  '.tr/itt-ry  :'ur;  t  ine'iudf' 
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interactioi^  among  thgse  soekinp,  information  and  those  with 
knowledr,e  to  share.     To  the  building  administrator  concern- 
ed about  declirfing  stud  »nt  reading  achievement  scores,  or 

»  / 
the  group  of  elementaiy  teachers  wanuinp  to  improve  the 

social  studies  program,  tlfe  vaStness  6f  literature  related 
to*  teaching  effectiveness  and  problems  of  acressibi lity  and 
usefulness  can  seem  overwhelminp .     The  F'RIC  Clearint'.house 
on  Teacher  Education  currently  lists  1,^73  citations  of 
documents  and  journal  articles  related  to  effective  teach- 
ing.*^ For  1,863  of  them,  effective  teaching,  is  the  major 
focus.  ^ 

Research  studies  have  often  seemed  remote  from  the 
problems  of  schools  aid  have  had  minimal   impact  on  vh;it 
happens  in  school  buildings  and  classrooms.     The  potential 
for  increased  impact  lies  in  our  ability  to  develop  a 
closer  relationship  between  schools  and  research.  Stiidjes 
"on  site"  delving  into  local  district  problems;  and  a  nev 
role  as  problem  solver  which  places  the  researcher  into 
direct  contact  with  building  administratcirs  and  teachers 
jnay  help  to  narrow  the  gap  between  research  ,ind  practice 
A  number  of  universities  are  moving  in  this^  direction  now, 
particularly  in  relation  to  inservice  activities,  and  the 
model  of  an  "Educ£»tor  Support  Team"  of  higher  education 
personnel  who  work  closely  with      disi.rict  or  building, 
which  is  being  tried  at  Western  Michigan  University,  has 
potential  for  research  as  well  as  injiervicc. 

The  push  i or  educational  accountability  evidenced  in 
the  demand  for  competency  based  programs,   demonstrable  stur 
dent  performance,  and  emphasis  on  basic  skills  has  signifi- 
cance for  educational  researchers  and  pro^^ram  administra- 
toi;s.   lor  we  too  must  be  able  to  demonstrrite  that   our  work 
is  useful,  meaningful,  and  contributing  to  school  improve- 
ment and  student  growth, 

CoDimunicat  i nj^  wi t h^  Legis  lat o r s 

Practical,  realistic  and  useable  re.se<'.rch  dal  i  is  ■ 
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important    to  another  yj^oup  of  critical  decision  maker*:  a.s 
well       F.o^»islntorfj  at  both  the  sta'^o  and  federal   level  are 
looking,  for  proj'irarriii   that  mat  ter those  that  make  a  differ- 
ence to  school  staff  and  students,   research  which  can  ^',ive  ^ 
them  guidance  not  only  in  <?valuatin^>  the  effectiveness  of 
proj^^rarns  afid  policies  now  in  pl'^ce,   but  in  nointinp,  direc- 
tions for  improviiif^  school  or^'.anizat  ion  and  educational 
practice.     The  le^^islaiive  posture  is  incr  eas  inp^ly  one  of 
fewer  dollars,   or  the  same  dollars,   and  increased  evidence 
that  funds  are  well  spent  with  demonstrable  showinp.  of  pro- 
p,ram  impact. 

As  educators  int  i.^res^ted  in  exploring',  new  programs 
ani\  expandinf^  promising',  ones,  we  mu!:t  be  able  to  interpret 
our  experiences,   plans  and  problems   to  lawmakers  and  budp,et 
officers   in-ways  that  are  realistic  and  s  t  rai  fht  f  orv/ard  ,  to 
he  able  to  make  clear  to  them  those  thlnj^s  vhich  are  rea- 
sonable expectations  for  v.^Kich  w^e  can  he  held  responsible, 
and  those  which  are  not  vet  attainable.     V'e  need  to  learn 
to  provide  the  i  ti  form.;  1  ion  thev  need,    in  ways  and  formats 
which  can  be  understood,    to  hel]^  thei    make   their  decisions. 
And  when  nev:  legislation   i     put    forv;.  rd  ,  wht-ther  it    is  re- 
late(j   to  teacher  center^:  :)r  r)ther  asjiects         school  staft 
(ievelopmenr  ,   we  need  to  know  at   the  outset  \.h.it  types  of 
d.ita  will  be  expected  to  flemon '  !  r  n  t  *•   Hie  value  -of  those  nev/ 
propratns.     \'e  need  to  listen  well    to  under :;  ^  aini  the  perspec- 
tive and  priorities  of   le^'islators  and, the  kind:.  o<*  infor- 
mat  ion  they  are  look.i]!;',  f(jr.     And  certarnly,  wi'  must  involve 
lei^is]ators  as  well   as  orac  t  i  t  i  nner  s   in  planninj'   for  re- 
search . 

The  AKkA  is  'jurrentlv  vfu-duct  i  n,,'    i  rW  ervi  ('..'s  amonj'. 
C*on/ r  ess  i  ona  1    sta^f  (,(    ).-ov  ''opiiii  t  t  et>     v.'hiel-i  v/ork.  v;  t  t  h  eciu- 
cation   i';:;ue:..     '1  he   iiUerviev.'S  aj-e  designed  to  jsathr-r  in- 
f  (urination  on  the  ie:e  f  m  I  n*"-; :;   to  1  rri  slat  ive  staff   of  various 
tvpes  (>r  re:.earch  aM<l  evaluation,    to   i(U'nt  i  <"v  tvpes  o^  in- 
ror^':.i  t  i  f  ai  n«'ed<'d  ;;ri<l  v.'anU'd  ne»    preseitlv  readilv  available, 
a:i(l   to  pinpoint    k(  v   ';teps    in   the    1  e'.*  i    JaM've  process  antl 
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relate  those  1:0  types  of  information  whm:h  would  be  helpful 
at  each  step.     Questions  of  the  usefulness  and  validity  of 
research  in  relationship  Co  other  influences  on  ler,islative 
policy  will  be  explored,  as  well  as  perceptions  on  fonnat. 
As  lawmakers  expand  tbeir  influence  over  the  direction  and 
nature  of  education  programmir^g  it  becomes  incrc'asin^,ly 
critical  for  us  to  understmd  the  processes,  points  of  in- 
fluence and  perspectives  ol  the  legislature-'to  educate 
ourselves,   to  leani  to  understand  how  we  can  Work  with  these 
policy  makers  to  educate  them  to  the  constraints  and  possi- 
bilities of  what  we  do. 

Limitations  on  Funding 

At  a  rime  when  education's  portion  of  the  public  bud- 
get is  not  i'.rowin^,   i^  continually  threatened,  we  need  to  do 
a  better  job  of  speaking  with  one  another,  as  educators,  to 
maximize  the  degree  to  which  we  are  able  to  target  our  pri- 
orities," tn  minimize  the  comp'  tition  between  programs  for 

limited  funds. 

\  The  present  tone  of  restraint  in  public  funding  will 
have  a  particularly  devastaimg  impact  on  education  pro- 
grams if  educators  persist  in  uffrealistix  and  competitive 
requests  for  funding.     In  one  recent  state  legislative  ses- 
sion, education  interest  groups  from  urban  eduolation,  career 
ed\ication,  academically  taleiled,  iriddlc  schools,  school 
psychologists  and  social  workers  and  job  placement  programs, 
requesting  new  o«  greatly  expanded  funding',,   triggered  a 
legislative  response  that  **educators  can't  get  together  on 
what  they  want  .    .        and  onapuraged  several  key  lawmakers 
to  suggest  that  funds  should  be  directed  away  from  educa- 
tion and  toward  programs  and  agencies  better  able  to  iden- 
tify prifirlties  and  target  minimal  resourced. 

Tax  limitation  proposals  adoptCKl  or  under  con.sidera- 
tion  by  voters  and  legislators  in  rtany  states  not  only  re- 
strict the  expansion  of  public  funding,  but  often  determine 
the  nature  of  programs  to  be  funded  by  directing  that  «tate 
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mandated  and  co\ir  t -order  ed  ac  I  i  vi  t  i       r  ccl»  i  ve  lull  iundin^', 
or  that  the  proportion  of  funds  allocateti  to  certain  pro- 
p.rams  remain  fixed.     The  full    implications  of  these  limita- 
tions upon  the  dec  ision-makinr.  ability  of.*iep:i3lators  in 
rolrt  ionship  to  the  state  bud^'etary  process  arc  not  yet) 
clear.     Rut  there  is  no  nuostion  that  fiscal  restraint  at 
both  t:he  ^tate  and  federal  level  v/ill  be  the  dominant  tone 
for  at  least  the  next  several  years. 

And  in  many  states,   the  last   item  detormln(*d  in  the 
state  bud^Pt^fv  process  is   the  appropriation  for  education. 
The  flexibility  of  education's  funding',  has  made  i'/  possible 
to  use  that  portion  of  the  budf.et   as  the  variable  to  bal- 
ance the  total  budret  .  v;i  th  the  result   thai  education  fre- 
quently takes   the  brunt  of  funding,  cuts. 

For  instance,    in  I'Wchij'an,   ed\icat  i  on '  s  portion  of 
the  total  state  budget  droppi'd  from  69  percent  to  AO  per- 
cent   in  a  six  vcar  period.     Human  services  pror,rams  in- 
creased from        percent  to        jiercent   in  that   same  titpe 
period,  which  included  a  severe  recession  in  the  i.tate's 
econ(jniy.     Die  resultinj',  need  Xo  arliust    the  outlay  of  state 
f\inds  '\o  resp(/i!d  to  hi)^h  uncmp  1  ovmcn t  ,    increased  denian'^; 
for  social   services  proj'ranv.  and  diminished  state  revenues 
necessary  J.v  dr(^v:  from  resourcrs  nrc>vifnislv  tar^'eted  for 
eriucatioti.      It    is  a  ])attern  v.'hMiVi  '.m*  )  1  unrlouljt.edl  v  b^  re- 
peated av',ain.   and   is  cc^-p  Ilea*  ed  Iv  snri.H   an<i  ecnmnnic 
factors  v;hich   further    irifluenr-r  .st/itt-  bud-et/irv  d<'cisions. 
Almost    t(>n  pircent   of  r-'m' s  /'^  budret    is  ear- 

narked   for   furifls   for  tVu'  sl.iTt'  I'et  i  rcM^ent.   «.v';T(nns       Oiie  per- 
(M-nt    i  v.  ani^ronr  i  a  ted   to  st.at(    colle;',e.s  and  depart  rlents  of 
(■due a  t  i  on  . 

]:(bjcators  niust    i  ccn^ji  i  i'c   'bii    tbcir  portion  of  ;;tate 
and  fc-derai   budret':  will    n'>!.   continue  \n  rrov/.   and  thiat  as 
^'.ovcrnmenf    '.jM-ndin/.   i  ■;  reduced,   \:v    is  a  pro  fe  s ';  i  on  tnu',  t  ad- 
lust    to  th.ar   chanr'.'  nv.'.\  ^  rluy  <'ur  pl  inninj'   into  a  'er-iod 
vr^n'ch  neee:s  i  t  at  OS  Lcttor  u:.o         all    rt  -nurccs  and  i  hou^.h!  - 
iul  att(MUio!!   \n  '.;h.if    i '■•  ino:;t  inip(u-t.in' 


Coordination 

In  a  period  when  resources  available  ^to  us  are 
stable  or  declining,   it  /is  imperative  that  wt. examine  more 
closely  our  existing  programs  for  ways  to  coordinate  and 
interrelate  them,  for  mtthods  of  'using  the  expef  icnceri  and 
knowledge  of  one  to  str(ngthen  another.     We  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  unt€''ngle  the  multiplicity  of  catog^r i cal ly  funded 
programs  which  include  training  and  personnel  development 
ronipone':^*ts --programs  targeted  at  certain  c\irricill,um  areas 
or  specific  populations  of  educators  and/or  students? , 
Understanding  what  we  hav^?  in  the  way  of  programs  and  fund- 
ing sources  for  preservice  and  i  iservice  training  must  be 
t^e  first  step  in  a  concentrated  effort  to  improve  coordi- 
nation. 

The  May  1978  report  of  the  National  T  acher  Devel- 
opraent  Initiative  listed  21  federal  programs  with  education 
personnel  professional  development  components  (Smith  & 
Feistritzer,  1978).     In  Michigan  we  identified  seven  more 
programs  with  state  funding;.     Local  school  districts,  par- 
ticularly largtr  urbari  districts,  can  often  add  to  that 
inventory  staff  development  related  to  districtwide  f.oals 
or  curric\i]um  changes,  and  sometimes  court-ordered  training 
^ied  to  desegregation  activities.     Monies  to  support  staff 
development*  exist ,  but  the  picture  is  one  of  many  spinning 
wht'els  which  raroly  wrrk  t  og(  uher  to  move  the  machinery  in 
any  coherent  an-i  organi-zod  fashion.     In  fact,  f.hese  compart- 
mentalized activities  may  be  competing  for  the  teacher *s 
limited  time  and  energy,  for,  while  they  are 'numerous ,  they 
are  directed  toward  a  limited  number  of  educators.  Figures 
suggest  that  only  a*  very  small  pt-ns^^ntage  of  total  school 
staff  are  involved  in  these  categorica    professional  devel- 
opment programs --the  National  .Teacher  Heve.      lent  Ii.itia- 


much  of  this  activity  presents  an  alm^^st  overwhelming 
challenge  to  the  creativity  of  the  bui J'^^  '  ,  level  or  cer  tral 


nfficc  admi  n  i  f.  t  rat.  or  sec^k  iiVr'.     n  |>ri]ij',  order  and  focus  tp 

•prnrrMjiis .     Thust*  p^^ovrans  havt   pc)ten'  ial   for  assist  in;-', 

';chool  hulldin^Mi  and  district.';  t;o  meet,   their  professional 

development  nreds  ,   but'  can  do  so  f)nlv  an  we  learn  to 

orchestrate  them  bet  I  im^  ,  as  we  examine'  rhen  clpselv  for 

Y 

patterns  of  comonality  in  purpose  and  participants. 

The  con t" inuat  1  on  of  targeted  nro|',rains  IpTom  the  fed- 
eral level   seems  a  certainty,    fed  by  the  desire  to  identify 
and  add  *es.s  concerns  not  .hein^',  met  at  the  'State  and  local 
level,   and  hv  the  demknd  for  specific  and  measurable  aofte^n- '  , 
plishmenrs.     "Tarr.eted  nror.rarAs  are  built  by,  anji  then  \ 
build,   constituencies"  (Howe^^  h  fei  stritzer ,   nW8)   and  yet 
there  is  a  persistent,   awd  conflicting,  call  for  improved 
proj?;rani  coor(tinat  ion  . 

VJe  as  educators  must   learn  to  look  V)evond  the  narrow 
bounda!;ies  '>f  our  special    interests  anfl  sr^ecial  ^  :^eti  ;jrop,ram 
experiences  to  a  much  broader  view  of 'what  schools  are  all 
abou   .     c:oordinat  ion  vOiil   not   hpppen--and  it"  must  happen--^ 
if  we  becope  entrenched  in  particular  nrf)j'ram  units  and 
fail  trj  seek  out   interrelationships  and  con^i)!  ementary  activ- 
ities.*   Cooptjr at* i  on rot   only  in  sharing  ideas  and  success- 
ful experiences,   but   in  the  pool  i>v^,  of  resources  and  ener- 
)'.ies  is  essential.  "  ) 

Tearhe^r  Corps  nroir-ct".  liave  exp>e  r  i  ence:.   in  trans- 
latinf>  staff  needs  a-.i^essruMit    into  traiii'M"  nro)'r«Hiis  ;  nev;ly 
funded  tracher  centers  need  i<lea!;  of  ways   t  abo\n  that 

same  task       V.'e  have  the  responsibility  to  build  in  '/ays  for 
tliose  peoT)Ie  to  )'et   to  knrjw  one  another  and  share  infurm/i- 
t  Ion  . 

In  !Mrhij'ari  las^.   yr-ar  we  ^n^v  able  to  W'^rk  vith 
'nf'  State  ''niversitv  to  devel  op- -v' th  vocational  educa- 
tion funds  —  I  workshop  design   for   increasing'  s  aff  c^immit- 
ment   to  proles;  'onal  (b'vel  Mpm(?nt  .     That  workslion  is  no'./ 
bein"   shaded  ^;ith  other  csatcorical   pr*. -i'r  amf.  .  bilinjMial; 
career  c'-lucU  ion  .    'ipecial    educat  inn       And   fliourh  the  MIK- 
funded  i  n  fcn'nia  t  i  cni  resoiirc;,'  c(>nUT  i\\     he  Vithiiran  state 


library,  educate  s  in  centers,  cJ^lleges  and  school  districts 
throughout  the  state  cart  benefit  ^oni  a  project  which  was 
originally  designed  and  targeted  at  a  much  more  limited 
population  because  of  restraints  on  the  fundinj^  source. 
This  is  the  kind  of  sharing  across  programs  which  must  occur 
much  more  frequently  in  the  future. 

Putting  together  this  kind  of  coordination--breakinK 
through  the  boundaries  of  curriculum  area  and  categorical 
progranBDing--ls  very  difficult.     But  liniting  our  resource 
and  idea  sharing  to  "our  own"  is  not  merely  petty;   it  will 
be  self-rdef eat ing  and  destructive  to  our  continuation  as 
education  researchers  and  trainers- 

If  collaboration  has  been  the  doininant  thought  of 
the  past  several  years,  coordination  will  be  dominant  in 
the  next. 

Lef^islaf ive  Requirement  for  Corrprehens ive  P \5}in i 

Many  of  these  most  critical  political  and  economic  ^ 
factors  with  which  we  must  deal  a«  we  plan  for  future  di- 
rections in  research  in  teaching  are  reflected  In  the  new 
legisJative  language  of  the '^Elemt^ntary  and  S<;condary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1978.     Collaboration,  coordiratio  ' . 
linkage  between  prpservice  and  itiaervicp,   the  wise  urp  of 
resourcns--are  all  echoed  in  languaj'.e  which  requir**^  statt^ 
education  agencies  to  prepare  comprehensive  plans  tor  the 
coordination  of  state  and  federal  education  personnel  train- 
ing funds.     State  agency  receipt  of  Titlu  IV  and  V  monies 
--iiKjries  lor  libraries  /  learning  resources;  guidance, 
counseling  and  testing;   the  strengthening  of  state  educa- 
tion agencies;  and  educational  innovation--aro  dependent 
upon  the  preparation  of  such  a  comprehensive  coordinated 
plan,  and  itJi  acceptance  by  USOE . 

The  language  reads:     (the)  State  plan  | shall]  set 
forth  a  comprehensive  plan  for  tht  coordination  of  Federal 
and  State  funds  for  training  activities  for  odncatlonal 
personnel  in  the  State  including  pres( rvicc  and  ins  rvice 
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training,  which  plan  shall  be  deve  oped  v;ith  the  involve^ 
ment  of  teachers,  professional  n><^sociations ,  inst itutionA. 
Of^higher  education,  and  other  intei^ested  individuals   .   .   .  . 

The  possibility  of  improved  comnunication  between 
px^service  and  inservice  programs  is  ,cl(»ar,  as  is  the  inten- 
tion that  state  and  federally  funded  programs  should  be 
coordinated.     This  lanp.ua^e  may  require  the  coordination  of 
funds  allocated  by  state  legislatures  to  public  colleges  and 
departments  of  education,  as  well.     And  certainly  a  planning 
process  focused  around  collaboration  is  mandated. 

We  must  rethink  our  approaches  to  the  preparation 
and  continued  professional  growth  of  education  personnel, 
recognizing  the  need  for  maximal  use  of  resource: ,  coordi- 
niktion  of  existing  programs  ^rora  all  funding  sources.,  link- 
age between  preservice  and  inservice,  and  planning  that 
Inclydes  the  participation  of  all  interested  groups. 

What  Does  It  All  Mean? 

If  this,  then,   is  where  we  are :     in  a  tine  of  stable 
.or  declining  finarjvial  resources;  with  the  "difficult  task 
of  coordinating  a  diversity  of  programs  and  dping  so  with 
the  chaj lenge  of  collaborative  decision  making  bodies;  with 
.  the  need  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  research  infor- 
mntior  and  its  acc rjssibi liry  to  ^jract'it ioners      ,^at  then 
does  all  of  this  suggest  as  avenues  of  exploration  as  we 
plan  the  research  agendas  of  the  next  several  years'") 

PMrst,  there  is  need  for  much  mor^  extensive  work  on 
the  processes  and  products  of  collaboration. 

We  need  a  \x)OTe  open  approach  to  the  driving  self 
Interests  of  role  groups,  organizations  and  institutions 
which  will  be  participating  in  collaboration.     V7e  need  to 
work  through  the  mutual  understanding  of  those  needs  and 
interests,  recognl^^c  the  struggle  for  influence  and  sone- 
times  survival,  set  dut--and  then  expand-- tlie  boundaries 
of  our  lirf'.Mj  of  coittmon  concern,  delineace  the  ;  )alK  on  • 
which  we  can  cooperate,    'l/e  need  skillf:;  in  compromise.  V^e 
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need  to  draw  upon  the  best  work  of  psvcholo^ls t.s  ,  sociolo- 
gists and  political  scientists,  and  apply  it  to  the  rela- 
tionships we  must  build  if  the  very  political  process  of 
collaborative  interaction  Is  to  succeed. 

V/e  must  have  r  search  which  explores  the  world  of 
collaboration  and  which  identifies  conditions  and  strate- 
gies which  contribute  to  the  creation  of  ttffoctive  struc- 
tures.    We  need  training,  models  developed  from  that  research 
and  a  recof,nition  of  the  importance  of  improved  understand- 
ing and  skill  building  in  this  area  for  educators,  particu- 
larly administrators. 

Fecund,  there  Is    i  need  for  educational  research 
which  pulls  together  recent  studies  of  change  theory  and 
school  improvemifnt  and  builds  upon  what  v  *  are  learning 
about  interaction,  organizational  development  and  program 
improvement  at  the  school  site.     Problem  solving  skills, 
access  to  resources,  adapt^^tion  of  innov/itions  to  meet  local 
conditions  and  concerns,  team  building,  school  climate 
change,  parental  and  coninunity  involvement,  the  role  of  the 
principal,  staff  involvement   in  planninj',- - these  are  all  key 
areas  which  have  been  ri*ceiv'nr,  increased  attentioTi.  An 
expansion  of  this  work,   the  synthesis  of  related  research 
into  a  more  clearly  focused  picture  o^  the  successful 
school,  and  the  dev»ilopmenr  of  models  and  training  drawn 
from  the  research--all  of  this  is  important  for  the  research 
agenda.     It  has  tremendous  potential  for  demonstrating  tlie 
contribution  research  can  make  to  school  improvement. 

The  individual  school  building  will  Increasingly  be 
the  focus  of  staff  developmc?nt  programs- - the  pririe  »nlt  for 
change  and  improvement.     Research  which  iocjks  at  patterns 
and  relati  nships  between  and  among  a  school  staffs  the 
district  and  community  of  wh  ch  Lhue  biiildinj^  is  a  part:,  and 
service  agencies  interarting  viv^h  the  building -wil  1  be  im- 
portant.    This  research  should  explore  and  develop  rccoptnei\- 
datlons  for  school  organization,  and  changing  roles  for 
teachers  and  administrators.     *'.    .    .   schooLs  are  complex 


social  systems  .   important  lasciu^'  educdtional  improve- 

ment reqTiires  chan^^es  i'\  the  norms  and  structures  of 
schools  m)rQ  than  changes  in  the  skills  of  individual  edu- 
cators" (Arends,  Versh  &  Turner,  1973). 

Education  research,   in  a  period  of  political  and 
economic  challen^,e  co  demonstrate  its  value,  must  focus 
attention  on  the  school  as  uocial  system  and  pull  to^.ether 
the  bits  and  pieces  of  theory  into  somethinp,  mana?,eablo, 
cohesive  and  understandable. 

Third,  we  need  research  which  examines  the  train  n>» 
process   Itself,  and  provides  information  on  what  is  occur- 
ring', and  how  training,  is  delivered.     If  nusf    do  so  in  terms 
of  the  populritioii  with  which  we  arr  working,,   the  adult  pro- 
fessional.    Tbore  is  a  need  to  analyze  F,roup  md  individual 
notivation  for  professional  prowt.b  experiences,  to  look  at 
the  learninj;^  styles  of  pro<',ram  participants,   to  desi^,n  ways 
**of .  inprovinj^  peer  learning'  te^chniaiies ,   to  help  educators 
•  dr  ivr    ipon  the  resources  of  their  <*xistint',  Knowledj^,e  and 
exper  ience  and  apply  thep  to  cltanp.inj',  rol.es,   to  )etter 
und<M-stand  lony  term  staff  development  stratefjes  and  ways 
tu  provide  follov:up  r  up  port   in  class^-oonk  ;>ettin>'.s. 

We  need  to  look  at  new  apnroaches  to  staff  develop- 
nent  .   to  I'onsider  moving*  away  from  cred  i  t -has  ed  format.,  and 
o  n  e  -shot   wo  r  k  ':i  hop ,     We  n  e  e  t  i  t  (;  develop  and  d  r  a  w  up  on  r  e  ~ 
s<*arch  which  explores;   the  validity  of  lonp-term  training, 
pro!)iem-  f  ocused  1  earn  .i  n}\ ,  pract  i  t  loner- i  ^iti  a  ted  trai  nin^  , 
the  flexibility  of  a  v.iriety  of  techniques  r'atjier  that  the 
fK'irka^'.ed  pro^^r/im.     And  ve  need  a  parallel  body  of  r(ise«'rrch 
which  examines  the   implications  of  such  ct.an^.es  in  .  taff 
develt^pment  delivery  for  school  district^-,  intermediate 
servile  units,  universities,   state  and  lederal  ay'encies, 
and  their  ;:t<iffs  and  prot',r/iiii?=  . 

Inurth,  we  need  a  thorough  examinalion  of  cater,o^'^- 
ral   t:rainin,K  funds,    in  order  to  know  who  Is  beiu)'  served 
bv  t.  hei^' ,   md  v;h,'M.    inpart   the  proj'ranis  are  havinr. ,     V.'e  I'.'ed. 
\i)   ]  ooV  c  'refill  ]v  a>    .i  v.n'.u^tv  oT  apv'r<^'H'h(*s   t.o  the    ]oh  o  1. 
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coordination,  and  to  understand  who  and  wriat  will  shape  (;he 
dire   tion  and  nature  of  that  coordination. 

Most  iraporiant,  we  need  a  major  research  effort  tar- 
j^etrd  toward  improved  methodn  of  evaluating,  the  effective- 
ness of  edtication  personnel  developnent  programs. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  the  professional  develoni^ent 
of  achool  staff  is  the  most  important  single  factor  which 
we  can  influence  to  help  bring  about  improved  quality  in 
education  programs. 

Yet,  we  have  failed  to  persuade  key  deciRion  makers 
in  universities,  lep;islatures  and  on  school  boards  of  that 
belief,  and  programs  of  professional  development  frequently 
do  not  have  support  from  those  who  determine  priorities  end 
provide  resources.     The  generation  of  that  support  will 
come  only  when  we  can  show  that  such  proprams  do  make  a 
difference  to  staff  and  to  students. 

Maurice  Leiter  and  Myrna  Cooper  (1978),  writing  in 
the  September  issue  of  Teachers  Collcg*'  Hrcc>rd,  addressed 
the  issue  with  these  words: 

The  greatest  sin^^le  obstacle  to  adequate  fund- 
ing  for  a  reformed  inservice  delivery  system  i3 
the  I  roblem  of  demon^Jtrating  the  relationship 
s>f  inservice  programs  to  '^eacher  ef fecti ven^^ss 
and  pupil  learning.     The  evaluation  of  inservice 
models  should  be  a  research  priority      S\icb  re- 
sfrarch  is  nrcessary  to  overcome  the  resistance 
to  allocating  public  dollars  on  the  star**  and 
local  level  for  this  purpose.     If  vou  cannot 
prove  inservice  education  cost  effective,  you 
cannot  sell  it  to  the  public,     (p.  IIA) 

Methods  of  evaluation  for  professional  dev/^Iopment 
must  be  built  upon  realistic  approaches  ^hich  recognize  the 
complexity  of  the  teaching/ U*arnlng  process  and  of  ihv 
total  rnvironmenr  of  the  student.  nu^n  he  aware  of  the 

liraitaticns  of  what  we  can  demonstrate,   and  willing  to 
work  with  policy  makers  to  hv\p  tlu?n  understand  the  kin-l*-. 
of  information  we  can  rf  asonably  provide?  over  short  nv' 


lony,  timclires,  And  it  is  ci'ltical  that  as  hew  approaches 
to  propram  evaluation  are  developed,  that  tliey  be  desip.ned 
and  expressed  In  lanp.viap^e  thai*,  is  understandable  and  mean- 
inp.fvil  to  persons  who  make  decisions  based  upon  the  infor- 
mation we  provide. 

Closing  Thoughts 

One  day  while  T  was  very  absorbed  in  thinking,  ahead 
to  this  conference,  :i  man  sat  next  to  me  on  the  bus  coming 
home.     He  notjced  the  materials  I  was  readlnp,,  and  after 
roming  to  the  conclusion  that  I  wa:    "in  education,"  decided 
to  share  with  mf:  his  views.     "It's  very  simple,"  he  said. 
"Schools  have  only  one  purpose.     That  purpo.se  xs  co  develop 
the  love  oi  heinp,  and  the  love  of  learninp." 

You  may  or  may  not  apree  with  him  on  what  the  busi- 
ness cjf  Si.'hools  is,  or  should  be^-     Hut  lookinp,  a't  some  of 
the  politic.il  and  economic  realities  of  the.  context  in 
which  resear^:h  on  feachinp  must  (?xist  nake.s  me  very  much 
av;'ire  of  the  most  ipportant  of  realities^ 

We  as  an  educational  foirmanity  cannot  an^^ver--in 
chfirus-— that  oufstion  of  what  are  schools  for,  wliat  is  the 
purpos-J  of  our  educational  system.     And  the  lark  of  ap,ree- 
ment  on  that  question,   anionp,  nurselvt^s,   among  ley  i  s  '  alors  , 
bureaucrats  ,   administrators  ,   t  eachers  ,   coniriunit  iey  ,  uni~ 
versities,   researchers,  hr  i  c(aitr  ibutetl    is  ri'Uch  as  any 
other  influencinp  factror  to  the  very  difficult  political 
and  e c ( u i ( ^nn  ■  r . ' a  1  i  t  i  e s  v;e  fa c e  . 

Ve  live  in  a  tii'ie  (jf  cbnnpf'.     John  Gardner  (196/0. 
spoakinp  of  hiuiian  renewal,   .  avs  "A  society  must  court  the 
I'inds  of  chaur.e  that  will  enrich  and  strengthen  it,  ratlier 
than  the  kinds  that  v:i]l  fraK^'^^^nt   and  destroy  it.  Penewal 

.    .     s   .    .    .   the  proc(»ss  of  brinw.inp  the  results  of 
rhanrr-  into   linv  vith  ovir  purpoj;eM." 

V/i-  (Monot  h('  ab(;ur  frardrif'r  '  s  task  u"oIc.<^;s  v;e  are 
{.:l.(.'-ir   ,'ibnuf   v;bat   tbf»s(.'  purposiM;  urc 

Thc/.e    is  nnfl.iri)'   simple  about    t\\<:  \H.)l\\\('n.]  aiul 
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(H'onomir"  ro.ilit  ies  of  (.'d\ica t.  ion  in   1979.     There  Is  a  prcnt 
dvii^   that,  rhalltn^'^s  uri  ,  and  much  t.hat  riij^ht  dlscnurar.c  us'. 

Hut  we  cannot  plan  for  tomorrow's  aj^,end  i  wi  thout 
iookinr,  c.-Jr(   ully  at  where  we  are  today,  v/ithou'  rccop,- 
ni/i!)r.  the  dominant  forces  and  issuen  which  influence  the 
sphi-re  \n  v;hich  we  operate      V!e  aro  limited  in  the  number 
of   iitsues  which  cau  be  addressed,  constrained  in  the  number 
of  r  lestions  which  can  he  raised.     That  limitation  requires 
us  If)  make  choices.     1   urj^e  you  to  focus  vour  attention  and 
eiM'Ti'le:    in  wavs  vhich  contribute  to  a  better  understanding, 
of  teaching  -ind  learning  in  a  complex  social  setting  which 
requires   improved  knowled'^e  and  skills  in  communication, 
col laborar ion  and  coordination 

KinaJly,    I  want  to  leave  you  v/ith  the.so  words  from 
Ch/ir  le*;  Ket  t  i  '  ir^' 

K(':>i'arc;h  if    a  hi;'h-hat  word   that  scares  a  lot  of 
wt{tT>J*-       Ir  ni'ef^n't.     T:':ssentially  research  is 
nc)thln>'  hut    a  jfate  of  mind- -a  friendly,  welrrnn- 
iiU'  attit\ui(>  toward  chanf.e    .    .    .   «^,oinv^,  <>\\t  to 
?t)()V.  f()>-  chati^'e  instead  of  waitinp  for  it  to 
I  (.ne       Kesearrb,    for  practical  nen  ,    is  an  effort 
ti'  (u    t.^'ini'S  better  and  not  be  caur^ht  asleep  it 
Mu.'  switch  U    ij   the  problen  .solvinj' 

mind  as  contrasted  with  the  let -well -enou|',h-^lone 
Tii.id  ,    it    's   the  "t  ort'orro'.;"  nind  instead  of 

tl:e  "vesterdav"  mind.      (VMii   Delta  Kappa,  197A) 


K  e  1 1  •  r  f '  n  <-' e 


\-'    ,   l!(  r;.h,   K   .   <.   luri  er.    '       Jiiservict.'  educ.'ition 
I  lie   six  <>'clnt.k  nev;s       '  heor  /  into  l^rac  t  ice  ,  June 

"71^  x_y  n(  Ti . 

Iw  Of  V.MVt'!  .  V:  Pi.,  I.ezf'ttf  .  i.  W  (,b.aj  rrs  in  school 
( '  f « a  >'  ^ ;  t  e  r  i t.  '  c : ,  (  o  i  n_c  i  d  i  •  n  t  w t  b  c  H /i n  r  : :  lTi_  .^J.^libiE^.^: 
athievernent       Kast   Lansing,   f'ich  197'/ 

I.  ,,r':t  ,    (      ('.  ,       Or,'S(-,    \\      ^  yf".ir'  (^v.'Ti  t-dii'    ^  i  c;ii   r<  - 
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A  DISCUSSANT'S  RE^/ <KS  ON 
TWO  PAPERS  ON  CONTEXT 


J.'ine  Stall inj?,s 
''RI  Inter nat  ional ,   Cal  i fornia 

Richard  Wallace's  .pr-iper  on  The  Influence  6f 
Selected  Context  Variable^  on  Schooling  identified  some 
of  the  social  forces  thit  have  been  shapin,^  the  educa- 
tional process  in  America  during  -The  last  two  decades. 
He  lists  court  decisions  regarding  desegregation  and 
srudent  rif>hts,   teacher  unions,   taxpayer  revolts,  state 
ctnd  federal  laws  regarding,  bussinp,  and  coinpetency .     To  ^ 
that  list,   I  would  add  laws  ref^arding  mains creamin", 
handicapped  students. 

The  act  of  teaching  has  chanf^ed.     Fow  clflssrf^om 
teachers  ha^  e  bf^en  tr<;ined  to  work  with  cliildren  from 
minox>ity  gioups  or  with  handicapped  chi''dren.     Very  few 
-    high  school  teachers  are  trained  to  teach  basic  reading, 
writing,  or  computation  skills .     M:my  t  -irjcn^rs  are,  however, 
expected  .to  teach  these  basic  j^kills.     Clearly,   there  is 
a  need  for  massive  Ins cr vice  training,  to  assist  teachers 
to  do  the  job  that  is  theirs  to  do  - --  teach  the  children 
our  schc^ols  today.     Institntions  preparing  new  teachers 
.need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  their  programs  to  be  certain 
they  are  preparing  teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students  they  will  teach.  .  / 

Dr.  Wallace  mentioned  the  role  oi^  the  school  .jdininis- 
trator  as  being  central   to  school   change  ,;nd  .siK'gest  s  more 
r. c h oo  1   1  eve  1   s  t ii d i  v s  .     A  c a \.i t  i. on  i 5;  offered  i  n  >  e )'  a r d  to 
school  level   s  t u d i. e s  d e ( i  1 1 ng  v; i  t  h  s  t n d en  t  gain.     In  '  n 
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SRI  study  vr  68  classroomr.  in  lA  5'chools  ,  wo  found  .lij  much 
wi thin-school  variance  in  achievement  ^'ain  as  between- 
school  variance.     In  such  cases,   it  would  be  inappropriate 
to  report  school  ^,ains  without  repo'tinp  the  deviation 
amonp,  the  classrooms.     Teachers  who  ha^-e  helped  children 
^.ain  basic  skilLs  are  denorali::ed  v:her  that  y,:\in ,  averaf>ed 
with  classes  of  nn  pain,   is  reported  in  the  local  paper  as 
low  school  achievement*  scores.     PesearcJi  that  f ocr  ^e5^  upon  ^ 
the  interaction  H)f  school   level  variables  and  classroom 
variables   is  needed.     Schools  with  small  standard  devia- 
tions and  larp.e  standard  deviations  in  classroom  scores 
could  be  contrasted  to  see  what  school  level  variables  and 
what  classroom  variables  contriljute  to  the  variance  i^n 
classroom  scores. 

.Tames  Rover's  paper  on  The  Fssentrals  of  Multi- 
ru  1  tur a  1  ism  _i_n  rbe  rontext  of  Tea cher  fd  i c a t  i on  Research 
provided  several    consc*  i  ousness  -  ra  i  s  i  np   issues.     He  sup,pests 
that  many  courses  offered   in  institutes  of  hir.her  education 
present  hi  1  in.frual /bi cul tural   education  as  a  compensatory 
effort  rather  than  a!:',  an  effort  to  develop  and  appreciate 
other  cultures.  ovn  observ-ation  has  been  that  colle);e 

^i  liiip.ual/bi  cultural  propr^rrs  are  often  tniipbt  by  main- 
streim  Aup.los  who  are   flit^nt   in  Spani'^h,    for  example,  and 
m  tv  have  ;::>erit  •  some  tir'u.'  in  a  Foutb  A,iperi(*an  country.  This 
seems   inade(]uate  preparation  t(»  help  reri   iu-rs  y:\ir\  an  appre- 
ciation for  and  understanding  oT   t  be  ci  1  r  tirf  nf  the  Mexican- 
Ajiieri<  .m  or  Pner  t  o     i  can  students    in  our   srbool.s.  Howcvct*. 
the  iiixinp.  of   r.»ces 'on  •M'lleKe  st/iff:'    \ '>  nnt    limited   to  the 

d(;riinent]  V  IHiitc  collr-.e.       ?'anv  Ul  aeV   coJIcmm.s  b.tve  f 
on  y  Hlacb.  prof e''.s<irs  and  <lo  not    {-wc^^r^nyr  l.'bite  studr;i''. 
to  a t  t  iM\d  . 


)'over   r(.'cnr::'if'n'b;  \\^]]v   re  e-irrh 


1.1(1  )  ('      '  11."; ' 
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a^,eisri,  and  handicapped  ism  from  our  society,  we  must  exam- 
ine ^^u?^essful  training  proprarns  that  are  helping",  the 
bep.lnni    ;  teacher  and  inservicc  teacher  be  aware  of  these 
problems  and  preparing  them  to  meet  these  challenger;. 

Throup.h  well -focused  research  on  successful  pro- 
p,rams ,  practice  can  be  j;»,uided.     For  example,   in  a  recent 
ntudy  at  SRI  we  examined  how  basic  reading,  r.kills  were 
taup.ht  to  secondary  students  effectively  and  efficiently. 
From  the  r^^search,  we  prepared  a  series  of  inservict  teach- 
er workshops.     The  workshops  offered  sup,p,est ions  primarily 
on  classroom  organization  and  mana|;^,ement  of  behaviors. 
Because  the  workshops  were  interactive,   the  teachejrs  pro-> 
vided  critical  insiphts  on  administrative  issues  rep,ardinp„ 
class  size,  p,rading  systems,   room  ass  iy'^nments ,  and  student 
information.     Frori  these  insip.hti,  we  haw  formed  new  re- 
search studies.     V^e  found  that  research  can  puide  practice 
and  practice  can  ^>uide  research,  making  auite  obvious  the 
reciprocal  nature        teachinp,  and  learning. 
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CONT?:XT. DISCUSSANT  PAPER 


J .  T.  Sandefur 
Western  KenLUcky  University 

Our  presenters  have  broadly  defined  context  as 
the  milieu  in  which  teacher  education  occurs.,    Such  a 
definition  allowed  them  preai.  latitude,  in  their  inter-  ^ 
prctation  of  what  constitutes  content  in  teacher  edu- 
cation.    Despite  the  wide-ranging,  options,  I  was  impressed 
with\he  extent  to  which  the  papers  agreed  on  the  identi- 
fication of  conf.extual  issues. 

For  example,  presi?nters  Wallace  and  Lewis  identi- 
fied teacher  organizations,   their  increasinp.  militancy, 
and  their  effective  use  of  negotiations  as  bein?  signi- 
ficant contextual  determinants.     They  are,  I  belie<re, 
absolutely  and  irrefutably  correct.     T^'achers  are  orga- 
nized.    They  are  a  significant  pc/lltical  voice  as  well 
.IS  a  professional  voice.     Thev^?ive  won  the  right  to  n  * 

negotiate  for  salary,   for  working;  conditions,  and  to  have 
a  role  in  the  governance  of  teacher  education.    Teachers  ^ 
recognize  the  importance  of  preservice  and  inservice  ' 
teacher  I'ducation  prt^grams  to  the  i)racticing  profession, 
and,    in  far  too  many  in.stances,   teachers  are  dissatisfied 
with  both. 

Discussing?;  both  professional   pr'  parntion  and  gov- 
ern.-mce,   Roy  KAelfeU.  nf  National  Kuucation  Agency  made 
i\  relevant  st:atemenV.  at  an  Arricrlcan  Association  of  Colleges 
of  Teacher  Kducation  leadership  training  institute  in 
i\  1 1  a  n  (-  a   in  D  e  c  em  b  e  r  ,    ).  4  7  6  . 
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Dr.   Edclfelt   sup,p(jsteci  thai    (a)   hu?her  ccii)cat:ion 
cannot  continue  to  treat  professional  teachiTs  as  chil- 
dren or  students  in  tlit?  traditional   sense,  arui  (b)  we 
must  provide  inscrvice  education  for  collep,e  profc  sors 
who  need  to  learn  to  work  lii  different  modes  and  in 
different  setttnp,s  in  order  to  contribute  best  to  in- 
service  education  for  schdi>l  practitioners.     He  su^J^ested 
that  research  be  made  more'of  a  feature  of  inservice 
education.     Dr.  Edelfelt-*/^  presentation  was  built  arc  ind 
the  premise  that  the  teacjhinp,  profession  is  now  cnnnetent 
enough,  powerful  enough,   and  lar^'e  enouj'.h  to  control 
its  own  destiny      However,    it  need.^;  hi^'her  education  as 
a  vital,   reijponsive,   cooperative  part  of  the  profession, 
ready  to  deal  with  the  pra^^.matic  as  \;ell   as  the  theore- 
tical problems,   and  readv  fn  ali^n  irseK  with  the  school 
people  in  the  mammoth  task  of  improving,  public  education 
in  Amer ica ,  ^ 

The  governance  structures   in  teacher  education 
are  hein^'.  refomed.     The   issue  is  not  whether  hi^.her 
education  chooses  to  enter    \  new  collaborative  mode  vith 
shar<>U  decision  niakinf^,  and  r.overnanee.   but  how  it  will 
dp  so      Dr.  Lewis'   sup,gestion  is  a  research  imperative- 
There   is  t  hi'  'Compel  1  i  njJ  need  for 
inform/ition  -ind  proceiise;  to  .issist  repre::(»n- 
tAtives  of  diverse  p.r^ups,  which  may  have  a 
'  hilitory  of  advers.irial  and  competitive  rela^ 
lionships.         learn  wavs  to  ciomri'  iic«ite,    I  :> 
ne^'^otiate,   to  come  tM^et'ier  on  (  (Mimon  ^^oal;;. 

Tlie  pr  ivs(»nt(^ wr-  hav     heard  a^^oe  that    there  is 
in(  •ea';i!it',  public  opini'Mv  that    school;;  niav  not   b«    the  aM:.;wer 
to  social,   econo^nic,   and  political    problems       There  are 
manv  people,    and  their  numbers  .jre  r,rov;ini^,   who  believe 
that  seb.ools  e(o;t  too  mucli  and  product    too  litrle 

Ur  .   Dick  '.'/ailace  referred  !      the  "ba(  k  tt*   the  ifisues" 
i;u.)-eri:ent   as  one   that   v;.m'   srar^'d  iv  <    bv  educators  ^"it  bv 


ERIC 


tin*  "nan  on  the  litrrct/'     Le^n.  s  1  a  tor  s  arc  enactinp  com- 
ptfercy  testing  laws  to  ensure  a  derree  of  accounlahi 1 i t v 
from  s'jhuoling;   that   is  serious.     Le^n s  1  ators  say,  "Tell 
us  what  a  good  ,school  p^roRrarn  should  be,   and  we  *  1 1  lepis- 
lati'  one  . 

What  appears  to  hti  a  result  of  concern  ahou^ 
.sc?hooljnp  may  be  ;\  reflection  of  the  fact  that:  the.  public 
has  reached  the  limit  on  what   it   is  willin.v?,  to  spend  for 
schocl;^.     Witness  Proposition  13  in  California  and  what 
has  come  to  he  called  th«    "taxpayers*  revolt."  Caiifor- 
nians  may  have  thought  thev  were  votinf?  ap.aiust  welfare, 
but   thev  cast  a  vote  against  schools  and  schooling  and, 
indirectly,  against  teacher  education. 

It  is  paradoxical   that  our  institutions  tace  a 

'  ..J 

demand  for  reform  and  revision  of  our  teacher  education 
programs,   expansion  and  refinement  of  imr  staff  develop- 
ment activities,   and  increased  service  to  schtjols  at  a 
time  when  inflation  and  declinin'/  support  have  caused  us 
financial   crises.     It   is  rn  -  on  in  ion  that  the  forn\iIa 
for  funding  schools  and  Co  leges  of  education  that  i 'j 
based  o  i  credit  hour  prodn  tion  is  antiquated  an^'  in 
need  o^  revision.     If,   n     v/e  must  believe,   teacfier  (.ducntion 
must  participate  in  new  and  different  form'  o7  inservice 
edut  atir)n  activities,    s.jpply  r       tr.ndi  i  ional   tvfjes  of 
adnl  t   ('ducat  ion,    become  .'^ore  field      i?;ed  a:id  service 
pract  i    i  oners  no  re  effectively,    then  our   fomiulas  or 
f  u  n  (i  i  n  g  must  b  e  c  Y\  a  n  g,  e  ci  t  ( >  t  a  'r-  e  i  vi  t  o  a  c  (•  o  u  n  t  our  r  i  o  n  - 
credit   generatins'  activities.     "rberc^fore ,   re.'.earch  tojics 

f  t  lie  f  u  t,  u  r    mu  s  r  c  £•  r  t  a  i  n  1  v   i  1 1  cl  ud  e  a  c  c  o  un  t  a  h  i  1  i  t  v 
is-;Me!:»   wavs   to   influence  ['^uhlic  opinion,   and  tnujit 
a d cl r  I ' : i  s    t d e (lua  t  e  f  i  n a n c  i  n y,  . 

Dr.   IVivi'T  renr-wed  our  av.'ai  enes  s  tliat   v.  r  ari'  tr  iilv 
a  p  1  ura  1  i    t  1  (•   socu't'.',    fhat   the  ''itultiru^.  pot"  theor-/ 
!i.-is  unr   v.'orkc^i,    an  ',    in  the  v.'C)r(ls         a  v/ell  - known  AAC'IT"*. 


publication,  there  is  "no  on^  model  /untricnn  "    We  continue 
to  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  preparing*  teachers  who 
can  perform  effectively  in  the  v.Jtious  segments  of  our 
{^pluralistic  society.     Unfortunate!'',  we  have  not  yet 
effectively  identified  or  described  the  effective  teacher 
inJimjlticultural/multieb^inic  settinps,   nor  have  we  devel- 
op'ecf*  prop,rammat  ic  models  for  the  production  of  such 
teachers,     These  are  topics  for  future  research. 

In  addition,   sex  roles  nave  chan^!,ed      Won.en  have 
been  received  into  occupational,  vocational,  and  pro- 
fessional roles   to  which  tiiey  ivad  only  limited  access, 
or  no  access,   In  the  past      Kducational  i  n?:  t  i  tut  ions 
havi    not  yet  fully  nor  effectively  responded  to  the  new 
and  evolvin>i  dem.mds  of  equal  ri?,hts. 

I  share  thi'  concern  of  our  pre.senters  who  point 
out  the  need  for  rest^arch  on  learning   for  the  practicin)^, 
professional       Collf'>',es  and  universities  are  becoming 
concerned  about  adult   learninv^      Hnv/  do  acuilts  react  to 
selected  instructional   strate^u^*^:''     Huw  do  fhev  learnV 
Sho\ild  ins»'rvice  teachers  be  tau^^l\t  diffen/nrly  from 
unrJerKradu.i  te  students?     What  are  the  affective  dimen- 
sions of  effective   inservice   instrurticn?     Adult  le.arning 
will   undoubtedly  be  a  research  ob.iective  for  the  immediate 
future  in  hii'b(»r  education 

Alt    my,h  the  presenters    identified  many   issues  of 
cnnM'Xt,   the  t  hemi'  of  col  1  abor.M  t  ion  and  c( .f  >ru  i  na c  i. on 
with  the  practitioner  occupied  a  doriiinanr  position. 
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Professionals  as  Learners 


Qvervicwer 

Norman  Sfrinthall 

Discussants 

Paper  Presenters  '^^'^P-^  '^'^11'^ 

DouRlas  Heath  ^"^^""^ 
Edmund  Sullivan 


A  p,reat  deal  of  attention  has  been  piven  to 
children  as  learners,  hut  very  little  has  been 
piven  to  teachers  and  teacher  educators  who  are 
also  learners.     Thouphtful  observers  recopnize 
that  the  adult  learninp  process  differs  from  that 
of  children  due  t:o  maturation,  expanded  experi- 
ence base,  and  a  more  complex  value  system.  Yet, 
studies  of  the  process,  particularly  as  it  ap- 
plies to  learninp  pro^^essiona]   content  and  skills-, 
are  few.     V^at  are  the  present  conceptions  of 
adult  learninp?     Vliat  are  the  relationships  be- 
tween stapes  and  phases  of  adult  development  and 
appropriate  and  concomitant  forms  of  teacher  edu- 
cation?    What  directions  should  teacher  education 
research  take  to  address  the  issue  of  teachers 
and  teacher  educators  as  adult  learners? 


Norman  Sprinth:»ll,  I'rofessor  of  Kducationai  F\sychol- 
opy  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  v:as  selected  to  provide 
.•J  n  o  V  o  r  V  i  L  w  of  t  h(    t     i  c  .     it  wa  j;?  r  e  q  u  e  s  t  e  d  t  h  a  t  he  s  e  t  t  h  e 
stape  for  the  Specialist  Presenters  who  could  then  focus 
si)eci  f  i  ral  1  y  on  iinpl  i  cat: i  ons  of  their  v;ork  for  research  and 
(]  V  V  e  1  f )  pn>  o  n  t  in  teach  e  r  e  due  a  t  i  o  n  .     More  .specifically,    t  he 
ov  er  V  i  ev;  pa  p  e  r  va     to  id  en  I  i  f  y  ina  1  or  cone  ep  t  s  ,   fv  t  udy  f  ind 
.\  n p     f  r  OVA  p e v  ox\  a  1  r  e  s  e a  r  c h  ,   a n d  c  i  t.  e  k e y  i  e  t' c r  en c  f ? s  .  He 
vas  a:-.ketl  to  point   out  the  different  phi  1  ():U)phl cal  perspec- 
tives and  intere.s  I  in,^;  djlennnas  ,  and  explore  some  Uiiplica- 


tioiis  and  possiblt-  di  -pctions  f.'ur  rcM-arch  in  t.oactif.T  oducn- 
t  iotj 

Spt»(^  1  a  I  if.  t,   VcvHVDlcr  Iiour  la-,  Wat.  h  .   Ch.i  i  ri  'hn  o  f  the 
Psycholo^'.y  Dup-ir  t.ric»nr   at  Havrrford  ColioT,   Ponns  vlvan  i  ri , 
has  been  involved  in  research  on  thit  reaninr,  of  healthv 
p.rowth,  natvirin^.    '»nd  competence  in  adults.     He  v.ms  asked 
to  sumnMrize  Jiis  .st\idief;,   cite  l'(.»v  ret't^rences  ,   and  point 
out  major  finding'.:;   that   relate  to  adult    l(>arninj'   in  t^eacher 
ed\ication  refioarch  and  developnent.     le  also  v;as  to  think 
ab(Hit   in'p  I  i.ra  t  i  ons  of  his  work  and  (^rn'hasi/e  those  impl  i.ca~ 
titans  and  apuli   ations   that  n^isl  dire.  ^  ly  tit  to  future 
teacher  educifion  research 

Specialist   ''rc^sentrr  Kdinund  Sullivan,   Professor  in 
the  l)ei)ar  T  ru'Pt  of  /pirJicd  !'sycholov'V         the  Ontario  Inst^- 
i  ul      *<ir  J'tudies   in  I'ducation   if  '!oronr<^,   Canad/!  ,   v/ar.  aS'  ed 
to  sunn;ari;:(    liis   sfudie:;  ()ti  adult  dr\'f' I oprnc-nt       It  v;afi  ro- 
que:. ted  that   he  cite  Vc;/  ti'fererKes  vhich  have  I'ocused  on 
inor.'il  ch'Vi' 1  opnif n t   and  on  Icarninv.   point  out  nsajor  ^*indin:.',s 
that  relate  f  >  adult    leirniu!',   in  le.icher  education,  think* 
about    i  if;;>  1  i  ca  M  on       aiut  to  eni]?li.is  i  ::c  those   i  r'lp  1  \ca  t  i  (^n.s  and 
anpliiafions   for   future  t^Mcher  educa  t  i  ora  1  research 

l.)i  s  cus  ant   i'lrfc  ''(.'lie   i      .m  K  1  eru^n  ^  n  r  v  Science 
Sp(.'ei  a  1  i  s  t  .    iM'visioii  cf  T « i.-.  t  ruc  t  i  on.i  J    V('r\'ice'..    ii-,  the 
J('f'(u:.(>n  (!ounty   I'uM  ^' !-(hool:^.    ■..d.cvond  .    ('{»loradM.  f'.h«.' 
i      an  ey.|u.M:  i  eru'ed   teacdwr.    :'Cl;i'nl  -  ha'        'cichcr  ♦.•ducator, 
and  ha:;  './(^rl^ed  ex  (  ct*'^  1  vl' I  v  vu    h  t  e.'cfiei.'.  ,   hviiWlin)'  adt'nnis- 
traior:;,      id  centr-il   f^'  fi'U'  |M'r:'0:M\(  ]         ne'.;  practicjs  arc 
dv'','(»  1  o[>e(     iM<'   i  isp  ]  I'liK  n  t  ed       l  .^hi  T  t    il(>'.  '  ;ar\    !)e.)!    .>f"  th<.* 
Collci'e  ni  Pducation  at   ihf  I'n'vers  iv  of  Illusion,   './a:.  \bv 
sectau;  vliscus'.anr        II  •   i     .■i\iM'oi>i  i  lu  ai  t    t'ij'uro   j  ri   the  (U'\'*lo))- 
I'uuit    nf  nev;  .iprr(>a(d!e •■.   M«   ♦  <.'ach(  r  cduv  tM'^n  and   is  a   lea^  er 
in  the  conipe  t  encv  -  ba  <  li  »o.irl)er  ^'ducat'on  rr.DVcivtp^  *f'hc\' 
v;erc  a':l-'i'd  to  r».-ri;-cf    on  ^  he  !Mi.':,(,ri^  at  i ons  'him  their  per- 
specti\'e.':   arw'   f  {.•  nc^nt    nut    c^rirori    ihr '■.(('■.   .itM  (w,s    (  ht    pvt. - 
i.ent  a  t  i  (»Tr  . . 


ADPLTS  AS  LEARNERS: 
A  DLVELOPMKIJTAL  PERSPECTIVK 


Norman  A.  Sprinthall 
I'niversitv  of  Minnesota 


Introduct 1 on 

For  a  series  of  reasons,  knowlcdf^^e  conccrninp.  the 
process  of  normal  adult  ^',rovr  i  and  development  is  in  an 
infantile  state.     Theory  and  research  in  acade-nic  psy- 
cholop^y  has  tended  to  focus  on  normal  children  and  ado- 
lescents or  abnormal  adults.     Thus,  we  have  elaborated 
theories  on  a  comprrhensive  series  of  developmental  domains 
in  children  and  teunavers--carefully  researched.  Sinilar- 
ly,  in  the  area  of  adulthood,  we  have  an  array  o'i  inpre.  - 
sive  clinic- 1  (Roschach.  TAT,  etc.)  and  emniricnl  (IQTT) 
measures  f (  r  indexing,  adult  patholoj;y.     Also,  assutaiuK 
we're  not  coo  wor^'ied  abour  validity,  ve  have  at  least  an 


interesting,  set  ol  theories  which  explalris  patholojLUcal 
adult  functioning*.     Valid  or  not,   thj  jouriiey  o^  the  id, 
the  ep,o  and  the  supereyu),   locked  in   in  heroic  intro-physic 
stru^./'A^  .   i fas^Mnatinr,  modern  day  version  of  a  pil- 
>' rim's  pro  Kress.     Uhen  v/ci  turn,  hov.'cver ,   to  adults  in 
^•tuieral,  or  adult  s  in  pro <"(\ss ions  ,  \:v  find  a  dear^.h  of 
the'.TV  or  vcrAwrch.     V.'hrn  (•onH)art>(l  to  the  abnormal  lit.ora- 
ture,    the  research/ 1  b.t^ory  b:{S(>  <^u*  normal  adults  is  both 
t  ar  s  :allei-  anci  Miuch  It'ss*   i  nt  ert  s r  i  ri^',  ■     I'erb/vs  he 
Fr'(udiau  '!e  f  orni  n  i  sn  v.'hTch  incli  cartas   that  adu  r;ht)0('.  i  ^'  a 
r  fca]-)  i  (  uT  a  i  1  on  of  thi-  fi>-!;t    five  ycarf:  h-.s  fr('?:en  theory 
f(.>r  p!. vchol c^;' y  ()f  .^^illhood  f'.ir  too  l(>ii>',       CcMitainly,  it 
t.(K)!<  iToal  f'^Tort    hy  child  dt'VJ.' ]  cmv  vMi  f.a  1 1  s  i: ro  free  that 
fif'l.d  i'vi)}'  \\x    •  \ .{  sic  !)!■ '/clu'ann  l.vM' ,*  T'ai'a'v;nrks  ,      It  ntay 


ronuirc  .U    Ir.i'^r   (.'(Rii  va  Vcii t    rHC, .m         <\- •  '  iv.-   s.iinc  fnr 
adulthood.     V^.'it    this  al!  re  ms  ,   as  h.'jcV'.-rnund ,    Is  that 
the  vit'w.s  present. f,d  \wrv  aT'-j  mI    rcct^ru   <'ri^'in.  Tta- 
theories  arc-  i'nci'j't'nr  .     Tht-  rf  srari  ;i  is  [^ror  isinr  The 
knowlt'dr.e  ba^>c  nvn.lr  i     '^i-vr- i  ct.  f      T(Mirat  i  vi-ncs^   is  the 
v;atchv;ord . 

A  D£VciOj;nrnt.al   i't-r  r;2  <  c  t  :  vf  on  f'oa  ls  ■ 

sc»rirs  '*or   st.iuiif':^  liavc  a'^icarrd  ovvr  past 
decade  ^/'ueh  ess..M,rJ  al  I  v  c/i  1  1   :rM(^  .si-ii(>\is  qu^.st^on  tlie 
tisunl   ediKat  ior.rii  yiw'n,       At    ^  !u    i;aiM    line,    these  sfudie.s 
also  su>MM'.st    .:n  alternaiivt    set    (d*  tvIm t>c t  i  ves  ,      In  other 
vord.s ,   the   ^indinr*^  tut    i.vo  v.  ivs.   T)ointi  iir   in  a  ciitical 
V(Mn  as   to  v-'ha;    is  wron^'.  v.-hile   s  ("ivil  t  anea\is  1  y  indicating* 
where  wi=  shcnld  he  he/idin". 

Althcni,'h  an  adi  itredly    .-^ficulr   area   tf)  I'esearch. 
there  have  Ijecn  a  nvu'^fa'r  o\'         Ava  vf'LC'h  exarine  the 
psvehol()}M*eal   'n' t'd  i  rt  ors     i"      :.-L-ess  i'rj.  ad''  1  t   per  forn/ince  . 
or  life  -sld'il  surc'i"ss,   as   it   i     sMD-nirus  railed.  Since 
there  are  no  as  yet    Vnt^VM^   "ultM"ate  erJtevia,"  thest» 
s  t lui  i  es  *  t  end  t      empl(i^'  ai'   arrav  (d'  iMif/'   le  Measures  or 
[)roxi:nate  criteria       Tor  i»>  irplr.  a   Id-yt-ar  study  at  I'irovrn 
rniver:-iity   H'orc^  I'oundation  sj.nnsoi'ed)   a.^ed  iniliees  sueli 
a  ry  1  i   t  '  n  i\ s    i  n  l''h(  >  '  s  '  Jh  o  ,   n  e  r  v.or d  n  a  K  o  n  .  .   e  < :  ( uu  m;  i  c 
.success,   attt-ndame   in  rj-aduat  (•  \^i'duu)  I  .    M  c  .  .   as  outcones 
or  deuendent   variaMc.s,*     The  nret!'    :  "rs  v.'e;  ^    then  a]l  the 
ccrirMon     nt  e  1 1  ec  t  ua  1  .   soti'al    sjatu:;,     uul  n;;yc:.  »Io;',i  cal 
variablt-;.     Tlie  results  vere  ost    i  n  t  er  e  s :  Mi-v     '-'(s-isurr  •; 
of  acadLHiic  auhi  everierit   -uni  'wh»lri;tic  anr.it.ude  failed  vO 
predict   adult    svicclsss  .      Inste.Ml  .    the  |>:-;v(  hf)i  c^r  ical  assess- 
intMU.  of   school    nersoun<.»l    ^  n  r  i  vu' msi  1 aii;!  ^up' '.iar^.ce 
counselors)   on  a     :;h  ;  cc  t  i  vc-   index  nf  [)sy.'iio]  or  i''  -.  1  n.iturity 
and  ''personal  proniise"  v.'a".  the  riost   s  i  )  r\ i  f  i  ciul 


preilirf  or  .'^    This  finding  should  rnnri.nd  us  ;iU  of  tho  clay- 
sic  .^orslld-Tvli'r  ei^'ht  year  study  in  thv  1930s  nnd 
which  clearly  pointed  ro  similnr  conclusions.     Kif^.h  school 
recommendations  based  oti  pr incipal/stnf f  assessTi.ent  of 
•'readiness"  and  "riviturity"  were  innr  .  potent  as  a  predictor 
of  ^^.enernl  collep,e  performanct   (not  ju-  n  Grade  Point  Avf-r- 
a^'e)  than  v:ere  f^rades  or  hiV;h  school  measures  of  intellec- 
tual potent ial , 


si-e  number  of  studies  in  search  of  pred  fetors  of  adult 
success.     Their  ne^'ntive  findin>',s  vere  that  providing,  emo- 
tional  or  clinical  r  sycholo).^ical  treatment  fxjr  children  and 
adolescents  had  no  positive  effect  upon  adult  performance. 
Similarly,   Kohlberp;  and  Hayer  (1972)  reviewed  major  ])redic- 
t  ive/lon>'i  tudinal  studies  of  academic  achievement  and 
reach'jjd  similar  conclusions      namely,   scholastic  perfoiTnance 
makes  no  independent  contribution  to  life  success  me^isured 
by  occupational  or  economic  success,    the  absence  of  crime, 
mental    illness  or  unemplovnent .     As  noted  earlier,  such 
findiriys  cut  two  w.ivs      On  one  hand,   'Tut  blunily,   there  is 
no  research  evidence  indicating',  that  clinical  treatment  of 
emotional  svrnptoms  during',  childhood  lends  to  predictors  of 
adult   adjtistment  nn  the  other  hand,   "The  best  pre- 

dictors^ of  th(^  absePf^e  of  adult  mental  i  lines?"  are  the 
presence  of  for  is  of   pt^rsonal  competence  and  e^'.o  maturity 
durin;',  childhood"   (Knhlberr,   LaCrosse  ^  Ricks,    1^71,  y. 
\7.Jh).     Thf-'  sarn»*  is   true  for-  .-.icadernc  per  for*inance .      "It  is 
hardly  snrpri.sinp  to  that  test     deiii^'.ned  to  prcrlict 

only  In  the  arbitrary  content  and  dc  nands  of  schools  f;hould 
fail   t  •  pr».H,iict  much  to  later  life"  and   "in  contrast  ar;sefs- 
inents  of  development,   like  our  moral  judp,ement  as?*.essment 

'''h(*  d.csL-'n  was     n  ovt  r  1  ;ipp  i ri)'   1  onj-.  i  tudinal   vi?b  iarvM^ 
s.'*n   It."!   (^'^        '300)    from  classes   in  t  he  19^)..  and  ^^Os  ,  Also 
t  hc^L-  va:.  .'I  TMior  s|)rerui   in  I'AT  'ic<.)ics   (1130  pt:.  .)   j*  n  "a^ 
r\\V*  c.ind  i  dal  i.' ve^su';  non;ia]lv  .nlnii  ssabJ  r  .     "'lie  rc'-illr, 
held  ♦'or  all  cl.isscs    studies    ( C  i  chtj  3  son  .  1970). 


Kohlbcrf, ,  LaCrosse  and  Ricks   (1971)  reviewed  a  mas- 
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l,(t    <  •  n!>  r  1  n ' ,  ?  "1 V        Mc  »*  r  \' ^  r  v;(  •  <  1  v.'orh!  of  v.H^rk    i  d 

:.(•  ncli         prc'dirf  'T  '.  'iri  tM  f         Tin    rMtivi  'cbs  incJuded 

T        .t.ti>]cv    f\'a^      .  !' cl  i  (  .'1 1.  Jcctor'-,   rr'ir.irrl;     r  i  (.-n  t  1  s  1  s  ) 
f"  t  ri'h:ni  r.i  1  r^.r.    'ir  -  n:u  ^  >  >  1  1  f '  r  ■    anc)  ^ »  c  1  1  ci' s  ; 

t)u.   n'<<tn',i]    ('.jH-,    i'.    sf      'r'r"t''i  V'^rhi;)        In  .ill   c.iii's,  aca-' 
dcr.M     i'  !.  i  rvnirni    v/a-;    j      f  :'"  r<  r  i t:.   a   |*rfal  i  c  t  (ir  nf  ;iuc(;css- 
^       f\!l    pM  fn' r  n.cf.        Iiv,te  itl.    ^'rf  1  «  1  ^tiid  su  i'}' (> t  t'd   that.  facK^r;: 
a*  ratijrM"/  and  jwrs-iriaT    c  (        f  en*;  r  -  -  dcv'c  1  opti'iMH.  .a  1 

p\ vi  hf- 1 «  (  a  )    (I  '  rar  t  fT  !    r  '  f       -..a/ra    r(",]a  rvM  h  1  r  for  riiffcr- 
4.ri:  i f  i  nr   iMa-.i-r:    rf^ccMvr  and    i  la  f  f'(a  t  i  vc  prr  fdrniantM,' . 
Thr  t<ai'M'i<»    ('(  ixisoi-a]   <Mri|M!<Mita'   )t',c1^  or  i i  nat  cd  with 
Kfda-rf    V;f:>M     M,  a  cl.''!^.  ii    'a  'ja  r   tl<  livf^a-^i  at    tic  N'rbra:,ka 
<»vi:;^w,'  ;  MI .  '.r^  "o  f  1 -.M  t  i  (  M  1  '.'ru'tc''^   paocr    outliia-d  tdu? 

T. (-<■(!   f'l.T    p'      '  ;M )  M'/ V   M'   ad"p!    a   tifv;  paradijM''  tn  aixlfr '.t  and 

i>!a'I.M'f    }v:    :!i  ^.fl  Mf    i'(    n!<d  fuit    Iw.th   the  r('.- 


, }    f  hr  :  ]■  i  tauM  i  ii>       acV   K-tk"  .   a ;;  v/c  11  as 


T  h'    <  a  M  *  hr   '  ivcr  1  V  (■  1  al.ora  t  rd  p   v(  lu  ana  ]  vt  i  c   tlx  o  rv  . 

l.(M,.f  aM(a'ipl»'d  fo  Mi  a'','  a  mn^'lict  frff  (  I'o  'ii'lu  r(.• 
ffi.-.,ll•i;   T        r:a:'i(  d  ( ■  -  )  i  I  ■  i  ( '  i  r  i  i  /  »  d   lana^".'   av    a   !)aai'--  for 


anc  t  Mit!  1  ii;' 


'■'!,!        (  1  {  a  r  1 '/  anM  t;  i  I  a  t  cd   t  lu.  (/raa  ja-ncc 
,.f    .;ti    .    --^aMi  1  V   ni>i^  -     'hi-n-'.-  »■*    adalf    rmv/r'i    ;  ri  pia-nnfin)' 
p4  t-  •  .  ,r;,,  )    ,  (r       t  t  tu  1'  .1     a!i    ■  ra  r-  i  f 1  I    liar^tn     >  i  \'»  /ai  o  ;  'aai- 

;  i    ]    -Hi'  ,  ai    ^Hu  ■  M  ,1!    <  M  >"    '  h  *  '    ■.'  i         '  '    1  ^a    n(a  d    !  p  yrii\- 

;  r  a   r  .  'Vf  •(•  t  I  ri;  I  ■  ,    '  ^  ^  .  i  t  i'      a    '  •  !     ,    ■  (  1  *  ■-  ■ '  i  i' '  (.  !  i  ( a i    aid   pta'  - 
i  f  i  i. 

1  la'   'a  ud  i        p '  i  -a      (  (!  ,  d  ( j\a'  t-      '    <  1  r.t  /"  I  '■'        ]  n  ^  in 
(  > , '  ■  d  I  f  '  <  1  ^ «  a ;   ' '  ^    i  ^  '.a  1 «  ar  r  1 1  f  ,  1    >. ■  < ) n  l'  r  a  t  '    ■  r    i  Ma ■ '. ;  m a  n  j  ■ .  u  t 

,  M.  <*■:','  1 1  1  a  h     •    I'nf  r  ni;  i  !iu         ']  f;,     M  ^a■t  1       ■  <  '   I  ah  1  ( '  s    >  >  f 

.M.-,>h-:,;.    .ji-h  ,  ;  -.a-r't  a  t    .r     (  ra>(":  '  r    i  '     ,  iiu-ia<Mia' 


la  \a  V   a!.'   hi',   a^a'     ■ '  ^  c    r  rr  !' 

;     '  '  a\  1 '  ^'    '  ^1  '■  '    :  a:'a    <  «  aa.a  p  t 


ERIC 


"init'll  i /cncc  ,  "  |)r')vi«!r  r.e.Mr  r.  t-    '  :r  ( .  r;;,.M  ion.      On  !  he  orlicr 
'.rudir-:-;  n'J   f.ir  hack  a-;   f  h^-  Jv>  ^'.si  ]  d-Tv  1  i-j-  cii'ln  vc.ii 
"^'i>-iy.    ^-^^  ' '''H.^  relativ(J\'   ruci-nf    Mr/t- s  t  i  ■;•  a  '  j  miis  ajri-^ulv 
ni't.'Ml         inc  hrovti   !V  '  vit;  i  t.v  :  i         ,  1  l;fT',r     '     1 1  ,  ,  and 

I  Ic(^  ]  u  ]  1 /iiui  rf'vifwr.   iiuijcatc   !  !)c  nov.'tr  and  imok.i'm,'  (M~  a 
df  vr- '  v>p!i.j;n  T  a  1   ('n\'n:  at  i  Dn  ^'or  d  i  'Te  rrn  f  i  a  t  '  -  mi  'it  ♦  v/ci'M 
:>i;c  ca'ss  1  u)    and  'in :-;uc l'i".;    Tu '    ad.vjl!    furu' r  i  (mi  i  nr  . 


Aau  Jt    1  Mnct  ioni  n^;^ :     A  !)♦.■  vc  Uir^i-i  n^  a  J    rcr;;;w.M'T.  i  vc 

pr.'ScTit  ers   rcday.    Hr/ith  aaul  Kd  Snllivaii,  :v 
'  <  t-ri  t'ri,'a}',((l   in  hot.h  'a-Lallcd  ha-iir-  and  <ippljfd  r:.' scaT'cli  , 
•    *'-''in;    an    iiipia-:a>  i  vt    I'novledre  ])a:,('    froi.i  a        V(j  j.  cpLu.Mi  t  a  1 

''^    vi«'W,      lU'alli'-;   wovV.  at    lia\a'rr():ai  (ailji/c  conn 
'i~.af«n'i  on  a. In].!      i  n  ^  iaauM-.'i  J    in.  liidiiv   ,i  cr"-  -cMltural. 
r""i'P^'  '  1 -     :di  j  J  i  \'an  ' :;  wo  rV  i  a::   itaidt'd  ro   !".h:us  ii,<m-c  on 
idiuJ.  t    r  nn(  L  if,n  ; 'li'  jn  a  parr  i  t-nl  .tr  cfai '(.■;•:(,     AJoni'  virl-. 
-■i    1'!  liMn'    and  i>^\\rr  as  r  ^c;  i f  -      :airh   a-.   Cl'ivv  ]U-cV   ..t    (  hf 
"''■'i'^^'    hn:'  ;'i.Mc,   hi':  v/fwk  has  .;vai;iincd  and  dctaili  1 
I  *  ■  i-r'  i        VfT'.'.i:.    Mi;  f  ?ha:  (  i  vr   n*' r*  '  o  rn.an'M    n!    ad'!!  (dn^aKu- 
<  '  f  u'hi.'rr.  .Uid  c;i)nn  a.' )        )        fi*    ct^nr'a.-,  .  r  "t_h(.n 

^  ■  ^  'hTctna':,  .      lu'a^a   ha;    t  rndnd   fc  v/m/V    ..s   a   :■;  i  in"  '  »' 

♦■•i^  ^- 'if^"  va-u-nl    Jar^'i  inir-Tnu;'   a-,  au  :  ,<f.  or 


■  ?  /i.n* 


'1 !  J  !  ■/.•ni 


n.    ' ) '  :m  i   I  an 


■Hid  pr<nha.  '  i        i  <  ■  '  , ;  n  on  .  ri  :  p  M 


1 


!n-'d 
'lie  v; i  t 


^  ''ai.. .  In 

1 


'  f  .  ;.  (     ;  d  \a  n  n  :■  - 
t  !'  t  i  .    . ; '  :  I       i  ;,a  I  . :  r  '  r  '/    -  < :    ;  h  <  !  i    ■  'n  V  i  i  ■ 
n- '   ;'a  I  J  .  \'  m  .nn !  ■  ■  t  '  ■     .    <  i  i,n   r  p ♦ 


i  t  -    t  o  n  I  r  n  f 


■  '■  a . 


•  v<  '  M;di  ■.pi,".,  i  '  1  .  r.',  ,..ir 
I  ■  '   ■  i  -p     .   d'  ■   •     f\\    .iiM-    >  1  i 


.  a..      .  r  w  1 


'  ;  '  <■'■;]'  1  a  n .  I  - 
h(  :a  d  o;  f  !  V 
.  1 .  *  1  r  i  ai I 


J  .'    '>'.'(■  [•■  a.  '  . 

'  ;^  f    ;   am'    !  (-/c  ]     m  :  , 
.  '     '  '     .'    h )  ■ '  ( .  f  I '  i  {  .  n     f  ;  ,     f  a  1  a 


'  ■■    •  )aM--.w  ■     d-   r..'    :         -  :  ■/ 
1  J'M'W  'i      ;r  ('    a-ai;'  ?  ar  n  '  Mi- 
>  ■    p  y  (  i  1'  M  o I  ^  ; ,  1    ;,  a '  a  r' '  ■  / 

■    ?  '  a  I  ;a  a  '  '  '  a  <    *  h- ra  -  i  ■  jpi  i  ■  n  f 
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I 


ill 


\\\\  M  V  -  - 

.  •  ,1  M  V  r" I ■    ul'  1 !  '  ^  <  •  ;  m  -  .■•  c r  )  oruM' 

of  r(^;v,nlf';:   r onccp  m i  1    .m-^  '!(  •;<•  N >;'';:!'i i '  *         ] •■  •■'h- c «; :Vi  n . 

At    lii'-'hcr.   "<M-i.-  'jt/!'-;  ■  1  I      coiu-i':' mm  1    I        1    ..  r  cicIk  :  .iii'l 

"^-t-a'T"   i  lui  J.'/ i  (Im.i  I    li  i  f  I  (■  rciuM' \\\  '.)'r>i''.,  *;  ^ 

If-;';  /lul  liM  r  1  !  I T  1  .I'l ,    cm   v.ii'-'  :, '     '.r  t  ■ ;  tt  .  i.-ii'pViv  ,i 

J,,c\i!'.rn'  Mm^  f-t  i'ri-'  i  .•(■  -/irst:'.  mo'  i^'^/i-  <  •  imc  1  i  "U  i  ii::  (-* 
.■iJ.uM  '.  in  rt-Mf  ■iiv!  i'Im!^  in  M','  '.lin,-  f  ni  M'rr.inin!  '^v 
t  b.v  ;-:  iMiri'      ..U'-.-r  )  or-.ciM  j  1    !(■■;*/]    >     i  .t:"l'. 


,  i  n'  (  ;     i  ti   r,!"    r  i  An 


Catvh-f    t  ]    /  7  )    1  .1';    \  ri\'i    '  i  ;'a  r  f  '   *  !n 

|i|,vV.M  i  ans   ac.  or(i  Mii;   '<>  .1  i  !' t  c  r  r  t  .'4' 1  >        ■>ral    ^'Vi  1 

fin   t.l:is  rase,    ;  »  -rn-"   oi    '.ki.))     in  'in    y  .  ■  a  ^ .   i  i  n  r  ■  > 

jiru  M  iin*  na  r*/   irsn)^      inJict   <,    'n.)'  i  c  i  n:     a'  jwitn. 

sra}'n:i               la)-    m>   ^;un'  '\\-\\  \  i  '/  in  ■    ^  hirla-r  iinl 

nr;.t^\  ■  .   niaM;/n   , ;  '  :  i  j ,  ■  ^  a; '  v    ;  )    *mii',.  M'Mi   :-:f>'a'   r  '  '  im"  '  vn  1  (lin 

.i»    i-  .ire  "n.lc  .  f     1  nnr  !  '  n    '  'i  i  ^    via:'',',    '  ^  {  •■<■  ■ 


1  i  '/'-ar  •  V  on  f  i  1 1«'  i    a  i 

.■I  c  I  :     i  f  1  ;  •  ■    M  a  ■  :  a  '  i  M  a  ■    '  ■ '  ■  '  ■  I 

(In.  ^  -:  i  '  ■ .      ; ' 


> r ■  ;    in  n <  T 


>  '  r  -  *  Mn.■ 
n''"!(0■•■a  \\\  \\\.' 
( r  '  i  c  ;  ' '  I '  ■■  "  n    '■  !  1 
.   '..(»(    "  .  a  a  • 


^       *  d 


-iachu'-f??: ts )   provl(ies  conf  i  nnatiory   int"orm<it.i  'Vi  i'rom  ^rhe 
professional  fielda.     The  McBer  !  tudiies  found  TTicijoi; 
differences  in  groups  as  diverge  <.     nav  il.  otfic  and 
diplomats  on  levels  of  emp  ichy,  rho    ecog.ni  r  ion  of  non- 
verbal cues  and  other  estimates  of  roi  ■  ^;^kin^  ^ikillr..' 
Superior  performance  was  associated  with  advanced  psycho- 
logi^cai  development.* 

In  the  Minnesota  studies,   there  is  evidence  t' 
support  the  name  g^meral  conclusions.     In  studies  with 
preservice  teachers,  there  were  major  differences  in  the 
use  of  direct  versus  indirect  teaching  styles  (Flanders 
system)  according  to  Conceptual  Level  and  Moral  Reasoning 
Stage.     Also,  and  l^y  far  more  significant,  wafj  the  finding 
that  the  effect  iveqeiis  of  the  s  Ludent  -  teach«'r  supervisor 
was  a  function  of  developmental  f^tage.     High  stage  super- 
visors were  more  ac(  nate  in  evaluating  s tudi*ii t ~ t eachci 
performance  than  lower  stage  rollcavji'v^i       in  f/ic^  low 
C n  < :  p  t  Ur'i  1  and  Mu  r  / » 1  H  e as  on  '  ti g  s  t  a  g uy> (j  r  v  1  m  o  r  s  wh  e  i  ^ 
"irn.:iinatchecJ"  with  lii^'h    ]iriyv  nlxxdvur  teaclu^r:;  erroneously 
(.fvn  1  \iMtLHi  the  iTitudcnt    t(^'^chin^',  per f orriianct,* .     llif.h  staju' 

t  n '. I «•  n t   t. e :ic  1 ) e r  s  w i  1 1\  v  f.  f  (j c  t  .i  v e   ( J. n d i.  t: v.cl  1'  1  a 1 1 d « i  m  i  a  t  i  o u ) 
V .  i  tin  :.i  w e  r e  n  e  y,  a  t  i  ve  I  y  r  a  t  e  d  ^  > 1 1  a  s  abject  i  v  <  •  h  / \  ^:  1  s  h 
I  u Wi- L   .'J  I  a;',(.:     uj) e r v  i  s (i r s   (  K  .   .'i p r  1  n t h a II  ,    1 9  /  3  j  . 

Th\i'  ,    ihv  difference:;   i!i  r(»h;  |Mji  '  <jrniancc  i'loni 
ad'iU.;   Jn  r 'i  J.   ttj  adnJt'i   in  spec  i  fii.  <<jplt^:v  ticcupafion 

)  Hv! » V  .  ^t  (.■-  il  v.ilui'  J;it.a  lia::('   ].or   thr  a::M(')"t'  mi  th/it:  dr  im- ^ 

:,fa;*tr'    or   1(.'V(.'].!;  (;Mf>r  ju'oi.nj '>c  as  j'r'c.nl  i.c  t .  in 
•  i  J.U)H'T    ,s<.'n,;(',    liH'sc^  i  1  n^l  i  nj;  i;  *  a  r      ;il'U)  at    i(.'a:;t    p;M'*'J.  y 
V  J  OK  :.  ■  va  '  J  <lat  nd  f  rnni  V»' ,i  t  k i  n  '     v;f.>rl-'.  oti  '."o^^in  .  1  vc  I'i. ;■  j  J  i  '  v- 

A  ]  *  !  U'M}'!/  J  /.in  lu^r  li,:tvr  nccv.:.  ^(,'  tiic  '/.i  1  i  d.'.  f  iv'Ti  studic:  . 
'  1 1'l;  t.  i  on   K(  !a',(r<.  :  .    Iwr.    "I'r  j- f  (M  ve  t  "  !;ua,  ho(!  ap]>i'/iT's  t<' 

.'.  .s<  d.>  iTcrrur  ic'r-l.  ■  o  T  '  n y(.li(>  i  (n' ^  ^  ■■i  1  :iiari,  i  i  •,■  a*,  t  }  fot 
f  '        ;M  (  il  i.  (■  t  f.u' ^f  'n.UT'.";;- •  111   t.  (.n'u:h  m*!/'  ami  o     c  a  t  i  > i  :i  ] 

id"iM!)  ;t  ra  I  i'.jn    ( !    I/mk'.  Mi.-n ra 'd' a  ) 


f  1 1'  \  i  b  i  1.  i  !  y  <  >  r      \ a  I    i : ;  o  f  L  iMi  u  a  1  )  l.*  <  I  |  •  ( •  i  <    ;  •  (.  u a  1    ^  i  c '  1  '  1 
ilept^ndcnco  vt^rsns  i  n'k^pon(.i(.'tv:f  fl^'  /'M       Al-  lmurh  ''irlMn  i '; 
not.   a  c»o^»n.it  i.v(^ -dcv.vlo|)int»n!  t]ist,    it   (loc.'.  Hot    rt^qui  rt»  iniiv'i 
iii;i)M' nat.  Ion  ^  ^  .-u-'f^  f.hi}  lo^.i^al  i  (m  at  i  urwjhi  n  botv.'i'cn  :;va)\or; 
of   Iv::"   cor\]p]  ox  coiMiUi'/o  st/J^f'  func^    nnin^;  rind  f'lc'hl 
(l...'luMulonco  ,  'vi  ■  h  'ho  sane   for  hijhor  ntaf^c  pr^x:  (■:.^  s  i  nj'  au'^ 
fic}»l  i  nrcpt'ndeiua  .      iho  iviVii  (1.9  ?8)   dj^tailin,-  t  he 

r<'l  iMon  b(,»r.W(Mn  Ci>nc('r>?  \ia  1   I.cv('l    .'.tare  and  the 

ab  i  !  i  l  v  to  w  1 1  b  '■.  t  a  :^  (.1  b  7m  i  nva  i; '  i  i  ru'  an  <i  fob]  b'  ( -  r  ^'   ?;  t  u  d  i  i 

(1'^77)   o\itlininV  Hi/'b  '''^r'al   Dovf  1  opnu^nt    y,*  ;\yi'  .m'i  t.bc 
.ibfl^'tv  <  (>  )'r.';i:rt    tia.'  '■•ilrri.n  obcdit-ncf  rioipand::;  nro'.'i.u 


d(' vr  1  (M't'^aaW  i)     .'arc-'"  v/i  !  b  f  f  f'r r  i' ■.t  a(bi]  '    ix  r  f  ■  i  niian  c  c  . 
VJifl":  t:\at    (^:, '  ab  M  sb(>d ,  \n'  CrU    ni-v  *  \irn  to  v.'ba'    iu'(m!;.  to 
bf  diaif,'   fvlrb    ii'ol  f>;' i       t  la'iin). 

i'V';i-;ot..  \  n^  Ad'a  1. 1    ^'r^i\^/^  b',' 

■].'bc  1  M>' i  (J    i  ."   d/ni-'c  r  lu'.  1  V      ii'i^lf.      f'    '.vc  h.i-.a  t.m'mI 
re.,  .on   to  bciir'.a'   rliaf    i:";ot(  ,iri  !  bi'/bic       i.'.rc  .'dMh?; 

ran   Ta.ac  (  i'.tw  M'M'  rMn:]Mf>:lv,    'da  'i    ]v\  '  *;    iiiducc,      '  .i  riiii !  a.  t  c  , 
fvi         .         ;o  I        i"iinf'!r('  and  proi  k  't    )'5')v;*bi  ,    a. ■  bibn 

f)l''..a".'   V/M'^Til    S,r.'  .    \:v  V.'^^'f     df  vr  b  :ji!"i'M!      i  '  b'^fi    '..■(■  llViV.' 

v,'b  J  *    '  bi  •  (.'di  iL'  a  t    I  'iia  1    ^  d ■  ';  i  ^a  .i  " ;  mi  n'b  t      ( i  I .      ; -  f  >    1 «  '  '  "   '.■  (•  t 
on  v;  i  f  !i  it. 

■ "  M  r -  O  '  1  n  ;  '  '  f  •  !        (■'  ■  '  r-       t  o "  ♦  n ;  t ; i  !  r  1     ,     ( b  ■  I  > o  1 1  ■  bi  r : ; '    <  >]]    bo '/ i  n  i  . 

•.■i.(.v,-  b'n-|,:n   r'(.-d,,-|i  i,.o  Mrtt    »M!.v.  ;:o.'obc- 

i',<'i('l    !''a  t  1 1  V  i  ^  \'    ;ni('     b''.V' ^  Mjir'  tn*  (/[,',' i  -  ,1 1  b)";0',' 

'^N'X  sv'.tf';;,  hir'ao  "miooo-  br'io/if.o'  "  ".''no.,  v.b  i  1  o 
!  b-o  1:;    lua. ','   ;>i       m  •  a.  J  ■     b  >  a  ■  1  opi  ( •  ii '  .  i  1  t'tv.'ar'l  !."t-. 

cm;'  'Iov   ',  V  i;  t  (•' ;',      •    f  !:ni!i'b  t  -    oo  1  •' rn'   an-l  ao.  Iim-,.'  '.-.'r  di> 

J'      i.  'I'O  .      j',,r   ■ ;.,i':t    ^  an'   vo.i.r';  at    M  mow  ^  o  ,i  .   v/o  '^-o/n 
!  <  •  I.  '  1   ,  i*  •  !.  !  :o  f  !  ■;  1 ;     '  ' '      r  , ■  ■  o  :    (,o  *  , , ,  r  i  > >   d (  va  ■  !  .  m  : o ,  a  '  ,  i  i  '  v 

<  ,  r  I  (  =  ri  t  !   d     p  -ff  "     ^  ■  '  ^         ^  '  ■  ;(.0         (  f-     /  '  wi      .  n  ■  O   J  "  1      (       t  T  s  . 

:b:     -o  •:!>"■    "      'o         r      ,  .     ^ t     i       »  i  ■  '  '  ,  1 
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The  larrelv  at  h(,'or(M  i  (.'mI  hi.f:t  nr  v        p.tst  research  '  llr.rt:*. 
has  yif'MfMl  .S])ar^;e  benefits.     Devel  <,'prT^  Mta  I    rhet)rv.   oi  ^hc 
jther  haiv.l,  prcsi^nts  an  in!.eresrinK  and  .'.ufl*  •  c  i  en  r  1  y 
coiv.plex  new  paradirm  (in  the  i:u!^;!  <>enr;e)   f(U-  t.eachi'r 
Cfluc'it  lon  thai   we  sh'.uld  all   ey.ami.ne  earefnllv.     As  no^  ed 
at   ihe  outspt,   ihv  rheorv,  or,  more  a^'curafev/,  Mm.! 
theories  are  L*mer^;en  r  ,     T^i  addifJnn  to  the  t  vo  v}:\]nt- 
the-'rists  preva-n-    at.   t  tii  s  eon^'erenc*- .   rVere  is  an  iin])r('s- 
;;ive  li-st   o^*  ro  1  >  ea^uH's  n,..irty  Kohlher)',   IXavid       i!'  .  hnu' 
l.jM'vinj'rr .  V/iUiaTH  le^-ry,   T  herf    Seliiian,   Henrv  Dunon")  all 
working  to  detail   aspects  or  domains  ri   dvvel Dpnient  .  Swe':i 

ide.'i<;  can  provide  a   foGt.;n[;  or  fniiud.it  ioi  I'er  ed\:L' at.  lona  1  / 

developnu  nt.  .tl   proi»ra!us  , 

Tn  a  vinique  sense,    ihiJ  dr-vel  "{Miienla  I  tiiodol  suj'rt-^-^ 

lliar   ve  derive  praet  lev   froip  throrv  andi  \n.cv   >ye  ^'sa  -  -  that. 

i:;,  ve  can  deprive  t  hcorv  fy-oin  a  ea^tM'nl    exaiid  nai  I  (^n 

prac:t?.;*e.     "rrwtico  is  nor  a  s«  eo^nrl- c  1  a ■iei::^.'ity  f^)r 

luoAL^  too  stupid         rhinV.  a>    a  t  bi?or  (  i  ea  1    leve]  W-vhcr. 

int  r*racV  i  on  rusnis    iu5;r  t'.n?.  .     rrac'ira'  /indMh^-orv  I'^ric? 

in  hand.      K  wr  roncen r  a.t  e  exclvisively  oe.  (Mf*;»'r,  h<ifa 

n  r'v  d  Lni  a  i  '".hed  . 

Thus,    the  'piestinn      'i:'.rst   wr-  vs'i  i  t    voars-   ^'o^'  .  ."rc^ 
ii/\sn-  res^arrh  or  can        wow  df^rivf   i  neor  ■>  let  c  Vol 
prnisi    i  n^'  !Mr.de]!>   for    i  ns  t  rar  t  i  on  V     To  .  onio  (h;-r;'<  . 
..ruu-^o,   such  an    uisva-r  <lep<Mid^         one's  owti  ■  i  rv;  /.s      >  U"v) 
knr^wleil^.e   is  jniioralod.     'Yhr    Icvt  1 'MnMsif  1 1    .jrw' t  (  r-o  I  v 
suy-iMstr;  tha^    inU'S.se'ion       ■  vaM.Mi  th(^or7  .nol  pr.u  'ice 
rov)re'a>nt      t)ie  r'^n(»r,it  <m- .     I'd]  i  pv;i  r.-^  the  ^'\n"i    lav.'ici  fia-^s' 
wrl  .    theorv  and  prarfJcf  ai'o  diffofent    sides  o'    the  saino 
coin  and  t  es  i       ;i  n  Mu*  re^l   v-ifld,   n('t    t:M'    i  a'M)r  i  /  oi  v  . 
Since  a.l  1    hel  '^n -r  is  a  ^nn-.-tTon  <^''   tbo    :  nt.  (/rac  i  w.ti 
person  and  ^rivirontue  I    y?>-V  5).   \a>  :n  c  tiM    ex.si^pt    froi":  Mic 
s:<nie  I;iws,     As  a  re'    M.    J  stroniO-V  nr",c  itvoots  i^t  a 
(U-/fO,opntent  .)]   r/>(wO    f(o'  a'iuMs,    even  t  !iou|'.h  .'ill  -bo 
MiisvcT-s  are  no?    vet    m:   f  rom         i  c  ri'scarc'v.    furMuo-   I  sat 


trvoat  field  bnsed  cxprrinenfs  thpmr.olvos  arc  basic  r(-'- 
search  !;rom  a  (levelopmental   ])or,spective .     Thorc  is  nothin); 
scf  practical,  as  a  p.ood  theorv»  as  a  Lewin  would  say.  Hy 
carefully  ex.nninin^;  actual  "boBt  shot*'  practice,  wo  can 
more  tvAly  illuminate  needed  theoretical  reformulations. 
Thus,  although  heretical,  a  basic  developmental  as'iunption 
1*5  thot   the  basic  and  the  applied  are  not  sequintial,  but 
rather,   interactive.     Wliat  we  need,   in  any  case,  is 
cluster  d  research  and  deveIo[)ment  |;',roup3  to  chart  new 
paths  and  new  pro^^,rans.  > 
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APPKNDiy  A 


Toward  an  Inivtructional  Model. 


The  following'',  svimmary  of  ins  r.ruc  t.  i  ona  1  isjiucs  v-i-: 
prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  llandica]ipi  (i 
and  represents  a  section  of  a  lar^'er  paper,   "Adult  Dcvd- 
opment  and  Lea4J|^**^^P  Training';  for  Mains trt'ar.i  Education" 
by  N.  A,\and  L, 'T.  Sprinthall. 

T/lie  appendix  presents  a  (iiscussion  \)f  thu  .stati'  oi 
the  art'^for'a  possible  developmental  aiproach  to  insrrvi^.e 
teacher  education.     It  is  intended  as  a  siippltment  to  the 
main  themes  in  the  Overview  and  in  the  Special  Tapers.  H 
is  not  intended  to  preempt  a  full   and  complete  examination 
of  the  key  issue--namelv,  does  a  tleveioprnental  concc^ption 
of  adult  functioning  improve  our  ability  to  understand  and 
predict  adult  performance.     Does  this,   then,   become  a  sir.- 
nific^nt  y^oul   for  educational  propr aufriin^/:' 

On  the  basis  of  current  studv  vith  ;u\n^  t  inservict* 
teachers  both  at  the  [University  of  h'innesota  .ind  at  St. 
Cloud  State  University,   and  ext rapnlar i nv  frop  studies  vith 
elementary  and  secondary  school  cluldren,  a  deve Icjpmenta  1 
approach  includes   the  followin;',  elenents. 

1.     Growth  v' '^ward  nore  compl(»x  levels  of  co'/ni  t  i  ve 
developmental   functioning,  appears  to  be  nost    influenced  by 
placinp;  persons  in  sip,niricant  role-takini'  ex(ier  i  ences  . 
There  is  a  substantial  diflerence  between  ro 1 e- pi  ay i (sim- 
ulation,  K,anes,   fantasy  tri])s,   etc   )   -ind    ict\ial   r(jl  <•  -  tak  i  ns' . 
In  the  latter  case,   the  person  is  exnta'ted  to  perform  a  nev,' 
and  somewhat  more  complex   in  t  er' -  per  sona  i   tasb.  than  one':. 
owT\  current  [)referr(ui  mode.     The  f-xp('rience   is  dirfM-f  arwl 
active  as  (opposed  to  vicarious  .n\d   indirect  .     I'or  exampl*'. 
witbi  leenaKers.   rt^  1  e- t  ak  i  n>^    involved  .»  pupil  actuallv 
learnini<  to  counsel   a  peer,   or  teacbinr,   iunlot   hi^b  p\ip  i  1 . 
or  "co- teachinr,"  iti  a  rnirsery  lichool.     K'jt   j)reservir(  and 
inservice   teachers,   role- taking'   involves   t('/icbirn'  then, 
counseling',  skills   /uid/or  sujn'rvisinn  ski  lb.,   or-   tp  nnplcv 
ra^w  teachin)^,  "models,"     Kevin  Kvan  snnie  vr.n  .  .'u-o    .u    (  '.ted 
the  conce|)t  of  cr  os  s^- t(»  1  (.    (Tainhi^*.  nr   )  o  I  e  - 1  a'- ^  *'oi 
teachers,     AltbouKh  nev'er   formal  Iv    i !' p  !.  et-ien  t  ed  ,    tbic  idet 
still  seems  vali(i.   nanulv  ^k.'t^    ^'dncifin"  pr  <  •  f  C    .  i  pn/i  I 
throui'h  direct   ve^  niultiple  pr  n  *  C     i  c  vm  1    role,  i-i'/lii  ';mt«'1v 
act   as  .1  s. firnuln::   tn  i<.>v;tb 

aspect:,   o m  u"  h  ey.  pe  r  i  » -nr '   i  -     '  ■  <  ' '      '  ■  i  <     '  i'-  ■  m,  ■        N  ,  /  i     ^  ,  1  v 
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.  ti '.'  'J  I  •  t  ,  ii  M  1 1  :  ^  r:  ;■,  i  y/.u  ;  ■  i  •  :i  r  /  p  1 ;  i  1  ( ) o  i  - 
:\   '  :  I  •    '  ■ '  M  •   '  I  \  ^  n  .  :   !  ^ .  *  i  •  ■  i    ♦  1 1  i '    .  >    ,  •  1 1  <  ■   "  p  u  > .  h  -  |  >  i  ri " 

.V  r   .1 '  "     '  ;  -      .in  r  i  ♦  r.  *  i  .i  1    ym  i  :i  ♦ 

•I-  :        af    ^  !■(    •■'..1.  -.\-!^';t>_  Dm!-  tsh  i-..iv  he 

■ '  'fi  I  I ./  .!   !  1  !  t  !■  1  J- 1- '  .ir         .  fv  !  ■  1   (  o  :-.v;i 

Vhit    '.•(•  ii.  c'l  i-    '  !.(^   ](  -TTiiir.'   [">!{,'.,(  i  a  1  ar^Mici' 

in  ■; •  II  f  :  I'M  1 'r'ir.'l'-     !'  r  y.  (>vi(>;ict  •   r( W  c  - 1      i  iv-'   t  h;a    i:  ni'i" 
(  l.iM-  !■«  vorul  t  hi:  rr.r."''  I'l'^i'  bt.'li^'.:  (lie    ■iM.'.p         an   i  ml  i  \m' 'lua] 
li'-UTi-l"  1      I  ak  i  a  .■   rr'il('  a    'J  sM;  i    '  r  in  ^    i  *!u(;  a,  t  i 

I'.i  •>  -  <  .'au  a  f  i  \M-  ,uM  i\'if  .'       |'( -nil  i  n;-  n\u^n  t  hi-     a  1  i  bra  t  i  ni^  i 
t  lu^   <.'xpc  r'  i  vu  Mai   "r;a  t  (  i 


hi.  •;«•  1 'jii-'fa  II  r  .1 1  •  ;f  a^  (    f!  i  f"  t'rr  i-i.t  t-;    iir;|)lv  naittf  flitl'i'i'- 
laua-':         *  >a'    iiiili.il    .il»ili"v   *  o  r  'li-taVc       I'or    cxariipl.'.  in 
•iu:-;'    i;!'    rhr    ,i'hi",I   :. Tu.i  i  (■  ■;  ,    it    v  i:    t-ltar   tha^    the  d       1. 1  )j) - 
run*Milv  'ia.r»ir(     junic*  1  irli  ]ii[m«1''  {..auld  nut   vairk.  I'f- 

fri'Tjvt'lv   ill    1  ri  laMva  lv  iwi   tiucMirt-f!  I'na'   :;cli()nl  (I'rcu.is, 

^  ^r.  tin    <  fhrr  liai'i,    f.'liililrin   in  Lhat    saa^ir  nyv  and 
;f  it'r  raai^M'  culd  \:nrV  c- 1  )  utM.  i      i  v   in  a  more  lii^dily  :;trur 
!M7»'d  (.  r  a  »s -  ai'L'  tfachiii)'   a  ?  s  i  ^th   -n^    in  :\   !  !' ad  i  t  i  on  a  1  clc-int'n- 
rarv  M.iino'  "n'ta^ir.bt  ,    1^^7^)       At    jcas!    baiaal  (;n  ("l  nic.'»l 
.vi'iMU'c.   If    apjuai'  .   as    if    ri-adnTf,         iiicxlcst    fa^K  ep  t  n.a  I 
Ia".'cls  have  diiritulr"  -  mdc  r  '  t  and  i  n     .ia  !  aLc-'ptins-  v/liv  tliev 
c^i'ild  rra*pl'>v   coi'M'a,   fa  m  n  r,  f  ]  j  ii  j-   {      bn  i  due     fO:    'i;all  r.ianip 
i  j-^.  .  f        t  i  on   f'jf  >'M  i  i; t  la 'at'ii'd   ili-^^r.        :ucb  a   ro  1  f  -  ^  al-' i  m', 
ixpi'r  finfc  I'  a  V  lait   bf  finpiaipi*  i  at  c  ,   aT    Ica.f    at    the  out.  act. 
t  fii    t  bcs  t'  t  e.ai'hr'r'  'i 

*,        In    iild:(i'i;i   1,(1  'I'lil"  J  xfH'M  .Tua  ,    rhcM     i  •,  a 
la-rviJiU'  '"or    c'lia  t'wl     \vu\   (  -  a^  t  i  tan 'M  •   ^nidrd   jaa' J  pt  f  i  nn  . 

\\\  ;i  b't,'*.>a'V  ';taaa  ,    rbis  i'i«ana   'ha'    nntxarriWicd  iXiu-r  i  '  nL'r 
rii:.acs  the  pcinf  .     I'l  iv/t-vrr  .         hav(    fcund  th/it    if  tacpiiiaa'. 
( 1  ti;.  v  t  ;    all   i  tiiaal  i  Tia  T  L'  rdiir'- 1  r  »'aai  T    to   tbij,  (a)iicM]'f    t  n,al'(» 
it   va.ad'       A;>na 'a.-n  f  1  /  ,    f  he  jMiuaal   tdnoat  'onal   ontti  aiai' 
Ta>t'lv  t.(  ai  be'    .ni\a)!.(^  \]<  X:  to  ra'lort    op^n  loal   txi>«.  *  i  era  . 
\'of,  al  ul T  V  '.(a:;',    to  \':\r\-   h'Mt    \  \\r  ni  n  i  Ma  1    to   tbr'  n(  1 1  ••<.■>:  i  !, - 
tciit         In   a    'aa'ir'.   <  ^      i  a  <    i  -  a  t  ;*  ■.'     ,('b<a.'l    rla':  ras  ,    i';(a.t  tton- 
•M'or'.   M  i'i;u  d    (d  bfdif'\a    'bit    "va.)'.''."   ";ad"  and  "dvnanato" 
lap  :•(••  ta. '  cd   t  la       m  ip  1  c  t  (>   '  bo  . .  nnan;   ^>n'     'inan.  oir.o  f  i  t)n:;  .  ff 
1  ra  a-a'a  \' i  (  »'  '  1 1   c  r    i  (  r>    t(athoT>;   /ira-   a.Sra'<l    to  l'(a'|)  a    jcj  i- 

na).  ,    Hio   ?  ('Milts   aia^   a-  ••all.;/  iia-iaia   at    ix'St        As   a    rcadt  , 
it    s(aai;a    ibit.    (laidiinr  piisdn:;  bov;  t  (>  a';b  (mu- a  t  i  on  s  ,  oxaiia- 
ino   <  /.p(.'r  i  taua'   TroMi  a  \-at-ii.tv  (d     .i(va,.    i.l  r    ,    i      at  ^oa'M 
((.♦•'pial.    to  till    L'xpor- ia  !ua-   a.,   a   i^'-v/tb     f  i      1  a .  b'atnrallv, 
tbo?a'  /ii  o  aJ/aivs         a    m»  (  ai  bi  ;M*'Mp  v/bo  ,    f"<'r  '.diat<a<r'  ira 
■  .(,n  .   ar<    la  f  I  o.a  i  va- .    vet    f  -a    ♦  b(    na"'ritv,    >.  t  nu- 1  Mr  cd  ii-arn- 
i  rn-   SO'        ia"M.n' a.  i mi  priMi;fitt^  r  i  roi  ■   a,  ''xai'tiaiat  i  iJi'i  . 
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,(ft    '.ot  r   b.-i]  inr(    'a a '.;r(.ri   fb<'   \i  i]    ("-'p*  I  i(aac  .'tra^  '  bi  s. «,  oaa.  i  (  a  i  / 
J  ( .f  1  o  r  f  1  ■  '11  '  t  r  a  '  i  '  a         '  a  ^  ■  >   i  »  •.  b   \ ;  i  <   .    I  ( a  a  ■  i  •,  o  t   ,    '  a '  i  '■  i  • :    to    i  a  ( •  i  •- 
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ti^achin^'  proKrain,    tULoririK  two  or  thret  hours  per  wt'fk  w;is 
as  effective  as  10  to  12  in  effecting,  the  level  of  psycho- 
lop,ical  TDatiiriCy  as  long  as  there  wa.s  n  weekly  serm'n.nr. 
Without  the  guidetl  reflect  ion  there  v.'.ms  no  discernible  ef- 
fect on  volunteer-only  tutors  (Fxun,   1^77).     A  current 
study  in  elementary  schdols  indicates  that  with  peer  teach- 
infi^   ("regular"  children  and  trainable  mentally  retarded 'r,) 
the  sane  findihp,s  hold  to  an  even  p,reater  def»ree,  Under 
supervision  that  is  careful  and  continuous,   the  regular 
children  develop  more  effective  role-takinf.  and  empathy 
skills.     Under  volunteer-only  conditions  with  minimal  .super- 
vision,  the  "regular"  children  became  more  ne^^ative  tow.ird 
the  critical  of  TMR ' s   (Blum,   1978)1     Bruinlnks   (1978)  also 
found  thaft  under  the  random  conditions  in  most  classrooms, 
"rep^ular"  children  accorded  mainstreamed  children  increaji- 
ingly  lowered  social  status.     In  some  sense,   this  may  be 
only  the  most  recent  example  that  experience  by  itself  may 
be  educative  or  mis-educative .     It  is  certainly  clear » that 
a  main  element  must  b('  a  genuine  balance  between  experience 
and  reflection.     Guided  integration  appears  essential. 

b      Pro^'.rams  need  to  be  continuous      Thljj  is  perhaps 
overly  obvious.     A  sin)^,le  three  credit  course  will  rarely 
pr(^vide  a  suf^  ciently  indt»pth  experience  to  produce  r,ip,- 
nificant  chan^^.e ,     The  follownp  studies  noted  earlier 
(McAuliffe's   1976  revie\:  of  hurnan-relat.  iyn  training,  "park- 
aj'^es")  plus  the  national   study  by  J(*yce,   Yarr.er  ancl  Howt  y 
("19  77)  clearly  document    the  ineffectiveness  of  br  'ef,   ejn - 
sodic,  weekend  "type"  learninr.-     The  t         line  for  svj;n'^l- 
tanr  chanp,e  probably  should  extend  over  at  least  one  year 
period.      In  one  of  our  prcnects   (01a      Rj^r ln*.hal  1  ,    1978)  we 
found  that  p,roupinf^.  or  clustering',  teachers  by  schorM.  build- 
ing, ^aakes  it  niore  po  sible  to  provide  continuous  supervi- 
sion on-site  while  teachers  were  asked  to  transfer  their 
newly  learned  t(^achin^',  models  to  their  own  classrooms. 
Nuch  1  rr.  been  v/ritten  by  Miles  and  tjcherf.  on   the  relative 
is  olation  of  classroom  teacheis.     S\icb  an  environmental  fac- 
t  )r  ni.".y   imb-'ed  influen^'e  why  :o  little  new  learning',  trans- 
Irr;.     Without  continuity  dux  '  viy,  both  the  ac  niisit.ion  and 
tiansJ'er  phase,  nev;  i  ns  t.T'uc  t  i  )na  1  technique:;  may  be  plac-ed 
({uickly  Into  ilt.sk  drawers  ot)  tt)p  of  new  c'urr.j"ulum  y.uide'i. 
Tbu  ;  .  as  a  nvsul  t  .   both  nev;  techniquef"  and  nev,'  content 
q u  i    1 1  y  Ka  t h er  d\i s  t . 

(>  .     Since  deve  1  (..piiient  al    .sta^;e  r.rowth  represent;.  by 
definition,    ftin'.' t  ionini'  at    a  new  anti  niore  complex  level, 
i  n:a  rur:  t:  i  on  nereis   to  ])rovide  i'or  both  personal  support  .nul 
challeiUM'.      The  ^,^'^'•^'^''1 1  T"<Jlf*  <>f  the   leatler  must   include,  at 
a  n-  i  n  i rnuni ,    t:  he  a b  1  )  i  t  y  t  o  mode.'  1   a  va  r  i  e  t  y  o  f  t  e a c h  1  n y 
mcnlels.     lloweve?',    bv  itself   'hat  probably  will  n(U  be 
eniMiK.h.     A  ktjv  )M*a/,et  ian  corn  ept   j*  s   that   deve  1  ( -[tmeni  in- 
volves  tb.c  [)MH  esf;  of  up  la- 1  t  i  i)  5',  or  u]nMidini;  otu,''s  cu/rrnt 
•tare   (aiiti  ;;tate         enn-i  1.  i  hi' i  uvi)  .      r.nrb  upcTiuinr.  cvtate.'-. 
d  ). '.onaiire  nr  a    itaM'  (^t  j.(ini  J  i  ))ra  '  i  c»n  .     The  i^crsor- 
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aniM'ij'tf*  to  i  vu' or  por --ire  t]\c  ncv  wil,(»  t}a»  oM  v.irhout.  really 
ch'.inr.iin'  ^'^^^  one's  ov;u  "ild"  way  of  procfss  u^'. 

and  porcei  vi  nj'  t'xpL*r  \  t-ru.  r  (iocs  not    ically  chanK*'  then, 
"j'l^iH  c;i  chanr,i*!"     V.Mlliatn   lairn^s  refer;  I'll  to  '.})is  as  "old 
fo^'eyisi'i, "  chanr,i?  the  nev  into  the  faiMillar.     His  three 
year  old  child  t  a\ii',hl.  .^unes  the  conceiit  when  the  cliild 
called  a  cork^icrew,   "bad  scissors"  and  an  er/',,   a  "hall." 

riew  Learning;  in  a  dev*jlopnu?nt:al  sense  requires  we 
artviallv  t'.ivo  up   trhe  old,    lesr.  a(ionuate,  more  concrete, 
les     empathic,  more  styli/ed  sysloni  of  thonp,ht  and  action. 
The  stability  whieh  a  less  adequate  sta^.e  mav  oHer  can 
often  become  .;n  extremely  well  entrenched  barrier   to  chan^',e . 
Any  effective  instructional  model  must  offer  iTiajor  personal 
support  as  a  dlr  ec^flj^par  t  oi  the  instruction,  not   a.s  an  in- 
direct service  or  ad  ^inc.,t    "theranv."    Separatinj^,  the  person 
frfim  "old  learning    may  be  similar  to  the  ?',rievinr;  process, 
for  some  at    least.     In  any  case,   our  work  with  inservice 
teachers  cr)nvinces   js   that  siKuificant   professional  devel- 
f>pment    is  painfulc    .;ii^ii  1  ar  ly ,   Clvde  I'arVer's   (  1978)  pio- 
neerinp.  s!  U(/.7  oi'  iMof essional  adult   t^rowth  for  collep,e 
level  pr')l»>s'sors  clearly  sunp,ests  the  need  for  careful  an<i 
-continuous  fjupport   as  ^enuisite  for  f'hanf'/-.     His  work  seems 
to  indicate,   at    least    fVy  ii^ference,   that  thi*  ])roblems  of 
Inservice  lor  I'letrii  ntary  and  secnndary  teachers  pale  by 
.:(nni)arison  with  (  ol  1  t."'.e' pro f es sor  s  .     In  an;    case,  higher 
ord.er     kills  repri'sent    the*  challenj'.e,    interporson|ri  respon- 
siveness/empathy the  "supnort  .  / 

/.     A     inal  pnint.     A  person's  curr<  nt  st 
psychol  o)' leal  d(.*vclt>pnent  -na  r  url  t  y  reprerient  s  th  current 
preferred  moiie  of  f  unc  t  i  c>ni  nr.  -  -  no  t  a  i>ermanent  cla^sifi^ca 
tion.     Hunt  use:    the  phrase  "ac  cr*s's  ib  iTl  t  y  cbanreI"^to  de 
noTe  the  currr^nt  mode  that    an  individual    t  eiuis  ti 
a  >'.eneric   sei\se,    (hi'  staj'*.  then  tells  us  v;here  t 
bey'.in  where  the  aduTt   learner  is. 
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TOWARD  TEACHING  AS  A  Slf. LF-RENEV/ICJG  CALLING 


Doup^Lis  H.  Heath 
Haverford  ColIep,e 


To  under  St:  and  the  continuing  professional  develoD- 
inent  of  a  teacher  requires  a  model  of  how  healthily 
functioning  adults  continue  to  prow  throughout  their 
occupational  lives.     Psycholo^^y,  «till  overly  preoccupied 
with  children  and  adolescents,   cannot  yet  provide  such  a 
general  model.     Only  a  few  researchers  have  studied  the 
development  of  adult  ;  over  several  d''?ca(.les  to  determine  if 
there  is  any  orderly  pattern  to  their  continued  develop- 
ment.    x\nd  only  a  few  theorists  (Rrikson,   1963;  Loevinp.er, 
1976)  have  dared  to  provide  a  model  of  the  developmental 
tasks  that  adults  face  at  different  times  of  their  lives. 
However,  models,   like  Krikson's,   that  describe  di^fere/it 
adult  stap,es  (e  identity,    intimacy,   j'.enerau ivi ty ,  and 

integrity)  are  so  hopelessly  v:i^,ue  that  they  have  not 
f,enerated  much  specific  research.     Although  vocational 
researchers  (Havi^d^urst ,   1964;  Her.shenson,   1968;  Shenpard, 
1971;  and  Super,   1957)  have  souj^.ht  to  order  career  develop- 
ment throu^,hout  the  life  span,    the  focus  of  research  has 
been  alntost  exclusively  on  tlu*  early  sta^^es  of  occupational 
selection  and  identity  formation  rather  than  on  the  adult 
sta^^es  of  commitment,  productivity,   and  matuiity.  or  on  the 
topic  of  chan^in^.  occupational  identity  (Hall,    1971)  that 
nviy  occur  in  middle  age  or,   increasinf'.ly ,   in  the  mid- 
thirties. 

1.     Resp.irch  on  Adult  nevelot)mcnt 
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of  healthy  growth,  maturing,  and  conpetence  in  selepted 
exemplars,  of  mature  and  immature  male  acJults.    The  study 
has  led  to  the  creation  of  a  model  of  the  maturing  adult 
(Heath,  1965),  to  tests  of  its- generality  inJdifferent 
cultures  (Heath,  1977b),  aud  to  studi,e8  of  how  young  adults 
actually  mature  when  in  college  (Heath,  1948)  ar^in  their; 
first  careers  (Heath,  1976a,  1977c).    The  model  has  been  • 
found  to  comprehend  the  types  of  growth  found  during  lAfes^* 
years. 

•    A  longitUdin|il  study  of  men  studied  as  college 
freshmen,  uppexjclassmen,  and  as  adults  in  their  early 
thirties,  provides  some  empirical  data  that  are  ^relevant 
fo^  understanding  the  professional  development  of  teachers. 
Tlie  sample  Included  teaahers ,  uhysicians,  lawyers,  business 
managers, ^ministers  ,  and  other  orof essiojials .    The  men  had 
been  intensively  studied  in  college  (i.e.,  more  than  100 
measures  of  their  academic  competancei  nerson^lity^^nd  , 
psychological  healthlne^ss  were  amiable).    They  j^e 
restudied  even  more  intensively  when  adults.  Several 
hundred  measures  of  their  adult  maturity  and  competence  had 
been  secured  from  psychological  tests,  specially  designed 
questionnaires,  interviews,  and  ratings  by  th^r  wives, 
friends,  and  professional  colleagues.    Since  the  measures* 
and  findings  of  the  study  have  been  reported  elsewhere,  I*  • 
mention  only  those  findings  directly 'relevant  to  under-" 
standing  adult  development  (1976a,  b,  c,^  1977a.  c,  1*978). 

First,  ^^he  evidence  consi^stently  confirms  that 
maturing  can  continue* throughout  the  early  adult  years. 
Even  the  most  disorganized  and  immature  college  men  s 
improved  considerably  in  their  mental  health  over  time. 

Second, '^a  man's  emotional  maturity  when  an  % 
adolescent  generally  predicted  his  maturity,  relative  to 
that  of  the  others^  of  the  sample,  when  an  adult. 

Third,  of  51  determinants  that  Vn  affect  maturing  ' 
during  early  adulthood,  those  nhat  contributed  mf''-t,/in 
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declining  order  of  influence,  were  wife  as  a  person,  tyoe 
of  occupation,  role  atf  husband,  occupational  way  of  life, 
occupational  associates,  home  atmosphere,  and  graduate*- 
professional  school. 

Fourth,  different  tyoee  of  occupations  have 
different  maturing  and  inunaturing  effects  on  a  person's 
^      continued  growth',  though  we  still  have  little  definitive 
knowledge  about  the  8p%cific  effects  that  teaching,  for 
'/>xample,  has  upon  contint^d  maturing  (Kohn  &  Schooler, 
1973).    Generally,  howevet,  the  principal  effects  of  a 
professional  occupation  during  the  early  vocational  years 
are  1)  to  further  the  development  of  analytic,  logical,  and- 
relational  thought;  2)  to  confirm  a  man's  professional 
identity,  enhance  his  self-confidence,  and  deepen  his  sense 
,  of  self-directed  autonomy;  3)  to  make  one  more  aware  of  his 
values;  and  4)  to  increase  his  awareness  of,  sensitivity 
^.0,  and  care  for  other  persons.     The  primary  immacuring 
effects^  of  a  profession,  particularlv  of  its  demands  on 
one's  energy  and ^ time,  are  1)  to  narrow  and  constrict  one's 
interests  and  activities,  like  reading  and  community  acti-  • 
vities;  2)  to  distort  one's  social  relationships,  limit 
one's  intimate  friendships,  and  adversely  affect  one's 
emotional\and  sexuaX  i^elations  with  one's  spouse  and 
children. 

Fifth,  men  who  are  more  well  adapted  (not  Just 
^  adjusted)  vocationally  are  more  likely  t^jj^have  happier 

marriages  and  satisfying  sexual  lives,  be  ^re  competent 
*    fathers,  and  have  more  mature  interpersonal  relationships. 
In  other  words,  a  core  set  of  qua^ties  mediates  effective- 
ness in  fulfilling  diverse  adult  roles  (Heath,  1976a). 

Sixth,  the  happier  adult  male  was,  when  adolescent. 
Judged  by  others  to  be  more  itra^ure,  was  more  integrated  and 
.  autonomous  ^nd  had  better  reflective  control.    He  matured 
more  since /college  than  did  the. less  happy  male.    As  an 
adult  the  happy  man  was  more  psychologically  hefJ  thy  and 
ipatu^re,  more  competent  in  fulfilling  varibus  adult  roles, 
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more  sexually  compatible  with  his  wife,  more  well  adapted 
vocationally,  and  had  wanner,  closer  relatlonal^lps  with  his 
colleagues.  > 

Seventh,  measures  of  scholastic  aptitude  and.  college 
grades  did  not  predict  much  later  in  lift.    Some  evidence 
suggests  that  adolescents  of  high  aptitude,  particularly 
quantitative,  may  when  adult  be  less  l«tcrpcrs6nally 
mature »  less  well  Integrated,  and  value  power  and  economic 
r«ther  than  altruistic  or  other-centered  wlationships  more 
highly  (Hcjith,  1977a).  ' 

Eighth,  the  most  pervasively  powerful  adolescent 
predictor  of  the  widest  r^ngc  of  adult  vmpetencies/as  • 
well  as  for  the  adult,  was  a  person's  psychologies!' 
maturity.    The  emotionally  mature  college  male  is  more 
mature  as  fin  adult,  is  evaluated  by  judges  to  be  more 
psychologically  and  physically  healthy;  is  more  well 
Bdaptpd  vocationally;  has  closer,  more  intimate  relations 
with  otKers;  has  a  more  satisfying  marriage;  and  Is  judged 
by  his  wife  to  fulfill  the  various  roles  of  a  husband  more 
adequately.  ^' 

Given  that  psychological  maturity  is  so  powerful  a 
predictor  of  the  adaptability  of  an  adult'/  the  key  questions 
become,  **What  is  meant  by  maturity?"  and/'How  Is  it  related 
to  the  process  of  continued  professional  development?*' 
Considerable  evidence  now  confirms  tha^t  the  more  mature.  In 
contrast  to  the  less  mature,  adult  Is  more  able  to  artlcu*- 
late,  syrtbollze  his  experience.    A  more  mature  person  Is 
more -reflective,  more  accurately  aware  of  one's  self,  one's 
'  mojplves,  and  one's  Relationships  w^lth  others.    Such  a 
I  person  Is  also  ^ore  allocentrlc ,  the  second  dimension  of 
I  maturing,  bhat  Is,  capable  of  taking,  in  Dewey's  words,  a 
multiplicity  of  perspectives  1  of  empathlcally  understanding 
another«9erson' s  view.    One's  thought  Is  mor^  analytical 
and  logical;  one  Is  able  to  predict  accuratelv  ^re  what  • 
others  think;  one's  values  ate  more  other-centered  and  one 
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,18  more  Oolerant  and  understanding  of  others.    A  jiore 
mature  personals  also  more  well -integrated,  thfe  third  prin- 
cipal dimensibn  that  defihes  healthy/ growth.  One's 

.   thinking  *is  more  differentiated,  relational,  and  ccmsis- 

\tent  and  one's  conc6(\t  of  one's  self  is  also  more  integrated 
Ahte'S  values  are  more  consistent  and  one  is  able  to  estab- 
lish  more  reciprocally  mutual  and  cooperative  relation- 
ships.    The  mature  person  is  also  a  more  stable  person,  the 
fourth  dimension  of  maturing,  ""l^^e's  thought  processes  ani* 
not  as  readily  disrupted  by  persorial  bias  or  stress,  ki 
Erikson  suggests,  oi\^  has  a  mor^  stable  s^nse  of  one's  self, 
one's  values  are  more  ^table,  and  one  is  able  to  create 
more  enduring  relationships  with  others.    Finally,  a  mature 
person  is  more  autonomous .    Knowledge  and  coRnitive  skills 
can  now  bemused  in  a  variety  of  different  situations 
because  they  have  become  more  internalized  and  freed  from 
the  initial  situations  in  which  they  were  learned.    Such  a 
person  has  a  more  discriminating  but  independent  concept  of 
himself,  can  l}old  t^  his  values  undSr' attack,  and  la 
generally  more  indeppndetcit  and  self-reliant. 

The  model  assumes  that  any  person  of  any  age,  sex, 
ethnic  or  cultural  background,  matures  similarly  on  such 
dimensions  if  free  to  do  so.    Evidence  now  confirms  that 
the  model  does  differentiate  the  nore  from  the  ^Iqss  mature 

•  person  in  different  cultural  areas.    That  is,  the  more 
mature,  in  contrast  to  the  less  mature,  Anatolian  Moslem, 
Sicilian  Catholic  or  American  Protestant- Jew  is  more  able 

'  to  symbolize  his  experience,  is  more  allocentric,  inte- 
grated, stable  and  autonomous  in  his  cognitive  orocesses, 
self-concept,  values,  and  personal  relationships  (-Heath, 
1977b).    Evidence  ;from  dtudies  of  how  students  change  when 
they  are  in  a  powerfully  liberally  educating  environment 
also  confirms  that  they  mature  in  the  ways  the  moder 
predicts  (Heath,  1968).     U  is  clear,  though,  that  the 
pattern  of  healthy  growth  is  partly  a  function  of  the  type 
of  institution  in  which  one  is.    Socio-cultural  values  may 
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inhibit  certain  kinds  of  growth  and  encouraj^e  others. 
Women  teii^  to  be  socialized  to^  grow  more  on  the  allocentric 
than  the  i\itonomy  dimension;  men  are^expected  to  becbme 
more  autonomou3  tt\an  aliocentrift.    Since  fiuman  *beings  are 
domplex  systems,  too  extended  development  on  one  dimension 
relative  to  growth  on  the  others  may  Induce  ijesistance  to  ^ 
continued  development  and  may  distort  the  growth  process. 

,  Data  Suggest,  for  example,'  that  strongly  masculine  malej^ln 
our  soiciety  are  more  anxioi^s  about  expressing  their 
feelings  and  consequentlv  may  have  dif ficiilty  maturing  ,on 
the  integration  dimension.  *    \  r  * 

What  does  such  a  model  tell  us  abx)ut  the  professional 
development  of  teachers?    The-  model  actuall^f  systematizes 
the  process  of  vocational  decision-majjinst,  as  described  by 

^Ginzberg  (1951)  and  Tiedem^n  (1961),  and  Also  describes 
the  sequence  of  adaptation  to  a  profession.    -Choosing  a 
vocation  like  teaching  involves^maginati  ^ely  exploring 
one's  self  and  one's  world  (SymbOlization)  ,  ct>7Stallizing 
alternati^q  l^attems  of  choice'  (Allocentricisra) ,  tenta-  « 
tively tprgani^lVig  them  into  sequential  possibilities  (Inte- 
gration)^ choosing,  learniK^  mpre  and  tentatively  ■ 
implemenrtng  or  testing  the  worth  of  one's  choice  (Stabi- 
lization), and  finally  developing  increased  sel^-assertive- 
ness,  assurance,  and  control  (Autonomy).    In- conj^ast  to 
Erikson's  noti^)n  that  one  stabilizes  j^jje  *s  identify  in  late 
adolescence,  my  studies  suggest  thatVcaqsolidatloh  tff  one's 
Identity  as  a  teacher,  for  example,  may  not  occur  until  ^e 
mid-twenties,  after  one  hap  had  several  years  of  experience 
in  the  role  of  a  teacher. 

I  suggest  that  adolescent  psycholoj^ical  maturity  is 
such  a  powerful  predictor  of  subsequent  adult  cotnpetence 
because  the  dimensions  of  maturing  actu^i^lly  describe  those 
qualiij^s  that  are  critical  to  the  process  of  successfully 
adapting  to  the  demands  of 'adult  roles.    L^t  us  look  !at ^ 
a 'ult  professional  development  as  an  adaptive  problem.  The 
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early  years  of  teaching  confront  a  person  with  challenging 
and  frequently  severe  problems  to  solve  (e.g.,  what  to  do  • 
w^en  one  finds  that  what  on^  learned  in  education  courses 
does  not  work  with  an  ^actual  class;  how  *to  tdach  algebra  to 
30  very  heterogerieously  prepared  students) .    To  adapt  is  to 
Ijegin  to  reflect  and  analyze,  to  symbolifee  and  understand 
why  we  are  not  very  effe^jtive.    teachers  who  are  aware  of 
their  own  strengths  andWeeds  and  sensitive. to  those  of 
Mteir^tudet>ts  are  more  able  to  understand  accut:ateiy  *the 
nixure  of  the  problem  they  may  face.    S%,*  such  taach^s 
se'fiir^  out  other  teachers,  visit  their  classrooms,  «6ek 
a-sst stance  or  other  information;  they  seekNio  understand  ^ 
emp'athically  how  their  students  may  be  perceiving  them  and 
th«ir/ courses.    These  more  al^ocentrip  teiichers  can  analyze 
objectively,  accurately  understand,  ca#e*  €or,  and  A^esoect  ^ 
the  diversity  of  ;their  students.    These  qualities  may 
eventually 'help  them  to  discover  more  adaptable  ways  oS- 
solvin.?  Jthei^  classroom  difficulties.  '  Out  of  this'  empat?*hic 
search  may  emetge  sone  hypotheseV,  some  integrative  ideas 
about  *haw  to  t'cJbrdinate  different  teach^g  approaches  with 
differe>it  level^a  of .  student  dbility.    Teachers  who  can  see  • 
relationshtps*  more  clevly,  Who  can  be  spontaneoiisly 
themselv/'es  In  ^eir  classrooms  and  who  do  not  iiaven»> worry 
about  playing  a  role  with  their  sVud^nts,  who  have  more 
consistent  values  and  expectations,  and  whoXcan  create"  col« 
laboi^tive  working  relationshins  wtth  otlj«r  ttachers  and 
their  atudents'wilf  create  more  adaptive  ways  of  teaching 
tomorrow.    They  then  begin  to'te^t  out  their  ideas  to 
discover  thpse  which*  are  most  effective  for  each  particular 
cl^ss;  those  apiJroaches  that  Work  are  repeated;  eventually 
they  develop  some  habitual,,  more  stable  waya  of  teaching. 
Teachers  who  are  able  to  maintain  their  intellectual  . 
efficiency  when  despairing  or  upset,  who  have  a  sense  of 
self-confidence  and  certainty  about  their  ovhi  ability  to 
solve  problems,  who  have  ^ome  pei)^istent  enduring  commtt- 
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ment  that  enables  them  to  Icfeep  going  even  during  the  gilm 
month  of  Feb^ruary,  and  who  can  create  some  enduring  suppor- 
tive relaticlhshijxs  with  others  will  roost  likely  be  the  more 
effective  teachers,*  Att  sCfe  point,  such  teachers  wllJ  ^ave 
learned  to  so  cope  with  certain  problems  that  arise  the 
classroom  that^they  \:an  handle  them  deftlv,  afmost  intui- 
tively, even  automatically.    Such  teachers        have  some 
deeply  automatized  skills,  ways  of  relatlnpj^  that  are  mQ.re 
autonomous ,    Those  who  e'en  transfer  to  next  year's  clTas^s 
what  they  learned  from  prevl6u8  classes,  who  dp  not  falt^ 
apart  as  a  result  of  students*  criticisms,  whose  goals  do 
not  bend  to' every  new  educational  fashion,  and  who  can 
function  Independent ly^  of  constant  reassurance  and  support 
will  create  more  adaptive  ways  of  solving  the  dally  , 
problems  they  face.  • 

I  suggest  that  this  sequential  p];oblem-*solvlng  model 
may  also  describe  longer  cycles  of  professional  develop- 
ment.   The  early  yeaYs  of  teaching  are  deeply  reflecting, 
searchtng^,. expanding  ones  which  eventually  lead  to  stabili- 
zation and  automatlzatlcgn.    We  r^ach  an  equilibrium,  our  ^ 
rate  of  gfowth  slowA,  our  teachlnp  may  become^  more 
ifoutlnl^^ed,  and  our,  enthusiasm^  may  waver.    Me  risk  staslsf 
discontent,  unhapplness.     Soiqjb  men  I  stvidled  had  so  quickly 
mastered  their  pi&ofesslons  that  by  their  earl*y  thirties 
they  were  restlessly  bor^d  pnd  had  begun  to  search  for  new 
ways  to  growf.    A  perceptlVr  administrator  knows  when  It  Is 
time  to  confront  his  faculty  with  new  challenges,  to 
disrupt  entrenched, patterns ,. to  upset  the  Comfortable 
equilibrium  of  some  teachers*,    A  teacher  who  has  Interna- 
lized the  value^of  self-reitewal  will  discover  and  create 
ways  of  disrupting  his  equlllbrlun  by  Initiating  new 
problems  to  solve  In  order  to  reinitiate  the  next  cycle  of 
the  maturing  process .  /  ^ 

From  this  perspective,  to  continue  one's  prcffes- 
slonal  development  requires  much  more  than  returning  to 


summer  school  for  another  course  credit,  maa,terlrg  a  new 
technique,  or  fldcjllng  with  one's  currlcular  outline. 
Professional  development  Is  a  continuous  proems v>S^ 
^      characterologlcal  re-formation,  of  s^lf-renewal,  faf  being 
^       called  to  recommit  one's  self  to 'the  historic  goek  of 
education,  that  of  continued  healthy  growth.  ./ 

II.    Researchable  ♦Issues  About  Professional  Dev^loptnenc 
for  the  Next  5-10  Years 
Many  central  issues  about  teacher  development  'dre 
not  unique  to  teachers.    We  may  find  ^some  answers  to  such 
questions  from  studies  of  other  professionals.  For 
example, 'the  findings  I  cited  that  happiness  and  personal 
satisfaction  aVe  closely  related  to  interpersonal  maturity 
and  vocational  adaptation  suggest  these  questions:    "Is  the 
more  ^effective  well  adapted  teacher  a  h/iPpXer  and  mcfre 
interpersonally  mature  one?"    "What  is  the  nature  of  the 
reciprocal  relationship  between  professional  effectiveness 
and  such  psychological  quantises  for  teachers?"  Another 
critical  issue  is  to  discover  the  predictors  of  subsequent 
vocational  adaptation  and  senses  of  personal  satisfaction. 
The  longest  longl|:udlnal  study  of  development  (i.e.,  that 
initiated  by  Terman)  has  just  reported  that  subjective, 
factors  ffbm  early  adulthood,  like' ambition,  sense  of 
autonomy  in  decision-making,  persfstencef  pisychological 
adjustment,  were  the  best  predictor^  of  personal^  satflsfac- 
tl6n  and  fulfillment  of  sixty  year  olds.  Objective 
indicators  like  adolescent  grade  average  and  aptitude  did 
not  predict  subsequent  life  satisfaction  within  the  highly 
tainted  group  sidled  (Stars,  1977).    Other  studies  of 
very'^creaMve  adults  also  confirm  that  once  one  is  above  a 
bright  normal  level  of  intelligence,  personality,  rather 
than  intellective  factors,  predict  subsequent  productivity 
ojr  creativity  (Barren,  1963;  McKlnnon,  1960).  Such 
InSidlngs  fnom  studies  of  other  occupations  warn  us  that  in 
searcnin^^or  selection  criteria  to  predlcrc  subsequent 
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teacher  «f fcctlvcness  we  not  r^ly  too  exclusively  on 
achievement  end  scholastic  testtf  at  the  expense  of  identl-  . 
fving  more  predictive  personality  and  motivational,  I.e.  , 
peychologtcal  maturity,  attributes. 

Other  qurfstlbns  steiwnlng  from,  studies  of  oth6r 
pro£easlonaX«  that  may  help  us  to  understand  the  develop- 
ment of  teachers  are:    At  what  time  In  one's  professional 
career  and  under  what  circumstances  does  one  confirm  one's 
idenclty  as  a  taacher^    Is  such  confirmation  or  dlscon- 
f irmatlon  most  likely  to  occur  within  the  first  three  to  * 
five  ycara  of  teacltlng?    Do  teachers  continue  their  orofea- 
alonii  development  and  maturing  longer  than  other  profes- 
sionals, and,  if  so,  what  are  th^  specific  attributes  of 
their  occupation  th6t  act  to  spur  such  continued  growth 
(e.g,  .  intimate  issoclation  with  growing  youngstei:^,  ' 
changing  knowledge  base)?    What  arc  the  attributes  of  those 
teachers  for  whom  teaching  Is  central  to  their  identity  and 
upon  whom  teaching  has  a  major  continuing  jnaturlng  effect? 
Studies  suggest  that  parsons  who  are  more  "Involved"  with 
their  occupations  are  more  satisfied,  expect  more  of  them- 
selves, and  so  report  more  problems  with  their  work 
(Guria,  Veroff,  and  Feld.  1960).    What  are  j^c  Ideal  condi- 
tions that  ^'•involve"  a  person  In  his  occupation? 
Presuiuably  an  occupation  that  engages  a  person's,  ego  rather 
than  Just  his  economic  needs  my  producw  a  niore  committed 
professional.     In  studying  a  group  of  committed  teachers  of 
one  school.  I  found  the  following  ego-needs  to  be  central 
to  their  satisfaction  and  morale  as  teachcrrs  In  that  school 

(In  order  of  dacreasinR  satisfaction) : 

♦  * 

^  Social  valu«  uf  work 

Degree  of  personal  Involvement  In  an4  devotion 
to  work 

Ethical  standards  and  practices  associated  with 
work 

Opportunity  for  innovation  and  creativity 

•  *.  ^ 
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Qualluy  of  personal  relations  with  those  with 
whom  one  worked 

%  Competence  for  the  tyoe  of  wolK  thai  one  wa» 
doing 


But  also  of  interest  were  those,  needs  about  which  the 
faculty  were  least  satisfied  andd  which  may  in  tjlme  moderate 
their  degree  of  commitment  to  teaching  (in  order  of 
•  incre&oinR  sa^lsfi^ction) :  *  , 

Salary  received  for  work 

Effect*  of  job  on  marriage  and  children 

Opportunity  for  continued  personal  growth  and 
satisfaction  for  most  of  working  lite 

Work  as  source  of* new  friends  and  interests 

Quality  of  work  accomplishing 

Opportunity  to  achieve  eventually  at  level  of 
potential  caoability 

\  Ajno^int  of  recognition 'from  others 

T 

f 

N  ^ 

f  As  ^varied  as  teaching  is  and  the  a^e  raniee  and  types  of 
students  are  with  whom  teachers  must  wnrlc,'  we  need  to  learn 
whift'are  the  more  central  as  well  as  more^ peripheral  types 
of  satisfactions  that  teachers  experience  whose  fulllHment 
or  laclr  of  fulfillment  may  affect  their  professional 
development.       ^  ^ 

If  oneS  occupation  is  as  central  r  "socializing 
force"  in  development,  as  some  like  Henry  (1971)  claim,  \ 
then  we  need  to  ask  what  th^  types  of  maturing  and  \, 
^insnaturlng  effects  are  that  the  teaching^  plrofesston  ipay  *' 
have  on  a  teacher  that  differ  from  th^  principal  effects  of 
other  occupations.    Does  the  pattern  of  maturirr^  effeci:^ 
change  over  time,  as  the  model  of  maturing  woUld  predict? 
As  teachers  find  tilt  ''challenge"  of  teaching  decreasinjp^  as 
their  mastery  of  teaching  is  increasing,  would  the  pattern  of; 
effects  shift  from  a  predominance  of  symbMlzing,  allooeq- 
trie  and  InAegrative  types  of  grdWth  to  more  stabilizing  * 
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and  aucomaclzing  effocca?    |Ac  whtfc  point  in  a  ceaohev's 
/ij^veloprsent  \lo  stabillzaclpn  and  automatization,  i^ult*  In 
^oredom,  routlniratlon,  and  loss  of  conunltment?    \^en  this 
phase  of  teacher  deVelopmetkt  occufa,  If  It  doetf,  what  are 
the  qualities  9£  those  teachers  wrto  can  self -renew  them- 
selves and  what  are  the  Institutional  changes  trfat  can  be 
i^itroduced 'to  disrupt  the  level  of  equilibrium  being  ^  v 
reached  to  prtryoke  new  disturbing  challenges  to  wl^lch  to 
adap^T    One  i)sychological  function,  as  well  as  reason  for. 
education's  continuing  cycle  of  fads  and  "swings''  may  veil 
be' to*  jog"  too  complacent  faculty  to  adventure  anew.- 

Why  do  we  have  almost  no  answers  for  such  qyestlons- 
'about  the  professional  development  of  teachers?  Because 
we  define  and  reward  professional  development  as  the 
acquisition  of ^another  course,  or  another  technique,  or  the 
experiencing  of  another  dreary  Inservlce  session.    We  do 
not  think  of  .peaching  as  a  •'calling/'  one  that  organizes 
our  character.    Too  frequently »  we  JlfTlnk  of  preoar  ng  ior 
teaching  as  taking  so  toany  coursae  and  a  practlcunw  nettheV 
of  which  necessarily  provokes  personal  maturing.    I  do  not  . 
b^lteve  we  empower  teachers  to  continue  their  pn'fesslondl 
development  In  these  ways.    We  empower  teachers  to  adapt, 
just  as  we  do  students,  by' providing  spurs  and  resources 
<hat  provoke* continued  maturlm;.     T  provoke  ray  students  who 
are  interested*  In  becoming  teachers  by  lnsl*5tlng  that  they 
wo»k  In  a  school  that  Is  radically  different  from  the  ones 
in  which  they  were  educated,  just  to  force  them  to  think 
through  their  unspoken  values  about  whst  should  go  on  in 
the  classroom. 

Psychologists  have  a  very  limited  understanding  of 
how  adults  Ifearn  and  grow    primarily  because  leamln^j 
theorists' have  focused  on  the  conditions  that  alter 
specific  acts  rather  than  on  those  that  further  or^^hnUrnlc 
maturation,  on  obse^lnp  time-limited  momentary  behaviors 
rather  than  on  undersiandiny,  how  a  person  changes  ovir. 
time.    A  critical  research  task  is  to  Iden'  ify  thone 
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principles  and  i6ondltion8  that  further  maturing,    tf ,  for 
the  moment,  we  accept' the  vaii'dity  of  the  model  of 
maturlpg,  then.I  suggest  we  can  identify  more  than  20  ~ 
principles,  most  •of  them  chylous  but  most  never  self-  ^ 
consciously  implemented,  which  might  provide'  guidelines  ^or 
educating  teachers.    At  leasL  four  principlea  may  contxi- 
bute^o  allocentrlc  maturation,  for  example: 

Create  a  climate  of  trust  among  faculty  that 
^   ^t^hcourages  non -defensive  and  open' personal 
reletlonshipa  with  each  other.    Such  a  climate 
dep^ids  upon  the*ai2e  and  ethos  of  a  school,  the 
modeling  by  the  head  and  key  faculty,  and  the 
,  tsanctioned  opportunities  for  disclosing  one's 

teaching  difficulties.  ^ 

B.  , Expect  teachers  to  be  responsible  for  the-  growth"^ 
'of  other  teachers^T  Provide, ^for  example,  on- 
going support  gtbup^  for  teachers  on  school 

<       time  that  are^  focused  on  mutual  professional 
^  ffktll  building  and  the  extftoration  of  their 
understanding  csl  the  characterological  changes 
in  this  generation  of  students. 

C.  .Provide  and  educate  for  the  skills  •necessary  for 

corp^ate  task  learning.    Although  teacher.")  are 
alleged  experts  In  helplnp  students  grow,  they 
do  not  know  I40W  to  help  e&th  othef  synilarly. 
Aninservice  series  of  programs  could  focus  on 
the  development  of  specific  interpersonal  skills 
like  listening,  resolving 'conflicts .  and  negotiating 
that  could  be  applied"  to  faculty  as  well  as  ei:udent 
relationships.       ,  ' 

D.  Provide  the  opportunity  for  teacher's  t4>' asteume 
altenhrtetive  roles,  like  that  of  atudents, 
teachers  of  preceding  and  .subsequent  grades, 
even  of  administrators.    One  of  ^Lhe  oKDre  power-* 
ful  incentives  to  Continued  faculty  growth,  I 
believe,  is  to  undersf^and  much  more  empathicall;^ 
what  it  means  to  be  a  student  not  Just  in  one's  own 
class  but  in  one's  school.  ^  •  ^ 

My  point  is  not  that  the  specific  techniques  I  have  » 
mentioned  will  necessarily  enhance  continued  professional 
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growth;  rathcif.  it  is  that  che  identification,  'internali- 
ataCion,  and  imaginative,  self-conscious,  an^  systematic 
tmpl«mentatJon  of  such  principles  in  our,  programs  are  what 
need  to  be  made  more  salient       researchable  issues. 
'  What  *9rp  tl^e  specific  probl'ems  that  cqptifpont 

teiiichers  and  the!    professional  devel*opraent  duVing  the  next 
f  iJ/a  to  ten  years  f    Within  the  next  decade ,  young  people 
desirous  ot  enper  ing  teaching  will 'fin^i  . relatively  few 
opportukiifies  t^^  lo^sa;  pur  faculties  wlS.1  progressively 
get  older  and.  so   •psychoWgicaXly  removed  further  and 
j^tthftt"  fro^  the    liertomenology  of  youth;  too  narrow  a  defi^  . 
nition^of  accoCint#)ility  a.nd  the  regressive  effect  bf  the  . 
"back  to  basics"  mc^ement  will  progressf.vely  "'dehumanize" 
the  educational  process;  faculty  perquisites  and  rewards 
will  continue  uo  erode  and,  %o,  sap  the.inorale  and  «ommit- 
mant  of  teachers »' paj ticu\arly  those  for  whom  teaching  is 
not  a  calling.    As  bleak  as  some  of  the^e  prospects  may  be, 
they  offer  an  opportunity  to  s^tt^ngthen  the  teaching 
professioa,  providing  we  identify  the  right  issues  on  which 

work.    I  suggest  they  will  be  how  to  select 'more 
carefully  those  who  w^' to  enter  the  profession  by 
assessing  their" psychological  maturity  nnore  wisely;  by 
fashioning  a  pr'eparatory  and  c  ^ntlnulng  ^educational  environ- 
ment that  Involves  the  values,  Interpersoaal  |kllls,  and 
self-concepts  of  teachers',  as  well  as  of  their  knowledge 
and  cognitive  skills;  by  learning  how  to^eiftpow^r  (teachers 
not  by  teaching  them  audio-visual  techniques  or  requiring 
them  to  sit  through  another  dull  lecture  on.thr  group 
dynamics  of  the  classroom,  but  by  helping  them  to  develop 
and  Internalize  a  more  humanistic  educational  philosophy 
built  around  developmental  principles  that  can  buffer  them 
against  the  m'indlessne^ss  of  much  of  the  accountability 
movement  and  every  trivial  gimmick  proposed  to  make 
teaching  just  a  more  efficiejit  didactic  Information  dis- 
pensing process;  by  creating  an.  Institutional  envlronnjent 
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which  is  iDorc^  genuinely  facilitative  of  continued  teacher 
maturing  and^ therefore  of  their  Adaptability  to  be  able  to 
relate  to  the  changing  student  and  world  of. tomorrow. 
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Introduction  / 

Here  in  Canada',  where  I  am  located,  I  have  listened 
for  the. past  several  years  to  the  call  to  p,o  'Jback  to  the 
basics.*'    In  some  ways  this  may  be  an  appropriate  call-  in 
an  economy  that  is  no  longer  expanding-    At  first  /'back 
to  the  basics"  was  centered  on  the  elementary  school  sys-. 
tern,  where  It  demanded  more  attention  to  the  basic  skills 
(i.e..  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic).     It  then  infil- 
trated the  social  studies  and  one  of  the  places  one  ci^n 
find  this  call  is  in  certain'  fundamental  groups  who*  wajnt 
discussion  of  controversial  issues  ife.g.,  moral  education, 
etc.)  out  of  the  school  and  into  i;he  iiomes.    It  Appears 
now  that  the  "back  to  the  barflcs"  slogan  is  now  claiming 
its  latest  victim,  teacher  education  and  teacher  training;. 
The  ijush  toward  "back  to  ^he  basics"  within  this  context, 
is  a  two-^dged  sword'.    For  example,  in  our  own  researcli 
institution,  all  of  th^  major  prolects  wht^h^-deal  with 
teacher  training  have  been  severely  cut  b^ck  or  t*<:oir)ped 
completely.  ^At  the  satoft  time,  projects  investipating 
basic  skills  and  the  develo;)roent  of  curriculum  materials 
h^e'  received  the  highesji^riority ,    This  shift  in  priof-1- 
ties  appears  not  to  be  based  on  sound  research  as  to  what 
is  needed  in  education,  but  rather,  political  pressures 
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which  are  reactionary  in  nature.  From  my  own  experience 
with  research  and  development  in  the  area  of  moral  edupa- 
tion/l  wo\)ld  have  to  say  that  this^  present  movement  away 
from  teacher  training  is  short  sighted  and  miseducative . 
Let;  me  briefly  capsulize  some  pVevious  research  ^rom  our 
moral  education  project  to  set  the  stage  for^the  moje  ^ 
generic  question  of  teacher  training  per  se. 


\ 


The  Project  ^  • 

Our  research  in  moral . education  goes  back  to  1970 
and  the  following  description  is  from  that  nhase  of  our 
research  (Sullivan,  1975).     It  is  an  experiment: 1  project 
carried  out  by 'the  co-directors  of  the  oroject  v;it^ 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students.     For*  tjie -first  part 
of  the  project,  both  directors  abandoned  tlT^i^^  ivory  towers 
and  took  on  the  role  of  tea<;Jiers.  ^During  initial  meetings 
with  the  students,  we  discussed^ora^  theories  and  pri^j- 
ciples,  using  an  elementary"  text  ay^*^timulus These 
discusslolis  were  necessary  to  establish  u  commbn  vocabulary 
among  the  stt^dencs  and  overcdme  communication  proble^ps      ^  % 
resxilting  from  a  diversity  of \oral  .reasoning.    Afti^r  going 
through  the  text,  the  students  selected  to]^cs  of  contem- 
porary social 'significance;  some  of  the  topics  were  sug- 
gested by  the  students  and  others  by  us.    The  topics  ranged 
over  a  number  of  areas,  including  abortion,  capital  punish- 
ment, drugs  and  pollution. 

,        Our  evaluations  of  ibur  program  were  based  on 
Kolbherg^s  Moral  Judgment  Scale.     Apronos*;of  process  versus 
content  in  educational  objectives,  it  will.be  seen  that 

this  Instrument  is 'oriented  In  several  ways  toward  thinking 

♦ 

pr^tstfes,  and  we  wore  much  inore  Interested  in  the  process 
than  in  the  particular  content  of  our  students  I 'thinking. 

The  objective  validity  of  the  instryment  is  partially 
.established  cross-sectional iy  in  several  cross-national 
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Studies  (for  example,  in  Canada,  see  Sullivan,  I97S) 
and  alao'  in  the  longitudinal  followup  of  the  original 
^araple.    Let  us  briefly  schematize'  here  the  stages. 

Level  I  Premoral 

St^ge  1       Obedience  and  punishment  OTtentation 
Stage  2       Kaively  egoistic  orientation 

*  4 

^  m 

Level  IX  Conventional  Role  Conformity 

Stage  3       Good  boy/nice  girl  orientation 
Stage  4       Authority  and  social  order  maintenance 
orieritatiorf 

LeVel  III         Autonomous  Morality  of  Principles 
S     Stage  3       Coi}txactual  legalistic  orientation 
Stage  6       Conscience  or  principle  orientation 

*    We.  were  interested  in  developm^ntal^hange ,  and 
we  did  a  pretest  at  the  beginninf^,  of  the  course  and  two 
follovhips.   ^The  first  followup  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
ccurse  ,and  the  aecor^  followup  one  year  later.    As  will ^ 
ba  p^en  fthortly,  this  long-term  developmental  orientation 
hw  in^ortant  implications  in  our  work,  and' we  are  not 
at  all  tdjterested  ir^contemporaneoua.  short-term  measures .  ^ 
Of  the  three  levels  of  moral  judgment  outlined  above, 
one  roost  often  finds  the  premoral  stages  among  elementary 
school  children,  the  conventional  role  conformity  stages 
in  most  high  school  ^students,  and  a  smattering  of  Buto- 
nomous  morality  stages  in  high  school  and  college  students. 

^       In  our^ ^classroom  work,  we  utilized  Kolhberg"s  . 
model  to  get  a  general  idea  of  our  students*  levels  and 
stages  of  moral  reasoning,.    Most  of  pur  eleventh-grade 
students  reasoned  at  the. conventional  level  with  a  mixture 
of  Stage  3  and  Stage  4  thinking.     There  also  were  some 
with  Stage  2  ajrtl  Stage  5  orientations,     Our  goal  was  to 
fhave  the  students  from  the  conventional*  orientation  to 
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the  posc-convent lonal  stages  exemplified  in  the  Level  3 
morality  of  self-accepted  moral  principles.*  In  other 
words,  we  were  trying  to  encoiirape  progress  to  the  higher 
level  of  moral  reasorvinp.     I*^  the  program  were  implemented 
in  the  elementary  school,  '-^nventional"  jnoj;al  stages. would 
probably  be  thh  objective,  since  many  of  the  students  would 
be  deyelbpmentally  at  the  *'premoi  al^*  le\reT.    Tr  6tl1'6Y 
^ords,  our  goals  would  vary  because  we  are  developmentally 
oriented  and  we  use  in  our  e^cflluation  a  developmental 
theory.     In  the  broadest  sense,  it  cart  bre  said  that  our 
matching  model  involve?,  a  curriculum  pitched  at  level  3(E) 
to  students  (P)  who  are  at  level  2. 

Figure  I  summarizes  the  analysis ^ot  one  ot  the 
classes  (Pickering  School)  right  ■through  the  one  year 
followup  post-test.    The  results  shown^in  the  figure  and 
testT  of  significance  be»w€en">che  experimental  and  control 
groups  indicate  no  signi f icant-^dif ference'between  the 
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Percent  ape  of  Star.e  5  I'snf^e  for  Kach  Group  at 
Fa,ch  Te.st  Time. 
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groups  on  Stage  5  usage  on  the  pretest  and  first  post-test. 
The  second  post-test  shows  a  rather  radical  jump  for  the 
experimental  groups  which  was  statistically  significant. 
We  assume  this  change  in  our  stuc^ents  started  with  our 
course  and  developed  at  an  accelerated  pace  the  following 
year* 

What  is  important  from  thisall  too  brief  summary 
is  that  ooe  could  have  some  success  in  a  complex  curriculum 
area  such  as  moral  education.     Our  subsequent  project 
worked  dtf  materials  development  and  curriculum  material, 
teacher  training  and  program  evaluation.  .  If  I  were  to 
pinpoint  ohe  key  factor  in  this  area  for  a  successful 
programmer,  I  would  have  to  say  it  was  teacher  preparation. 
We  carried  out  our  Work  with  .teachers  by  offering  inservice 
teachej  education  practicuins  for  teachers  interested  in 
social  issues  in  the  schools.'  After  our  own  initial 
success,  we  asked  ourselves  the  question,  "Is  there  a 
necessity  for  teacher  training  in  areas  related  to  moral 
education?*'    The  answer  to  this  question  'from  looking  at 
our  project  is  an  unqualified  yes.  •  All  of  the  teachers 
and  observers  in  our  practicum 'stressed  the  importanc?  of 
serious  reflection  in  the  teacher  training  colleges  in  all 
areas  of  the  curriculum  which  are  value  laden.    From  our 
work,  we  conclude  that  the  range  of  the  previous  stat.ement 
covers  most  subjects  in  the  curriculum.    Our  oracticum 
participants  stressed  the  importance  of  moral  dimensions 
in  such  varied  topics  as  history,  social  studies  and 
comparative  religion.    No  doubt  this  stresa  can  be  seen 
in  other  subjects  (e.p.,  humanities,  literature,  etc.). 

Using  Kohlberg's  stages  as  a  guide,  for  a  moment, 
let  us  reflect  on  some  issues  that  might  be  related  to 
secondary  education.    We  have  already  indicated  that  there 
is  a  selective  process  in  education  and  ordinarily, 
teachers  who  are  successful  in  professional  educational 
circles  have  conventional. moral  valves.    This  is  not  neces- 
surily  an  indictment  of  the  teaching  profession,  since 
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there  are  many  good  reasons  which  give  support  to  "conven-  ^ 
wtonal  morality,  v  The  school  is  an  agent  of  socialization 
and  part  of  its  mandate  is  to  help  Darents  and  society,  ^ 
in  general,  In  the  Inculcation  of  conventional  itvoral  norma. 
These  conventions  are  known  as  th^  collective  wisdom  v;hich 
all  new  teachers  need  in  order  to  get  by  and  succ^d  in 
their  task.    We  conjecture  from  limited  d^ta  that  a  pre-  ^ 
dominance  of  the  number  of  teachers  remain  for  the'mosc 
part  in  the  conventional  stages  (Stages  3  and  A)  of 
morality. 

Specific  to  our  discussion  is^the  teacher's  level 
or  stage  of  moral  development  in  the  classroom  where  moral 
and  ethical  issues  are  b^lng  discussed.    Our  own  conviction 
is  that  it  is  important  to  have  teachers  at  a  post- 
conventional  level  of  morality,  in  order  to  be  able  to  help 
in  the  process  of  generating  new  kinds  of  norms  when 
necessary.    This  does  not  necessarily  make  the  teacher  a 
moral  rebel  or  a  danger  to  school  ordel*.     In  most  instances, 
post-conventional  moral  arguments  recognize  the  need  for 
conventions  but  they  base  the  merits  of  the  conventions  on 
sound  reasoning  rather  than  on  some  unnuestioned  authori^ty 
source.    There  are  also  discussions  on  contemporary  social 
issues  which  will  take  students  and  the  teacher  into  areas 
where  there  are  no /dear  authoritative  sources.  The 
teacher  must  indicate  to  the  student  his  own  fallibility 
on  matters  such  as  these>>.if  and  when  they  arise  in  a  class- 
room discussion.     It  would' seem  difficult  for  Stage  A 
conventional  *'law  and  ordfer**  tethers*  to  out  themselves  in  ^ 
this  kind  of  a  role  because  there  will  be  a  latent  fear 
that  if  the  teacher  does  not  have  all  the  answers,  his 
classroom  authority  will  be  relinquished.     Since  the 
structure  of  the  class  usually  leases  the  teacher  in  a 
controlling  positioni  he  ^^s  typically  the  initial  modulator 
of  the  level  of  the  classroom  discussinn.     If  the  teacher'^S 
emphasis  is  on  the  maintenance  of  *'law  and  order*'  and 
*'autjfcrrtrty ,  *'  the  discussion  is  not  likeW  to  venture  into 
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levels  where  authority  is  questioned  on  rational  grounds. 
[     To  break  this  kind  of  set  Intteacher  tralnKig  will  be  no 
easy  task.  .  If  we  look  back  on  our  practlcum,  we  could 
Bee  that  teachers  quite  uhconscloucly  fell  Into  teacher* 
centered  class  formatfe  even  when  they  thought  they  were 
avoiding  It.     It  will  b'e  V^ry"  Important  In'the  future  to  , 
help  generate  envlro.iments  crther.thtfn  the  teacher-centered 
format  to  alleviate    ome  of  the  pAblems  that  moral  Indoc- 
trlnatlon  [^tesents  (H  nt  ft  SulUvail,  1974).' 


Teaching  an  Old  6og  Hew  Trldks 

The  previous-  lJ.lu8tratlon  was  a  specific  .example  to 
illustrate  the  importJ^tce  of  t;eacher  preparation  on  a 
'continuing  basis,     I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the'  generic 
issue  ofi^t^acher  training  by  outlining  a  study  on  adult 
learning  carried #out  at  our  Institute  by  the  second  author. 
The  study  was  done  by  *an  Indepth  Interviewing  of  13  adult 
learners  over  a  semester  course  on  "group  processes"  in 
our  Adult  Edocation  department,    On  the  basis  of  these 
indepth  interviews,  four /qualitatively  different  phases 
are  reve&led  in  an  adult  learning  process.    This  sequence 
appears  A)  be  a  recurring, cycle.    The  sequence  (one 
completfe  cycle)  is  discertiable  as  a^.unit  by  the  conslstenL 
order  in  which  the  phases  occur  and  by  what  eventually 
in  the  sequence  becomes^ a  noticeable  theme  in  the  learimr's 
inquiry.    The  phases  have  been  named  'detachment,* 
*  divergence, '  'engagement*  and  'convergence.'  The 
detachment  phase  is  seen  as  having  two  parts:  ^  "antici- 
pation" portion,  when  the  learner  enters  a  learning 
activity,  ;*and  "consolidation"  portion  v;hen  (s)he  concludes 
the  sequence  (see  Figure  2). 

'  .         The  key  feoturet-  ai'e  sunanarlzed  in  cur  Table  1  and 
alsa^graphlcall^  Illustrated  in  Figure  3.    Our  purpose  here 
is  not  an  exhaustive  discussion  ol  this  study  per  se,,  but 
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Figure  2     The  Learning  Seouence. 
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rather,  it8  potentl/il  implications  for xcontinuin^,  education 
for  t!eachera--who,  Incidentally,  are  adult  learners. 

When  we  a^k  pur  teachers  to  keep  abreast  of  their 
fields,  learp  new  ways  of  dealing  with  their  subject,^ 
etc.«  etc.  ,  we  are  essentially  asking  thetn  to  change  their 
previous  learning  patterns.    l/^we  really  expect  our 
teachers  to  learn  new  ways  of  doing  things,  then  we  simply 
have  to  supply  them  the  means  for  so  doing.    New  adult 
learning  for  adult  learnetss  is  a  complex  process  that  is 
preferably  done  In  learning  groups  vrlth  other  teachers.  , 
It  is  the  rare  teacher  who  leatns  new  things  out  of  a 
training  manual.    The  Issue  for  curriculum  innovatfon  is 
not  materials  development  but  teachers  who  mediate  the 
process  of  learning.    Harking  back  to  my  initial  example 
in  moral  education,  it  was  pur  conclusion  that  good 
materials  were  not  enough.    We  sunplied  our  teachers  in 
the  practicum  w'th  rich  sources  of  materials.    In  the  end. 
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Table  1:    Key  Features  In  the  Basic  Dascrlption  of  the 
Inquiry  Sequencer 

/ 


/ 


PHASE 

KEY  FEATURES 

Detachment* 

'Gathering  information  to  decermine  'fit' 
or  coiupacaDiiiLy  witn  exiscing  notions 
and  preconceptions 

Divjar)^ence 

'CoufxQntetion  with  a  new  experience  or 
idea  which  dlsgconflrms  preconceptions 
and  1    relevant  to  the  learner 

'TTF  p  otract^d;  search  for  'cause'  with 
self  *nd/or  with  others) 

'Concludes  by  the  source  of  confusion 
•  heinp.  identified  by  the  learner  without 
locating  it  in  personal  inadequacy  or  in 
inadequacy  of  others 

'Contact  with  siRnificant  others 

Engaf.ement 

e 

'Relaxation  with  the  issue  unresolved 
'Time  sense  more  immediate 
'Ex{floration  of  activities,  materials, 

people,  with  decisions  beinp;  m^de  on' 

oasis  of  Intuition  more  than  rational'^ 
'Series  of  convergence  episodes-^collabo- 

rstive  insight  occasions 
'Possibly  insighti;  through  reading  as 

well 

'Concludes  with  n  'plateau/  saturation 
point  where  there  is  withdrawal  from 
the  task 

Converf.ence 

'Emerges  out  of  reflective  activity 
'Major  insight  experience  involves  both 
the  energence  of  a  conceptuali^^ation 
which  symbolizes  the  inquiry  theme  as 
well  as  an  active pcxpression  of  the  new 
perspective  ' 

cant  others 

Detachment- 
Consolidation 

'Elaboration  and  qonsolidation  of  new 
.understanding  ' through  activities  such  as: 

-  application  of  new  perspective  to 
other  settings 

thinking  about  implications  and  limi- 
tations of  n^w  understanding  in  rela- 
tion to  other  realms  of  experience 

-  reflection  back  over  the  inauiry  ^e- 
Quence  and  its  outcomes 

'Typically.  Increased  reading 
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State  of  dlsorlantation  and 
confuiilon  accompanlad  by  ^  loss 
of  confldtncei  anxiety  atid 
wlthdtAval  from  others  per- 
ceived to  be  associated  with 
the  source  of  confusion 


Precipltatia6  into  in* 
nqulTy  rhrou^h  confrGn)- 
tation  by  en  imfafflll* 
lar  yet  relevant  ex- 
perienca  or  idea 


Relating  tha  new  per- 
spective to  other 
iispoused  notions 
and  refining  the 
understanding 
which  diirlveo 
frofm  the  In- 
quiry - 


Re-establish 
ment  tof  ci^n- 
tact  with 
othtirs  asso- 
ciated with  the 
Inquiry  theme 
'publishing' 
ij  discovery  with  then 
Vend  a  surge  of  con 
yldence 


A  major  Insight 
experience,  which 
i^rovldea  a  con- 
ceptualization 
end  a  sens^  of 
resolution  of 
the  Inquiry 


Possible  intensification 
of  dlversiuice  features* 
by  denial  of  confusion 
and/or  attempt  to  re- 
solve it  by  imposing  an 
fijoomediate  solution 


Shift  out  of  confusion 
by.naalng  the  precipi- 
tating issue  and 
one's' retat ion  to  it 
in  tenDa  oth^  than 
personal  inaoa- 
quacVt  and  rC-es- 
tabllsHe?  cm- 
tact  with  others 
perceived'  to  be 
associated  wltn 
the  issue 


Relaxation  with 
the  unresolved 
issue  and  intul,- 
tlvely-gulded  pur- 
suit of  the  Inquiry; 
p.eneratlon  of  in- 
sights through  a  ser- 
ies of  occasions  of 
collaboration  w^i^th 
others  and  pos^bly 
through  reading 


A  saturation  point  or 
'plateau'  in  the  en- 
pagcment  phase  which 
is  expressed  through 
withdrawal  from  in- 
quiry aetlvitles  and 
trom  those  associated 
with  the  inquiry 


Figure  3:    Critical  Features  of  the  Inquiry  Seouence 
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It  was  the  teacher  as  adult  Jeamer  that  mattered.     It  is 
our  convlctiiDn  that  teacher  education  practicums  ^nd  In- 
service  training  should  help  the  te»eh«fr  through  new 
learning  sequences  as  graphically  illustrated  in  Figure  3. 
Without  a  support  system'(i.e. .  educational  learning  ehvir- 
omnent)  it^li  clear  that  teachers  will  resist  the  dlsorien- 
tq;:ioo  wbich^accompanies  new  learning.    Essentially,  they  ' 
VUl  stay  in  a  stage  of  detachment-  rather  than  risk  change. 
The  more  we  begin  ttf  understand  adult  learning,  the  more  . 
we'must  f^ce  t^e  fict  that  our  teachers  are  Just  that. 
Throwing  them  nfew  materials,  short  term  workshops,  pious  « 
teacher  talks  from  experts  or  other  ^technical  gimmicky' 
without  accepting:  the  fadft  that  they  are  as  complex  and 
continuing  le^e^s  as  their  students  is  simply  short- 
sighted, as  we.saidMt  the  beginning.     If  we  want  good 
education  for  Our  children/we  must  realize  thaf;  that  is 
a  "h  raian  investment"  rather  than  an  investment  in  L 
techniques.  • 

0  fteferencea  '  % 

Hunt,  D. .  &  Sullivan,  E.  V.    Between  psychology  and  educa- 
tion.   Hinsdale:    Jpryden  Press,  1974,     ^  % 

Sullivan,  E,  V.    Moral  learnipR.    New  York:    Paullst  Press, 
1975.   *   ■  
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DISCUSSANT  REMARKS:     PROFESS lONiULS  AS  LEARNERS  SESSION 
A  CHANGE  AGENT  LOOkS  AT  ADtILT  DEVELOPMENT 


Marge  Mell^ 
Jefferson  County  Pulflic  Schools 
Lakevdod»  Colorado 


We  who  are  chaj^e  agents  cannot  avoid  an  increasing 
awareness  of  the  di^rsit^y  among  the  experienced  teachers 
with  whom  we  work. I  Just  as  we  encourage  teachers  to  seek 
to  know  ^he  individual  learning  mode,  conceptual  develop- 
ment »  values  and  attitudes  of  students  they  reach,  w&  myst 
attempt  to^ approach  our.  clients,  teachers,  in  the  sam^ 
framework.    No  longer, can  we  afford  the  discrepancy  between 
the  agerfdas  of  trainers  of  teachers,  by  they  university  pro- 
fessors or  district  Inserj/ice  leaders,  ^and  ^he  needs  of  the 
participants » 

The  work  by  both  Heath  and  Sullivan  and  Taylor,  as 
presented  in  this  conference,  stress  the  relationship  of  the 
levels  of  psycholTDgical  maturity  or  cgnceptual  development 
to  the  qualLty  of  adult  functioning.     If  the  level  of  theae 
developmental  stages  determines  the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
dividual aa  a  teacher  as  indicated  by  Sp'-lnthall,  then  we 
are  obligated  to:     (I)  le<5:rn  more  of  these  stages,  (2)  de- 
velop  instructional  courses  meaningful  to  teachers  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  tl^eir  growth,  (3)  seek  more  information  as  to 
the  charact;eriatic8  best  suited  for  most  effective  teachers 
and.  (4)  aid  teachers  In  their  growth  to  these  most  effec- 
tive stages,     I  echo  Sprinthall's  urging  that  trial  fi'eld- 
based  experiences  be  use^as  basic^jjesearch  and  that  the  ory 
and  practice  unite  In  a  real  world  laboratory  for  research 
from  a  developmental  perspective."*^ 
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^  In  Jefferson  County,  Colorado,  we  recently  Inserviced 

approximately  ,700  teachers  o^  parades  3  throup,h  6  in  use  of 
J,    a  revised  elemefttary  science  curriculum.     The  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  Concerns-Based  Adoption  Motlel  (CBAM)  developed 
by  the  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher  Education 
^    of  The  University  of  Texas  Is  an  example  of  a  field  teat  of 
educational  theory  (Hall,  Wallace  &  DOssett,  1973).     A  full 
description  of  our  process  and  brief  description  of  the 
seven  Stages  of  Concerr.  of  the  CBA^'  were  presented  by  Pratt 
during  this  conference. 

Th^  t fine  line  for  implementation  is  continuing  with 
three  years  since  th^  first  implementation.     Support  "is 
being  offered  in  several  forms.     Science  Departmetjt  person^  I 
nel  visit  in  schools  for  one-to-one  reinforcement,  princi- 
pals are  trained  to  support  teachers  and  we  hold  further 
back-up  Inservicing.    We  are  finding  less  of  the  retreat Ing- 
f rom- the -new- techniques -once- the- ini tlal -fury- is -over  than 
we  snj/^ln  past  implementations.     Yet,  we  see  a  p.reat  number 
of  teachers  who  have  remained  at  the  staple  of  manap,enent  con- 
cerns (How  do  I  prepare  this  lesson?)  and  appear  to  be  un- 
aware or  see  no  need  to  have  concerns  at  ^he  Impact  stage 
(What  are  my  students  learning?)  .    The  ohenomenon  of  "-social- 
lzation--as  described'by  Stake  'and  Eanley  (1978)  after  a 
year  long  ethnographic  study* of  science,  mathematics,  and 
social  studies  in  eleven  sites  throughout  the  country--ex- 
ists  v'ithin  our  district,  too.     They  have  found  that  noKt 
teacher^  seem  to  view  the  socialization  function  as  their 
major  goaj  rather  than  as  a  means  to  a  more  important  end 
of  cofitent  and  concept  acquisition. 

Is  there  a  relationship  between  this  bent  for  social- 
ization and  the  seeming  reluctance  of  some  to  teach  on  other 
than  a  managerial  level?    Are  the  two  trends  even  synono- 
roous?    Could  these  characteristics--appearingi all  too  often-- 
be  a  resi It  of  the  attitudes  of  prof essional«  wha^hold  con- 
ventional moral  values  as  sMP^pested  by  Sullivan  and  Taylor? 
Would  time  and  effort  spent  by    cachers  to(  nacb  a  post 
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conventional  level  of  morality  be  an  intervene ipnj[  that  would 
move  them  to  impact  teaching  concerns  where  students  would 
profit  most?  .  '      ^  ■ 

Also,  in  our  district,  there  are  numerous  explicit  . 
examples  of  the  need  for  personal, support  systems  to  move 
teachers  out  of  the  "detachment  sTage"  described^  by  Sullivan 
^  and  Taylor.    We  see  potential  for  the  unit  manager,  the 
"•principal,  as  the  key  component  of  this  support.-  The  prin- 
cipal appears  to  be  the  one  ^hb  can  best  provide  *'guided  re- 
^flection"  from  real  experiences  for  teachers  and  the  'icon- 
wtinuous  on-site  supervision'*  suggested  by  Sprinthall  as  an 
element  in  his  instructional  model.    Unit  tnanagers  arq  a 
key  to  creating  the^  learning  envi^'onment  to  aid  teachei^in 
experienc^^ijgi^  Sullivan*s  "disiprientation  which  .acconipanies 
new  learning'*  and  certainly  ^t^ey^^re  the  chief  creators  of 
the  "climate  of  trust  arong-^culty"  needed  for  allocation 
maturation  discussed  by  Heath.  ^  - 

I  would  like  to  generalise  from  the  study  in  Minne- 
sota (Hunt  6f  Sullivan,  197A)  which  showed  that  those  super- 
visors in  the  higher  stages  of  moral  reasoning  were  mcSye  ^ 
accurate  in  evaluating  student  teacher  performance  an^, 
that,  in  tact,  low  stage  supervisors  actually  negati^ly 
rated  .high  stage  studen*  ^teachers.    What  does  this  say  about 
the  type  of  individual  best  suited  ^or  the  principal ' s  role? 
Who  should  be  a  principal?    What  should  the  role  encompass? 

Also,  Heath  suggests  that  stabilizing  one's  career  as 
a  teacher  occurs  in  the  mid-twenties  after  several  years  of 
experience.    Xhe  iinplications  of  this  co^nment  for  inservice 
aining  of  pKpbationary  teachers  as  well  as  those  who  are* 
enured  are  varied.     What  tyoes  of  individuals,  in  what 
roles  other  than  that  of  principal,  would  be  best  'suited  to  ^ 
help  teachers  at  this  time  to  symbplize,  become  all6centric-, 
integrate,  stabilize  and  promote  autonomy?    Just  what  are 
the  support  systems  needed  to  proijjote  the  development  of 
maturity  in  professionals? 

Heath,  in^^iscussing  the  ideal  conditions  that  in^i 
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volve  a  person  in 'his  occupation,  listji  both  positive  land 
negative  ep,o  needs  of  teachers.     Thes€f  needs  appear  to  be 
delated  to  internal  and  external  inducements  as  proposed  by 
Donald  Darnell  (197^.    Darnell  explains'  that  hip,h '  externrfl 
inducements  (trhnffe  coming  from  a 'credible  authority)  produce 
Ijnmediate  effects,^  but  if  not  supported"  bv  internal  adjust- 
ments,  .eventually  wear  aw'ay^ '*  Conversely,  low  external  in- 
ducements stimulate  the  development  of  internal  inducements 
which  have  a  more  lastinp.  effect.     Only  internal  inducements 
can  provi.de  the  onP^oihp,  tnotfvation  that  promotes  a  perser- 
verance  on  tasks  away  from  J:\\e  context  in  which  those  tasks 
were  initially  confronted!  , 

Reward .  systems  have  not  -been  discussed  by  this  panel  . 
Studies  on  this  topic  are  also  needed.     Are  the*  inducements 
currently  offered  in  the  field  j.mpcdiug  maturity  development 
in  educational  professionals?    VJhat  inducfements  are  needed 
^t  what  stages  of  development? 

1  concur  with  Sullivan      concern  that  we  direct  more 
attention  to  the  study  Qf  "human  investment."    No  lonper  can 
"investment  in  technlaues''  give  us  the  answers  we  need  in 
education.  V 
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DISCUSSANT  REHARKS  - 
PROFESS fONAlS  Xs  L^RNERS 


R.  B.  koWsam 
University  of  Houston 


^  The  burden  of  the  three  papers  presented  in  this  ^ 
session  appears  to  tie  that:  < 

'   1.  Tradit  lonal  predictors  of' success,  such  as 

intelligence  and  academic  performance,  do  not 
predict  success  in  acquiring  life  skills  and  ()ro- 
fessional  competence. 


I.  Developmental  levels  in  cognitive  and  moral  judg- 
ement qualities  do^  predict  such  successes*. 

*  # 

3.  There  has  been  some  success  in  raising  the  levels 
of  behavior  on  developmental  scales  with  school 
aj^e  populations.      '  '         '  « 

'4.  Results,  from  such  efforts  with  adult  populations 
aV^  mix^d.  '  .         .  ' 

The  presenters  conclude  that  the  developmental 
approach  is  promising  and  that  it  appeals  both.£ealrable 
bixd  necejssary  that  teacher  education  emphasize ithe  develop- 
mental approach  in  its  programs.  ; 

In  Viet?  of  %he  btoad  nature  of  the  topic  assigned  to 
us,  I  was  sutj^ised  to  find  that  the  Overview  Presenter  (|^. 
Sniinthall)  and  both  of  the  Specialist  Presenters  .;(Drs . 
Heath. and  Sullivan)  had  approached  their  assignments  from 
very  similar  points  of  view.    Whether  this  correspondence 
was  by  coincidence  or  by  design  is  not  known  to  me.     It  is 
trvie,  however,  that  , each  of  the  papers  is  rooted  in  the  area 
of  developmental  psychology  and  If  concer/ted  with  levels  of 
psychological  maturity  and  with  ronceptual  and  moral  • 
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development. 

Regardless  of  vhv^^Jnay  hav^  been  left  out  by  this 
focused  approach,  what  was  included  seems  highly  relevant 
to  and  significant  for  teacher  education.    The  papers 
together  constitute  a  powerful  and  titillating  contribution 
powerful  in  the  scAse  o^  the  documentation  of  the  emerging 
insights  into  the  nature  of  ad.ult  learning  and  titillating'- 
in  the  senseVof  the  flights  ii  to  conjecture  as  to  what  the 
adult  learning  world  could  be  like  within  the  teach inj^' pro- 
fession and  teacher  education. 

1  regret  that  we  were  not  favored  with  evidence  of 
whether  teachers  differ  from  other,  profession^  populations 
in  their  level|j  and  kinds  of  development  on  the  scales  used 
Remembering  that  these  very  qualities  ^are  being  shown  to  be 
related  to  the  acquiring  Of 'life  proems  skills,  we  wi^l 
need  to  know  whether  the  selection  pto'ce'sses  of  profes-* 
sional  choice  favo^or  disfavor  us  in  CB^cher  education. 
Do  we  recruit  a  ^larger  or  ^smaller  proportion  of  persons 
high  6n  moral  or-  psychological  scales?    (Sullivan  did  say 
as  a  matter  ofconjectura  that  teachers  probably  largely 
reAain  at'  the  third  oc^ fourth  stages  of  Kohlberg--which 
means  that  they  are  within  the  normal  ranges  of  moral 
development  for  high ^school  8tudents--but  he  also  says  that 
teachers  ^ould  reach  the  post-conventional  levels) 

The  padbrs  suggest  myriads  of  questions  which  will 
need  to  be  researched.     Do  teachers' who  4re  high  or  low 
on  such  quality  measures  produce  similar  manifestations  in 
their  students?    Is  it  true,  as  the  studies  suggest,  that 
raising  the  development  levels  of  adult^--and  hence 
teachers--will  be^  difficult?    Ihrough  skill  development  in 
teacher  education,  ^an.a  teacher  be  enabled  to  induce  devel 
opment  in  students  which  exceeds  his/her^ov^n  development? 
What  is  the  role  of  modelin^^  (Modeling  Psychology: 
Bandura)  in  these  processes?  , Are -those  in  education  who 
attain  success  and  attribute  it  to  models^  or  mentors  iden- 
tifying as  moxleis  oif- menAts  tho.se  who  are  hi^'h  on 
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•  ignored  and  should  he  systematically  investigated  and  - 
report  e*d.     •  ^ 

Were  we  to  do  such  studies,  we  might  find,  as  Bruce 
Joyce  so  often  says,  that  v;hat  teachers  dispiay  in  their 
Ji>ehavlor8  is  a  reasonably  acvcomraodation  tcf'their  institu- 
tional realities.    We  might  be  1' d  to  conclude  that  changes 
In  the  wotVplace  and  comnunlties  will  have  to  precede  or 
accompany  efforts  at  improving    eacher  effectiveness.  Since 
universities  are  not  without  their  own  constrictions,  the 
same  kinds  of  contextual  listudies  jneed  to  ^be  made  within 
universities.    Teacher  education  also  has  to  accommodate  to 
^    its  realities  within  the,  institution  and  with  respect  to 
its  profession*, 

Sprlnthall  makes  fleeting  reference  to  the  problems 
of  getting  nfeeded  change  in  the  behaviors  of  professors 
making  use  of  the  Clyde  Parker  study  he  asserts  that 
"teacher  inservice  pales  by  comparison  with  that  for  col- 
lege  professors.'     What  kinds  of  ^'upsetting  experiences** 
and  "supportive  environments"  will  be  needed  in  pursuit  of 
this  objective^ 

The  professor,  and  perhaps  all  of  us,  may  be  like 
the  little  girl  in  this  story^    A  small  boy  had  been 
watching  tough  guys  on  television.    He  was  outside  on  the 
street  when  a  similarly  small  girl  came  along  on  a  new 
trike,     "Toughie'   squared  his  shoulders,  walked  over, 
grabbed  the  handlebars  and  as  gruffly  as  he  tould  said,  "I 
get  what  I  want  when  1  want  it."    She  had  been  watching  T.V. 
''too.     She  stood  on  the  back  of  the  trike  and  replied, 
"You*ll  det  what  1  dot  when  I  dets  it." 
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The  fact  that  various  role  groups  should  be 
included  in  the  selection,  design,  delt^trery,  and 
study  of  teacher  education  is  clearly  recognized. 
However,  it  is  not  clear  how  these  various  con- 
stituencies should  be  working  together  and  under 
what  conditions  various  re8pondibiliti#|S  should 
be  shared What  are  the  different  dimensions  of 
collaboration?    Who  are  'the  participants  and  how 
is  decision  making  accomplishj&d?  ^J^at  is  under- 
stood and  vhat  needs  to  be  learned  abotlt  the 
collaborative  process  that  can  be  applied  to  , 
teacher  education?    How  shouldT  teacnet'  education 
research  incorpor*ate  collaboration?  ^What  research 
on  collaboration  in  tho  areas  of  teacher  education 
is  most  neededt 


Bob  Houston,  Director  of  Competency^Based  Teacher 
Center  itnd  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Houston,  was  the  Overview  Presenter.    He  was 
seen  as  particularly  able  to  bring  together  a  unique  set  of 
experiences  and  knowledge  in  his  overview  presentation.  He 
has  facilitated  collaboration  among  school-baslsd  teacher 
educators,  and  between  THE  and  ^e  local  school  districts, 
'In  one  project  (the  School-Based  Teacl^  Education  Prj 
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he  was  instrumental  in  helping  teacher  centers  (which  are 
supposed  to  be  collaborative)  to  work  together  and  to  build 
a  network.    Finally,  he  has  been  Involved  in  international 
collaboration  efforts.     In  his  paper,  he  was  asked  to  devel-* 
op  a  broad  brush  stroke  across  the  literature,  examining 
whether  or  not  collaboration  and  cooperation  are  the  same, 
and  when  each  exists.    He  was  asked  to  formulate  key  ques- 
tions in  relation  to  collaboration  that  should  be  the  sub- 
Ject  of  research  in  teacher  education. 

.     Specialist  Presenter  Charlette  Kennedy,  a  Teacher  at 
Northwestern  Elementary  School  In  Eaton  Rapids,  Mchigan, 
was  asked  to  focus  her  presentation  on  what  she  had  learned 
about  collaboration  from  her  role  as  a  teacher  collaborator 
in  a  research  project  and  from  her  experiences  in  a  study 
of  collaborative  research.     She  was  asked  to  note  how  that 
knowledge  could  b^  applied  to  teacher  education,  and  what 
further  questions  and  issues  should  be  raised  that  might  be 
addressed  in  future  research  efforts. 

Bill  Tikunoff  (Director  of  the  Program  on  Schooling 
at  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Develop- 
ment) .  Betty  Ward  (Deputy  Director  of  Far  West  Lab),  and 
Charlotte  Lazar  (Classroom  Teacher  at  Morton  Elementary 
School  in  the  San  Diego  Unified  School  District,  California) 
gave  a  joint  speciaTist  presentation.    They  were  asked  to 
briefly  describe  their  Interactive  Model  for  Research  and 
Development  on  Teaching  and  related  research  findings.  The 
majority  of  thi^ir  specialist  presentation  was  to  focus  on 
implications  for  future  teacher  education  research  and 
development,  particularly  in  relation  to  questions  about 
collaboration  that  have  been  generated  from  their  work. 

aob  Bush,  Director  Emeritus,  Center  for  Educational 
ResearctKft^  Stanford  University,  was  requested  to  report  on 
recent  research  he  has  carried  out  on  collaboration  between 
school  and  community.     The  first  third  of  his  presentation 
was  to  be  a  summary  of  that  research,  with  citation  of  re- 
lated studies.     In  the  remainder  of  the  paper,  he  was  to 
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develop  his  thoAights  and  extrapolations  from  the  studies, 
biased  upoil' the  preeervice-inductioj^-inservice  continuum, 
pointing  out  Issue's  and  directions  ^at  teacher  education 
r research  and  cTeveldprnent  should  be  addressing  in  the  area 
of  collaboration. 

Discussant  Judy  Lanier  is  Associate.  Dean  for  Program 
bevelopnent  and  Associate  Director  for  the  Institute  for  * 
JResearch  on^uTeaching  in  the  College  of  ^ucation  at  ^lichigan 
State  University.    She  has-been  involved  In  teacher  education 
at  all  levels--ftrcmi  that  of  teacher,  teacher  educator,  admin- 
istratcj,  and  researcher..    Vaughn  Phelps ,  Superintendent  of 
Westaldl  Community  Scho^dls  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  was  the 
second  discussant.    He  is  a  national  leader  in  public  educa- 
•  tlon  vith  extenalve  experience  in  successfully  workijijj 
the  school  lev/6l  practrjj^oner  and  the  university  lexjel  teach- 
er educator'^    From  thdiif  experience  they  were  to  reaol^  to 
the  prepared  presentations  and  to  tie  together' sej^ectei^  key 
issues  related  to  collaboration  in  teacher  education. 
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COLUBORATION  -  SEE  'TREASON' 
4 


W.  Robert  Houston 

University  of  Houston 

»  ■  .... 

The  title  of  this  paper  Is  the  sole  entry  In  the 
Unlviralty  of  Houston's  library  card  catalog  when  one 
searches  the  index  for  resources  on  collaboration.    It  also 
reflects  perceptions  of  ioma  teachers,  school  administrators » 
and  college  faculty  who  feel  they  are  collaborating  with  the 
exiemy  when  they  work  together  on  teacher  education.  For 
0 there t  coUlaboration  is  perceived  as  a  positive  movement 
i»n  professional  education,    When  research  and  studies  of 
collaboration  a|;e  exaroi|xed»  however,  neither  position  seems 
defensible.    More  importantly,  little  is  kn6wn  other  than 
lore  and  viscera  reactions  about  how  collaborative  rela*> 
tionships  are  strengthened.  ' 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  undertaken  a  com*- 
pirehensive  literature  search  on  collaboration  and  discussed 
such  efforts  with  persons  who  are  studying  or  are  engaged 
in  the  process.    I  have  also  drawn  from  my  own  experience 
in  collaborative  efforts;  first,  in  program  design  within  a 
university  which  crossed  college  and  department  boundaries; 
then  in  developing  and  studying  a  teacher  center  composed 
of  professional  associations,  school  districts,  and  univer- 
sity repres^tatives;  later  in  coordinating  a  regional 
technical  assistance  project  that  required  collaboration 
'aiix)ng  about  fifteen  funded  projects;  and  finally  within  a 
state  as  a  group  of  tlilrty-two  teacher  centers  Joined 

4 

'  together  in  a  network.    This  ptper  summarizes  impressions 

from,  that  study. 
♦  % 
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Considering  the  Concept  of  Collaboration 

Before  defining  the  term,  several  observations  are 
pertinent.    First,  collaboration  reflects  and  is  embedded  in 
a  trend  in  American  education  that  assumes, that  groups  of 
institutions,  agencies,  and  community  representatives  are 
more  effective  in  solving  the  complex  problems  of  American 
education  than  if  independent  and  unilateral  actions  are 
taken. 

1  refer  to  this  trend  as  the  C  part  of.  the  ABCs  of 
education,  because  so  many  tenas  begin  with  this  letter. 
Institutions  Join  together  in  coalitions,  cooperativer , 
councils,  and  consortia.    They  are  concerned  with  their 
clients,  communities,  and  constituencies.    They  cooperate, 
coordlnatTS,  and  collaborate.    T^e  fli'»i  atsi  uZ  C  wuilu» 
refers  to  the  organization  of  inter-institutional  networks, 
the  second  to  the  membership  of  those  networks,  and  the 
third  to  the  processes  or  functions  of  such  efforts. 

The  second  observation  about  collaboration  is  that 
it  is  a  relatively  recent  term  when  used  in  a  positive 
sense.    Until  about  seven  years  ago,  "cooperation**  was  em-, 
ployed  to  describe  the  process  used  in  alliances  while 
"coordination*'  described  the  relations  between  a  supra** 
system  such  as  st&te  and  federal  agencies  and  systems  such 
as  local  school  districts;    Both  term^  are  gradually  being 
, replaced  by  ''collaboration.** 

Third,  the  concept  of  collaboration  is  derived^ from 
political  and  philosophical  assumptions  relative  to  parity  , 
and  involvetpent  of  clientti  in  the  decision-making  process. 
The  client  of  schools  is  the  community;  thus,  schools  ^e 
encouraged  to  involve  community  groups  in  decision  making.  , 
In  teacher  education,  the  client  is  not  the  community  but  • 
the  education  profession;  thus,  colleges  of  education  are 
encouraged  to  colilaborate  with  teachers  and  their  organi- 
.ations.    The  aiialogy  is  drawn  from  the  position  that  Just 
^as  schools  are  the  training  arm  of  society,  teacher  educa* 
tion  institutions  are  the  training  arm  of  rhp  nrnfr «8|nn 
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(Howsfitm,  et  al,.  1976.  p,  51).  ^ 

"I        Fourth,  the  paucity  of  research  on  collabof ation  is 
astounding.    The  literature  l*s  filled  with  case  suidies  and^ 
observations.    Many,  describe  conditions,  designs,  aftd* 
dreams.    Very  few  even  attempt  to  analyze  their  ^operat>ions . 
Almost  no  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  cost 
ef fectlvety^ss,  procedures  for  improving  operation,  testing 
the  validity  of  basic  assumptions  undergtrding  the  concept 
itself)  or  Impact  of  collaborative  efforts  on  the  insti- 
tutions represented. I 

Twelve  years  ago  this  same  charge  was  made  at  a 
conference  similar  to  thl#one.    'It's  remarkable  how 
little  is  known  about  interinstltutlonal  cooperation.  The 
literature  is  extremely  limited  and  difficult  to  locate. 
That  which  exists  is  much  more  descriptive  than  analytical*' 
(Howard,  1967,  p.  97).    Hopefully^  that  samjB  assct^rtion  will 
not  be  made  by  another  speaker  ^at  a  conference  tAtfelve  years 
from  now! 

What  does  collaboration  mean  and  ^mply?    Since  it  la 
often  used  interchangeably  with  cooperation,  and  since  the 
two^'terma  are  historically  interrelated,  a  comparison  of 
"their  definitions  provides  some  perspective  for  understanding 
the  Implications  of  research  on  collabot'ation. 

Cooperate  In  defined  in-  Webster's  New  World  Diction- 
ary as  foKLows:    "1:     to  act  or  work  with  another  or  others. 
2:    to  associate  with  another  or  others  for  mutual  often 
economic  benefit."    C^labo^ate  is  defined  as;    "1:  to 
work  jointly  with  others  esp.  in  an  inte      ctual  endeavor. 
2:     to  cooperate  with  or  assist  usu.  willingly  an  enemy  of 
one's  countryirand  esp.  an  occupying  force.     3:     to  cooper- 
ate with  an  agency  of  Instrumentality  with  which  one  is  not 
immediately  connected  " 

Both  cooperate  and  collaborate  emphasize  work  and 
both  emphasize  working  with  others.     Cooperation  includes 
as  a  defined  purpose  that  the  association  is  for  mutual 
benefit.    Coll'-^boration  ir  concerned  with  intellectual 


^  endeavors  (e.g.,  licerar^y,  artistic,  or  scientific  work). 

Cooperation  can  be  between  or  among  individuals  as 
well  as  institutions,  while  .collaboration  is  more  restric- 
tive-   It  is  an  itiajiitutional  activity;  institutions  and 
agencies  collaborate,  not  Individuals-    Individuals  engaged 
In  collaborative  efforts  do-' so  with  an  institution  or  ^agency 
with  which  they  are  not  connectied.    Individuals  represent 
institutions  in  collaboration.    Thus,  they  draw  on  the 
•resources  of  tbose  institutions  'and  are  constrained  by  the 
structure,  goals,  and  processes  of  the'r  ©rganizutiOns . 

Hoyt  (1976)  extends  the  distinct  ion  t)etween  th^^two 
tertas:    ''Collaboratipn  is  a  term  that  implies  the  parties 
involved  share  responsibility  and  authority  for  basic  ' 
policy  decision  making  .  Cooperation,  4n  the  other 

hand,  is  a  term  that  assunyss  two  or  moye  parties,  each  with 
separate  and  autonomous  programs, '  agre^B  to  work  together  in 
making  all  such  programs  more  successful.    To  ^cooperate' 
with ^another  agency  or  organisation  carries  no  implication 
that  one  either  can,;  qr  chould,  affect  its  policlestor 
operational  practices."'  Drummond  and  Neurnberger  C197ii) 
put  the  term  in  realistic  jperspective :    ';The  word  c611abor- 
J  ation  was^  chosen  carefully;  it  was  meartt  to  include' both 
•  the  concept  of  mutuality  of  effort  and  the  notion  of  working 
with  the  enemy'*  (p.  3). 

Toward  the  Public  Good 

Collaboration  among  Institutions  has  been  strongly 
encouraged  durdng  the  past  fifteen  years,  particularly  by 
federal  agencies.*-   Prior  to  that  time,  federal  grants 
were  made  to  individual  states,  colleges  and  schools  to 
assist  them  in  carrying  out  t'heir  own  programs.  Beginning 
with  Sputnik  and  accelerated  by  the  Great  Society  legis- 


*  Hughes,  Achilles,  Leonard,  6  Spence  (1971)  suggest  1965 
a:   the  "logical  dividing,  :>nint  between  basically  sub  rosa 
activity  and  open  implementation  of  cooperative  activity 
(p.  15). 


lation  of  the  mid-sixties,  federal  funds  were •used  to  shape 
a  federal  mission.    And,  vith  that  targeted  direction, 
federal  Agencies  encouraged  collaboration  to  provide  greater 
power.    The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (PL  89-329)  en- 
couraged cooperation  between  higher  education  and  conm^unity 
agencies  and  between  developing  institutions  and  established 
ones.    The  Elemenrary,  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (PL  89-10) 
required  schools  to  collaborate  with  other  institutions. 
Since  then,  programs  such  as  Training  Complexes,  Triple-T, 
Teacher  Corps,  and  Teacher  Centers  have  "emphasized  collabor- 
ati*on  as  an  approach  to  Improving  education. 

The  number  of  collaborative  arran  ^ements  is  large 
and  growing.     Conners,  et  al.   (1974)  estimated  that  there 
were  10,000  formal'  linkages  among  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  between  them  and  other  institutions.  However, 
no  surveys  have  been  conducted  since  Moore  (1967)  reported 
on  his  study  of  cooperative/collaborative  institutiofial  ^ 
arrangements  in  19b5-l966.     Schmleder  and  Yarger  (1974) 
estimated  that  there  were  4,500  collaborative  teacher 
centers  in  the  Unite- J»  Slates.     L.D.  Patterson  (1975a)'* 
listed  106  consortia  with  1,1^^0  member '  instit  utions  in  the 
1975  Consortiimi  Directory.    This  compares  with  31  consortia 
listed  in  1968,  66  in  19^1,  and  80  in  1973.     To  be  included, 
the  organixatioTi  must  have  been  voluntarily  formed,  have  a 
full-tiae  professional  director,  have  three  or ^more  member 
institutions,  have  multiple  program;,  and  report  tangibU^  ' 
member  support  (Patterson',  1975b)  .  , 

Collaborative  arrangements  have  been  used  to  prepare 
r.eachers  as  teacher  educators  (Brizzi,  1978;  Houston,  et  al .  , 
1977);  for  staff  development  (Lavin  &  Schuttenberg,  1^12,^ 
Selberg  %  Peterson,  1971;  Roper  6c  Nolan,  1977);   in  Project 
Follow  Through  (Molnar,  el  al.,  1975);  and  to  improve 
methods  for  working  with  delinquent  youth  (Youth  Community 
Coordination  Proiect.  1977).     Grupe  (1972)  described 
ninety-ore  cooperative  arran|7,ements  among  depar£ments 
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Within  universities;  Scliwenkroeyer  and  Goodman  (1972) 
Illustrated  university  collaborative  experiences  that  pro- 
m9t<s<J  more  ^verslf^ed  learning  opportunities;  and  PJ>aQ 
(197b)  chronicled  apven  case  studies  of  collaboratlpn  In^) 
teacher  education.         ^    ,  ,     -  ^ 

i 

Empirical  studies  of  these  collaborative  efforts  I4 
virtually  non-existent.  '*wenty-.f Ive  centuries  ago,  the 
Greek  scientist.  King  mie9.  ""'attributed  his  discoveries  In 
astronomy  to  the  extensive  observations  and  data  provided 
by  his  predecessors.     Newton  Is  quoted  as  having  said  that 
he  had  stood  on  the  shoulders  of  giants.     No  such  base  for 
making  hypotheses  or  comparing  data  from  different  col- 
laborative efforcs  Is  currently.^^llable.    Moreover,  there 
Is  no  strategy  for  collecting  such3ata.  no  design  for  such 
an  effort',  nor  any  comprehensive  effort  to  forge  such  a  - 
research  program. 

What  Is  needed  and  needed  badly  today,  If  we  are  to 
,  report  substantive  research  findings  twelve  years  from  now. 
Is  carefully  documented  descriptions  and  analyses  of  a 
wide  range  of  collaborative  efforts.    A  multi-dlsclpllnary 
approach  should  be  emphasized,  with  research  conducted  by 
teams  of  socio-anthropplogls ts,  futurist-oriented  political 
scientists,  organizational  structurists,  linguist^  and 
teacher  educators.    The  purpose  Is  to  derive  hypotheses 

about  collaTjoratlon  and  to  test  hunches  currently  ex^nt. 

-  J. 

'This  Is  the  first  and  major  research  need  In  this  ar#rf^ 
An  Interesting*  contrast  can  be  drawn  between  col- 
laboration by  public  institutions  and  within  the  private 
sector  of  society.     Collaboration  Is  encouraged  for. public 

.  human  service  agencies,  but  deplored  for  private  agencies. 

In  the  traditional  economic  model,  competition 
Is  good  because  It  results  In  maximizing  effici- 
ency fflid  minimizing  costs.     But  in  the  human 
services  model,  competition  Is  bad  because  It 
results  In  less  efficiency  and  greater  costs.  In 
business,  duplication  Is  good  because  it  gives  the 
consumer  a  choice,  whereas  in  government  work  it 
Is  bad  because  it  1^  wasteful  and  fragments  service 
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dfe^.ivery.    And  finally^  in  the  ^business  world, 
coordination  is* called  collusion  an4^that  is 
illegal,  while  we  dre  encouraged  to  coordinate | 
because  it  is  in^the  public  interest.  (Escerli 
1976) 

Tlie  implication  for  research  is  that  studies  of  collabor- 
ation from  the  private  sector  may  be  in^ppropi^/^ate  for  the 
public  sector.    Motives  differ,  structures  differ,  and  the 
intended  outcomes  (profit  or  increased  public  good)  differ. 


drganizJLng  for  Collaboration 

Collaboration  implies  a  new  institution  or  quasi- 

institution,  whether ''formally  or  informally  organized. 

Five  colleges  in  New  England  completed  ,legal  contracts  to 

formalize  a  collaborative  relationship.    Thirty-trwo  teacher 

Centers  in  Texas  organized  a  new  network  with  bylaws.  A 

school  district  in  Kansas  agreed  to  place  student  teachers 

and  observers  from  Wichita  State  University.    The  first 
i 

two  collaborative  efforts  were  formalized  while  the  third 
was  based  on  informal  discussions, 

9 

'    Each  of  thjfc 'primary  collaborating  institutions  has 
its  own  organization,  governance,  and  management  structure; 
its  own  communication  cljannels;  its  own  power  figures;  its 
own  decision-making  process.     Where  *it  joins  with  others  in 
a  .collaborative  effort,  new  structures  and  pro^^ses  are 
required.    Even  when  the  mission  is  restricted  by  the 
primary  institutions,  procedures  are  more  complex  ^ince 
the  alliance  builds  on  and  draws  from  the  structuri4s  and 
processes  of  all  institutions.    A  topology  of  coliaborative 
structures  is  needed  which  includes  both. formal  and  informal 
\      o^rganifat.ional  modes,  and  which  relates  collaboration  to 
I      Che  structures  and  processes  of  the  primary  instituticJns 
involved  in  the  consortia. 

Several  research  questions  following  below  are 
related  directly  tcy.the  structure  of  collaborative  enter- 
J^rises.     EmpiricaVstudies  of  existing  efforts  could  not 
orrty^ncrease  understanding  of  the  compl.ex  relationships 
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In  collaboration,  but  lead  to  Improved  organ4.zation  and 
management . 

1.  In  what  ways  do  collaborative  efforts  establish  ' 
legitimacy  (i.e.,  the  right  to  exist)?    The  primary 
institutions  typically  are  legally  constituted 
bodies.    To  what?  extent,  in  what  areas,  and  wit' 
what  constraints  is  legitimacy  relegated  to  the 
consortia  by  primary  institutions?    To  what  eittrnt 
does  legitimacy  flow  from  outside  that  structijire? 

2.  What  types  of  authority  do  primary  Institutions 
delegate  or  invest  in  the  collaborative  relation- 
ship?   What  control  mechanisms  are  employed  to 
monitor  processes  and  outcomes? 

3.  Power  tends  to  flow  dbwnward  in  bureaucratic  insti- 
tutions such  as  school  districts,  professional 
organizations,  and  colleges  of  education/  In  col- 
laboraCive  efforts,  what  is  the  flower  flow  and  hoW 
does  it  interact  with  that  of  primary* Institutions? 
Who  are  the  power  brokers  and  opinion  leaders?  How 
do  they  gain  thi'&  status?    What  are  the  sources  ^of 
their  power? 

4.  To  what  extent  is  the  potential  power  of  collabor- 
ation based  on  the  extent  of  commitment  to  collabor 
ation  by  primary  institutions,  c^ntrallty  of  the 
consortia's  mission  to  society's  goals,  and  per- 
ceived power  and  authority  of  the  consortia  by  ^ 
others? 

5.  To  what  extent  is  collaboration  related  to  the 
similarity  of  missions  of  'primary  institutions? 
"In  c  ises  where  organizations  have  nothing  in 
comaion,  they  are  unlikely  to  coordinate.     If .  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  almost  identical,  they  are 
likely  either  to  co-ex^st  in  cut-throat  competition 
or  they  may  merge  into  a  single  organization.  Thuj 

» 
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(he  intermediate  range  of  organizational  similarity 
•>  seems  to  be  the  most  stable  for  interagency  coor-- 
dination"  (Esterline,  1976,  pp.  17-18). 

6»         iB  the  number  of  institutions  iii  the  collaborative 
effort  related  to  its  effectiveness?    F.  Patterson 
(1974)  hypothesized  that  it^is  difficult  to  success- 
fully collaborate  with  more  than^ seven  or  eight 
ins tit;ut ions.    Such  an  effort  '*will,by  its  very 
nature  involve  conflict  and  compromise,  and  the 
larger  the  number  of  insti^utibns  involved,  the 
more  diluted  (or  disputed)  the  eventual  product  will 
likely  be"  (p.  12). 

7.         Is  geographic  proximity,  as  Orlosky  (1977)  hypo- 
thesized, related  to  effectiveness?  ^ 

Cotwnunicatton 

The  interaction  of  relatively  independent  insti- 
tutions leads  to  communication  problems »  Organizational 
xinits  tend  to  limit  the  flow  of  information  across  unit  ^ 
boundaries.    The  ihter-institutionaV  f low  tends  to  be  more 
restricted  than  intra- institutional  flow  ^  information. 
Lines  of  communication  are  known  within  institutions  but 
no  such  clear  channels  exist  in  collaborative  efforts.  , 
Dialog  at  several  institutional  levels  appears  to  be  ' 
neces8ary--between  operations  personnel,  between  super- 
visors,* and  between  chief  administrative  officers  of  a 
collaborating  institutions.    These  communication/decision- 
making  channels  may  be  formalized  ae  Policy  Boards.  -! 
Management  Teams ,^  and^ Operations  Units  at  the  varioqs 
levels.    Coa)miyv4.batit>n  among  the  various  organizational 
levels  within  an  institution,  as  well  as  Vetween  institu- 
tions at  each  level,  appears  to  be^imporYant  in  collabor- 
ation. V  ^  • 

If  the  director  of  a  federally  funded^,  project  with 
school-university  collaboration  has  a  problem  with  his 
counterpart,  how  is  the  problem  solvecl?    Does  he  go  to  the 
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person's  supervisor?    Does  he  take  his  pi-oblem  to  his  own 
supervisor  who  communicates  with  his  counterojirt  in  the 
other  institutiu)!  about  the 'l^roblemY    With  Colleges  and 
schools,  this  can  be  a  complex,  process.     Professors  often 
work  directly  with  teachers  as  colleagues  in  collaborative 
efforts.     The;^  alsu  work  with  principals,  the  superinten- 
dent, and  may  report  directly  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
What  to  communicate  and  to  whom' is  a  communication  problem 
faced  in  collaborative  efforts.     This  is  complicated  by 
(a)  the  differing  roles  educators  assume  (e.g. ,  teacher  as 
well  as  professional  association  officer,  As8V4tant  Super- 
intendent arid  graduate  student)  ;  and  it)  infq^al  contacts 
among  participants  which  are  unrelated  to  the  consortia. 

In  one  of  the  few  research  studies  of  collaboration, 
Van  Fleet  (1975)  systematically  observed  the  interactions 
of  a  collaborative  council.     He  found  that  the  tempo  of 

I 

meetings  was  controlled  by  the  project  director  who  estab- 
U-shed  the  patterns  of  interaction  and  provided  the  most 
extensive  and  valid  infojcjnation  from  external  sources  to  the' 
council . 

Because  o£.  the  compl^ex  communication  patterns  in- 
volved in  inter-Institutional  collaboration,  and  because 
this  is  considered  the  major  problem  facing  collaborating 
institutions,  a  systematic  study  should  be  undertaken  which 
considers  (a)  the  institutional  positions  and  informal 
roles  of  persons  involved  in  communication;   (b)  the  centra- 
lity  of  those  persona  to  the  collaborative  process;   (c)  the 
kinds  of  messages  copununicated ;   (d)  the  form  of  inter£\c- 
tions;  and  (e)  the  effectiveness  of  communication  as  baseu 
on  clarity  and  accuracy  of  iiessages  received  and  the  affec- 
tive support  they  engender. 

Support  and  Reward  Systems 

While  collaboration  is  an  institutional  endeavor, 
individuals  participate  in  the  collaborative  activities. 
For  them,  collaboration  is  not  a  comfortable  undertaking,. 
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Collaboration  requires  people*  to  extend  themselves 
into  unknc^wn  and  less  comfortable  areas.    University  faculty 
are  required  to  deal  directly  with  day-to-day  instructional 
problems,  even  though  they  may  sense  inadequacy  in  dealing 
with  them  in      specific  school  environment.    Teachers  work 
with  researchers  who  use  unfamiliar  language  and  refer  to 
studies  and'  theory  unknown  to  the  teacher. i 

Conflicting  institutional  policies  'impact  directly 
•those  persons  who  are  cpllaborating.    They  are  **on  the 
front  lines/'  and  they  often  are  working  directly  with 
people  with  whom  their  colleagues  are  not  coiqArtable  (a 
polite  term  for  ''the  enemy");  e.g.  ,^  teachers  follaborate 
with  college  faculty,  and  administrators  collaborate  with 
professional  or-ganization  officers. 

Each  of  these  role  groups  brings  to  the  collabora- 
tion its  oxm  perspective  of  its  worth  and  importance.  These 
•  perspectives  are  evident  In  the  reports  of  the  various 
National  Task  Forces  on  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of 
American  Education  that  were  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of"  Education  in  1973-74.    An  analysis  of  those  reports  by 
bavies  and  Aquino  (1975)  concluded  that  with  respect  to 
inservice  education,  there  was  a  "desire  of  relevant  parties 
to  (a)  collaborate  and  (b)  maintain  their  own  power  and 
status"  (p.  274).     "Higher  education  institutions  feel  that 
they  have  the  primary  leadership  role  because  of  their  his- 
toric predominance  in  the  realm  of  inservice  education. 
Teachers  feel  that  they  should  be  the  key  members  of  a 
collaborative  effort  for  inservice  education  becau.se  they 
have  knowledge  which  can  only  be  gained  from  daily  experi- 
encA  with  problems  at  the  teacher /learner  interface.  School 
'administrators  feel  that  they  should  have  the  determining 
say  in  the  development  and  delivery  of  continuing  profes- 
sional education  for  teachers  because  of  tneir  accountabi- 
lity for  what  happens  in  the  classroom"  <p.  27  5). 

"         In  this  environment,  it  is  the  if jponslbility  of 
those  individuals  collaborating  to  represent  their  insti- 
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tutlons.     Institutional  political  and  social  climate  should 
be  communicated  to  others  in  the  endeavor,  and  an  ideology 
fliJLien  to  others  should  not  be  (dogmatically  advocated 
(Drummond  &  Baker,  1974,  p.  34K^Participants  are  likely  t 
be  criticized  by  those  from  other  institutions  for  their 
positions  and  by  those  in  their  own. institution  for  not 
being  strong  enough  in  negotiations. 

Particularly  for  university  faculty,  such  time  con- 
suming efforts         seldom  rewarded.    Scholarly  papers  and 
institutional  coimittee  assignments  are  mote  visible,  thus 
more  readily  recognized,     Individual  achievements  are 
rewarded,  not  group  efforts,  and  collaboration  is  a  group 
effort. 

Within  this  context,  a  new  affiliation  afiscs  among 
the  individuals  directly  involved  in  collaboration.  Often 
rejected  or  ignored  by  the  ..reward  systems  of  their  own 
institutions,  a  camaraderie  develops  within  the  group;  it 
gainsy  strength  as  members  better  understand  the  various 
positions  in  the  groups  and  as  the  group  faces  adversity. 
Study  of  the  development  of  this  new  relationship^  and  the 
changing  reXatipn  between  members  of  the  team  and  their 
institutional'  colleagues  during  collaboration,  is  an  impor^ 
tant  missing  link  in  understanding  ipstitutional  change. 

The  support  of  the  chief  administrative  officer 
appears  to  be  related  to  the  success  of  collaborative 
efforts  (F,  P.itterson,  19/4)'.    Greater  support  app-ears  to 
be  generated  uhen  the  cv^mmunicatlon  and  reporting  lines 
between  represv^ntatives  of  an  institution  and  the  chief 
administrative  officer  are  shorter.    Resources  are  more 
easily  secured  the  first  time  from  institutions  than  in 
'later  requests  (Kraus,  1974).    These  hunchis  have  been  dis- 
cussed  by  those  speculating  about  collaboration,,  but  no  dat 
are  a  vailable  supporting  theip,  ^* 

Strategies  and  Tactics  " 

The  Carnej'ic  C9mniission  (1972)  noted  that  '*a  good 
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many  of  the  consoVfia  are  paper  arrangemente  with  little 
significance  in  practice'*  (p.  128).    The  same  charge  can  be 
Tnade  about  many  collaborative  efforts.    The  literature  in- 
cludes nuii^pus  projections  of  collaboration,  proposals  for 
what  willpe  accomplished,  and  project  prospecti.  When 
r^orts  of  programs  are  analyzed,  they  appear  to  be  primar- 
ily\WPer  arrangements."    One  institution  initiates  and 
dominates  the  effort.    Few  people,  even  in  collaborating  in- 
stitution;,  are  aware  of  its  existenct  .    And  when  the  col- 
laboration ends  or  fades  away,  little  or  no  residual  remains 
to  impact  primary  institutions. 

From  an  examination  of  such  reports,  several  hypo- 
theses seem  to  emerge  concerning  strategies  employed. 
First,  successful  relatiohships  are  move  likely  to  emerge 
incrementally  and  to  grow  with  small,  avftcessful  previous* 
encounters  (EHteirline,  1976).     Second,  collaboration  is 
facilitated  when  there  are  "clear-cut,  agreed-upon  goals 
and  functions"  (F.  Patterson.  1974,  p,   13;' Druiranond  &  • 
Neumberger,  1974,  p.  5).    Thirdjr  short-term  goals  and 
objectives,  when  achieved,  promote  positive  perceptions 
and  engender  further  progress.    Fourth,  assumptions  and 
collaborative  decisions  tend  to  be  based  on  personal  exper- 
ience and  educational  lore  rather  than  research  or  data. 
Fifth,  collaborative  goals  and  strategies  often  appear 
unstable  because  of  changing  roles,  needs,  and  pressures  of 
the  primary  institutiooa,  and  shifting  ^^terest8  of  those 
persons  involved.     Sixth,  more  formal  structures  and  routine 
procedures  occur  when  there  is  greater  intensity  of  contacts 
between  institutions,  greater  frequency  of  contacts,  gre&ter 
variety  of  types  of  resources,  and  larger  resource  commit- 
ments CO  the  effort  (Esterllne,  1976).     Davles  and  Aquino 
(19lt5)  suggested  three  other  hunches  about  strategies  and 
tactics.    "The  effectiveness  of  any  collaborative  effort 
will  hange  on  the  abilities  of  participants  to  (a)  accur- 
ately and  honestly  assess  their  capabilities  and  thosp  of 
their  partners,  (b)  desi'gn  administrative  and  programratlc 
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structures  which  cat)itallze  qn  these  strengths,  and  (c)  dev- 
elop an  atmosirtiere  of  trust  so  chat  no  member  of  the  colla- 
boration feeLs  that  he  or  she  Is  being  preempted"  (p.  276', 

Some  of  these  hypotheses  are  rooted  in  lore,  some  in 
studies  of  institutional  change,  anV  some  in  personal  ex- 
periences with  collaborative  efforts.    Host  are  derived  from 
very  limited  experience  and  information,  and  some  based  on 
institutional  rather  than  inter- institutional  strategies. 
All  need  to  be  tested  in  a  variety  of  collaborative  arrange- 
ments.   Because  of  the  unique  nature  of  collaboration, 
effective  practice  in  other  settings  may  be  inappropriate  or 
ineffective. 

/■ 

Cost-Benefit  Analysis 

The  major  decisions  of  most  institi  cions  are  based 
on  benefits  and  costs  of  collaboration.    Benefits  of 
collaboration  include  improved  educational  progxams, 
increased  power,  and  decreased  costs.    Several  school  dis- 
tricts improved  their  programs  for  urban  youth  by  collabor- 
ating With  buBineas,  and  industry  (Branch,  1977).  Colleges 
and  RSiD  Centers  are  collaborating  with  schools  to  study 
teaching  in  natural  settings  (Tikunoff  &  Ward,  1978;  Coker . 
Soar,  6c  Lorentz,  1977).     In  Texas,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion^ Texas  St^ite  Teachers  Association,  and  Texas  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  are  collaborating  to 
pass  legislation  funding  teacher  education  centers.  Sharing 
library  resources,  computer  facilities,  and  Instructional 
or  office  space  are  other  examples  of  cost-saving  practices. 

Ihe  costs  of  collaboration  are  not  always  so  evident. 
They  Include  some  loss  of  Institutional  aut  jnomy  as  well  as 
Institutional  contributions  to  the  enterprise. 

Each  Institution  develops  its  own  Internal  functions, 


*  For  other  hunjhes  about  collaborative  strategies.  seelKin- 
zer  &  Drunmond,  pp.  23-24;  Mann,  pp.  22-23;  and  Drummond  U 
Neurnberger,  197^ »  P*  5. 
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values,  procedures,  and  rewards.    When  it  collaborates  with 
another  institution  some  measure  of  that  autonomy  is 
eroded.*    As  institutionally-oriented  processes  interact 
with  those  from  another  institution,  friction  qccurs  at  the 
points  of  interaction,  and  the  heat  generated  can  flow  to 
the  heart  of '  both  organizations. 

Institutions  contribute'  the  time  and  talents  of 
their  emplo}(^es,  financial  resources,  and  political  capital 
to  the  collaborative  effort.    The  most  common  comment  of 
those  involved  in  collaboration  is,  ''It  takes  so  much  timet'* 
The  internal  power  structures  and  time-saving  management 
procedures  do  not  function  in  the  same  way  in  interinsti- 
tutional  collaboration  and  must  be  developed,  tested,  and 
redefined.    The  talent  drain  in  building  and  maintaining 
collaborative  arrangements  has  not  even  been  chronicled, 
much  less  analyzed.    Each  institution  also  invests  its  repu- 
tation and  political .strengths  in  collaborative  alliances, 
and,  to  the  extent  that  this  investment  erodes  other 
alli^inces,  must  be  considered  as  a  hidden  cost  of  collabor-- 
atiou. 

The  interaction  of  increased  benefits  and  decreased 
costs,  or  at  least  a  more  productive  cost-benefit  ratio 
provides  the  basic  rationale  for  collaboration.    In  the 
public  domain,  it  is  intuitively  assumed  tl^t  collaboration 
leads  to  greater  benefits  at:  less  cost;  however,  this  has 
not  been  documented  nor  tested  empirically. 


*  Wood  (1973)  listed  ten  ways  in  which  autonotny  is  (?roded 
by  collaboration. 
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EXPLORING  ISSUES  IN  TEACHER  r.DUCATION: 
QUESTIONS  FOR  FUlVliE  RESEARCH 


^  G.  Charlette  Kennedy 

Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan 

Collaborative  Inquiry:    A  Practitioner ' Perspective 

CCollabbrativa  inquiry  aa  a' research  strategy  ts  not.t 
under  most *circumdtancea,  viewed  as  a  vehicle  for  ptofes- 
clonal  devclopihent .    Traditionally,  planned  professional 
developnftent  progr.^me  for  K-12  Bchool  staff  a  have  assumed 
::hat  trachers  *  petfonnance  Is  inadequ^^tt* .  Historically, 
such  program©  hAve  been  concexned  with  providing  prescrip- 
tions, fox  altering  teachers*  cognitive  states,  and/or 
the  tnatfirial  features  of  their  environment.  Although 
sooie  tcfftching  behavior  is  thought  to  be  related  to  one's 
self  perception  (i.e.,  esteem,  rolc^  and  expertise)  little 
is  known  about  the  relationship  between  quality  of  inter- 
venion  programs,  teachc'r  self -percep-ions  and  the  behav- 
ioral r^inif  estations  of  those  self -perceptions  . 

An  IRT  sponsored  project  has  examined  the  qualitative 
d;men»l(  ns  of  relationships  between  teachers  and  researchers 
that  produce  the  most  prpftssional  growth  in  participating 
teachers  and  the  most  fruitful  research.     All  teachers  who 
had  participated  collaboratively  with  researchers  in 
studies  of  teachers*  behavior  described  their  research 
involvement  as  beniiiicial  in  terms  of  the  opportunity  it 
provided  for  reflection.     Fdr  example,  several  teachers 
point  ffd  oat  that  much  of  teac  hing  involved  reacting  to 
the  multiple  cue.s  eznanating  from'<he  classroom,  an  environ- 
ment wh?.ch  is  rharact.<?rii'.ed  by  a  set  of  uncontrollable 
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and  relatively  unpredictable  contextual  variables.  The 
ojjportunity  and  tine  to  think,   to  probe,  to  ask  "why," 
and  to  share  th^  experience  with  another  adult  as  "peer" 
filled  a  void  that  teachers  often  labeled  "ifiolaMon." 

At  the  initial  stage  of  their  involvement,  teachers 
were  generally  concerned  and  asked,  quest^ions  about  the  \  ^ 

following  aspects  of  their  reseatfi/li  participation:  • 

1.  Will  I  have  to  "perform,"  or  may  I  continue 
to  teach,  spual;,  .think  and/or  write  as  I 

normally  do?  "\. 

2.  How  will  my  participation  impact  what  occurs 
in  the  classroom  on  a  daily  basis? 

3.  What  kind  of  time  commitnent  is  expected  from 
rne?    How  mueh  time  v/ill  the  researcher  spend 
with  me? 

4.  How  will  my  students,   their  parent.s ,  r-sy  col-  y 
leagues,  and/or  my  building  administrator  ^ 
react  to  my  involvement? 

<« 

5.  Will  I  be  kept  informed  of  project  progress? 

The  researchers'  responses  to  these  and  similar  questj.ons 
provided  the  means  by  which  teachers  initially  assessed 
the  v^l^a^i-Ve  credibility  of  the  researcher,  the  valu^  of 
the  project,  and  their  own  rolo  and  function  as  research 
participants. 

These  questions  and  the  researchers'  responses 
also  provided  teachers  with  cues  used  to  assess  the 
extent  of  impact  the  participation  would  have  on  their 
existing  relationships  in  the  school  setting.  Schools 
are  characterized  by  an  intricate  array  of  formal  as 
well  as  informal  networks  which  are  held  intact  by 
unique,  consensual  rules.     These  unwritten  rules,  or  ^ 
"social  contracts,"  help  lo  establish  and  maintain 
certain  kinds  of  teacher/pupi 1 ,  teacher/teacher ,  teacher/ 
parent  and  teacher/administrator  relationships.     The  entry 
of  the  researcher  can  post'  a  possible  shift,  in  what  ^ 
oftentimes  is  a  f:rilical.    if  n(jt  delicate,  balarce. 
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'Depending  upon  the  mary^^in  of  risk  that  the  teacher  per-  \ 
celv^s  relative  to  his/her  social  contract,  short-term  (one 
.   year  or  V'ss)  research  participation  is  seen  as  beneficial, 
,    r'egardless  of  the  qualltat  ive  cfimens ions  of  teacher/ 
researcher  interactiqns-.     If  long-term  and/or  sustained 
participation  is  desirable  or  necessary,  t^e  termination 
of  the  interaction  becomes  as  important:  as  initiating  and 
maintaining  the  relationship.  '  • 

O  Collaborative  Roles 

The  variety  of  ways  in  which  teacher*  can  partici- 
pate in  research  is  multidimensional  and  multi-faceted. 
Implicit  here  are  the  no^  ions  that  collaboration  is  a 
dynamic  rather  than  a  static  process  and  that  teachers 
•  assiune  roles  which  are  congruent  with  the  mode  of  inquiry. 

Four  teacher  collaboration  roles  b.ive  been  identified. 
^  Model :     The  professional  performance  of  a  teacher  is 
observed  in  the  classroom  by  the  researcher.     Later,  the 
teacher  is  interviewed  or  provides  similar  verbal  fdbd- 
back  (e.g.»  stimulated  recall)  for  the  researcher  concern- 
ing instructional  practice.- 

Model/Participant :     Prof  ei^sional  performance  of  a  teacher 
is  observed  in  the  clis'sroom.     Periodically,  the  teacher 
receives  verbal  and/or  vnritten  f eedb tck  from  the  observer. 
Often,   the  feedback  stimulates  focused  dialogue  which  nay, 
in  turn,   lead  to  formulation  of  research  questions.  ' 
Data  Collector:     The  teacher  collects  classroom  data  or 
otherwise  documents  some  aspect  of  clasfTroom  activity. 
Periodically,  the  teacher  meets  with  the  res'earcher  to 
discuss  and  interpret  protocols,  work  samples,  etc. 
Co~Investir.acor  r     The  te/icher  works  with  the  researcher 
in  a  university  ,  Research  and  Development  Center,  or  other 
non-school  settings.     The  teacher  assists  in  formulating  . 
research  questions,   in  planning  for  drita  collection  and 
(deieniling  upon  the  length  of  the  project)  in  interpreting 
results . .  , 
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Toacher/Rcsearcher  Col lahorat  igjis  in  Teacher  Education 

Teachers  cm  hrDaJen  the  problem  space  in  which 
stuUies  of  teacher  eilucatian  are' conceptual ized  by: 

describing  and  evaluating  learners'  responses 
to  selected  instructional  material,  procedures 
and  pro^'jfams 

art  iculat  inji  the  variables  which  influence  their 
•  '        choices  ibout  the  organization,  structuring, 
•  sequencinj;  and  pacing,  of  instructional  events 

describing  the  effects  of  their  attention  to 
multiple  cues  over ' sustained  periods  of  time 

identifyinp,  thf-se  non-instructional  aspects  of 
teaching  which  affect  classroom  interactive 
processes  and  procedures 

In  view  of  the  critical  need  for  the  replication 
and  cross  validation  of  research  fi,ndin[;s,  and  the  inherent 
power  replication  and  cross  validation  have  for  theory 
develop  ;:ent .   it  will  be  useful   to  examine  a  variety  of 
roles  in  which  teachers'   perceptions,   insights  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  can  be  incorporated  in  teacher  education 
research  efforts. 

As  niodL'^ls,  practicing  teachers  could  demonstrate 
various  classroom  organisational,  management  and  observa- 
tion techniques  and  stratej^ies. 

As  niodej/partj^cipants .   practicing  teachers  could 
provide  researchers  with  insi^;hts  rep.arcfing  the  critical 
variables  inf luenc inp,  their  methods  of  instructional 
origan  ii:at  ion.     The  researchers,  using  various' observational 
strategies,  would  be  able  to  ?^,cnerate  hypotheses  about 
many  features  of  the  classroom  environment  which  produce 
differ*  ntial  effects  upon  teaching;  activity  as  well  as 
learner  p«  rfornance 

As  data  collector:.,   sone  practicin>?,  teachers  would 
be  able  to  carrv  out  prescribi.Mj  experimental  t-eatments 


in  a  variety  of  different  settings.     The  collected  data 
should  yield  some  valuable  findings  with  respect  to  the 
antecedents  and  consequences  of  specific  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion.    Moreover^,  th^  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  will 
benefit  to  the  extent  that  teachers  in  collaboration  wjith 
researchers,  c^'n  add  to,  clarify,  or  negate  findings  as 
a  result  of  the  replications  testing  of  variables 

'tjelieved  to  be  causal  in  a  variety  of  ^ettings. 

Another  alternative  role  for  teacher  collaborators 
is  that  of  co"inve8tigator .     Such  pe^r sons  would  possess 
some  formal  knowledge  of  research  processes  and  pt^fcedures 
in  addition  to  being  skilled  practitioners.     In  the  role 
of  co-investigator,   teachers  would  be  en^^aged  in  all  phases 
of  research,  from^the  design  and  implem^itation  of  a  study 
tD^  subsequent  i^jterptetation  and  dissemination  of  findings. 
This  kind  of  collaboration  represents  a  synthesis  between 
the  teacher's  practical  wisdom  and  the  researcjier '  s  scienti- 
*fic  knowledge.  K 

Another  possible  role  for  the  teacher  collaborator 
is  that  of  resource  consultant .     Practitioner  cpnsultants 


/ 


would  have  acquired  a  broad  ba.se  of"  teachin^^TM^Pcr  ience 
as  a' result  of  having  worTfed  in  a -variety  of  educational? 
settings  and/or  subject  matter  areas.     Such  persons  would 
b^f^amiliar  with  numerous  school  organizational  procedures  » 
aAjd  practices  and  a  variety  of  instructional  materials 
and  woul;^  be  skilled  in  the  analysis  and  communication 
of  classroSGi  dynamics  in  terms  understandable  to  both         *  * 
researcliers  and  practitioners.     In  shorr,   the  practitioner 
resource  consultant  Is  ^a  *person  who  is  able  to  function 
comfortably  and  product iv»i;ly  in  numerous  settings  throuv,hout 
lliGy^educat j onal  community  (e.g.,    schools:  education  associd- 
tio«^  universities;   local,   state  and  federal  ediLcatlon 
agencies) .  '  ^  ' 
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Y  The  Nature  of  Collaboration  •  \ ^ 

V 

Collaboration  is  a  mutually  benefics^tal  divJ.8ion  of 
labor  between  constituent  members  of  the  educational 
community  (i.e..  researchers,  teacher  educators  and  school 
personnels  teachers  and  administrators).     In  the  division 
that  itf"  envisioned,  researchers  working  collaboratively 
with  teachers,  university  and  school-based  teacher  trainers 
would  systematically  identify  and  codify  teaching  behaviors 
that  assist  neophyte  anu  experienced  practitioners  in 
meeting  the  instructional  and  non-instructional  demands 
posed  by  the  classroom  environment.     Jbint  efforts  would 
eventuate  in  a  body  of  theoretical  knowledge  grounded  in 
the  study  of  classrooms  in  the  institutionalized  contexts. 

Teacher  educators,  working  collaboratively  with 
researchers,  teachers,  and  appropriate  school  administra- 
tors, would  translate  and  otherwise  incorporate  research 
findings  into  program  designs  (curricula  and  course  des- 
criptions) which  assist  the  pre-  and  inservlce  practitioner 
in  deveiQ£^*rg^  appropriate  instructional  and  non-instruc 
tional   >trategies  or  procedures  for  meeting  the  demands 
posed  by  classroom  environments. 

School  personnel  (teacliers  and  administrators)  have 
the  greatest  direct  impact  on  students  and  schools.  As 
"final  arbiters  of  classroom  practice,"  teachers  possess 
a  store  of  knowledge  re^,ardinp  '  the  array  of  variables 
influencing  the  school  milieu  and  classroom  environments. 
This  knowledge  is  central  to  the  proposed  tasks  for 
researchers  and  teacher  educators. 

Closinf^,  Thoughts 

\  The  following  excerpt  from  an  interview  with  a 

teacher  collaborator  epitomii?:es  the  critical  challenge 
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that  faces  researchers,  teacher  educators,  and  K-'12  prac- 
titioners. V,  '  4 

Q.     What  did  you  want*  to  learn  from  him  (the 
researcher)?  i 
j« 

A.     First  of  all,  w»at  he  was  doing.     I  was  so 
curious  about  what  he  was  doing.    What  would 
all  this  I.   .   .  what  could  possibly  come  out  of 
it?    You  Vnow,  I'm  one  teacher.     How  much^'coyld  * 
he  pick  up  Just  from  me  of  benefit  to  anybo'Sy 
else?    How  would  they 'use  it  once  jthey  hajj  v 
accumulated  the  data?    How  could  it  be  usqd  to 
help  any  other  teachers?     I  can  see  now  that  ^  " 
it  could  be  of  some  use,  taking  exactly  how  * 
I  work  and  how  I  plan  and  put  -it  together  with^ 
what  the  other  researchers  are  finding  and  see 
if  there  is  a  comuiun  basis  for  all  of  us  and 
then  some  way  of  Rettinp,  that  across  to  teachers 
coming  into  the  field.     I  always  said  there 
needs  to  be  a  lot  more  technical  data  givei|^^  to 
Lnem  anu  a  lot  less  philosophy.     icou  walk  in 
with  all  philosophy  but  you  have  no  idea  on 
how  to  han(ile  a  child,   (or)  how  to  plan  an  art 
'  ssson.     You  know,  it's  so  obvic^us,   these  kids 
I  had  a  student  teacher  come  in,  well 
jching  our  lesson,  O.K.  fine      But  when 
?  one  o'clock  and  the  kiJs  were  here  and 
she  didn*t  have  the  paper  ready,  she  didn't  have 
thL»  pencils  ready,  she  didn't  have  the  crayons, 
sht  didn't  have  the  paint,  you  know,  none  of  this. 
She  had  no  idea.     And  I  thought-  well,  the  only 
way  she  is  going  to  K^arn  isn't  going  to  be 
from  me  to  tell  her  bnt  for  her  to  f^'nd  it's'a 
bust.     But  those  are  Lhe  type  of  things  that 
kids  don't  ccne  in  knowing.     They  don  t  come 
•in  (SdbooL  District  E)  knowinp,  at  the  interview, 
what  kind  of  reading  series  you  want  to  use.  why. 
and  what's  the  basis  for  that  -text.     I  told  him 
(the  interviewer)  I  couldn't  answer  that  ques- 
tion.    I  had  never  been  introduced  to  any  reading 
series.     In  (School  District  E)  you  have  your 
choice.     There  is  every  readin^^  series  you  can 
think  of  available  in  this  disi  ric^  arid' you  gotta  \ 
know  that  this  one's  good  fori  his  '    i  but  it's 
too  hyperactive  for  that  kid  a'ld  it      too  fast 
fur  this  one  ^t  this  one  works  great.     You  have 
to  learn  aM.  of  that.     And  it  should  be  taught 
before  they  ever  j^et  here.    ^  \_ 
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This  teacher  and  many  other?  sponi  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  organi/^ing  and  planning  for  learning  experiences; 
in.  structuring  subject  raatter  so  that  the  substance  or 
content  of  teaching  episodes  follows  some  logical  and 
sequential  progression,   and  in  the  monitoring  of  observation 
of  children  (their  behavioral  characteristics,  social 
Interaction  patterns  and  responses  to  specifit  materials 
and  activities).     In  addition,   learr.er  performance  is 
documented  and  reportjpd  on ^cvj'e  periodic  basis. 

A  desirable  agenda  for  ^eacher  education  research 
from  the  classroom  practitioner's  perspective  is  that  of 
defining  the  types  of  behaviors  whicl  distinguish  the 
neophyte  from  the  experienced  classroon  teacher.  Systema- 
tic studies  of  the  Saturation  of  teacher  judgment  and 
decision-making  skills  would  eventuate  in  a  developmental 
hierarchy  of  teaching  skills  which,   in  turn,  could  be 
translated  into  teacher  edt^cation  curricula  and  programs. 
Kore  importantly,  such  inquiry  may  lead  to  more^ definitive 
criteria  for  identifying,  judging,  and  increasing  teaching 
•effectiveness. 
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Far  W^st  Labpratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development 
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One  ^experience  common  to  adult  Americans  is  that  we 
all  have  '*gone  to  school.*'    This  seerainply  simplistic  obser- 
vation takes  on  important  dimensions .when  viewed  in  light 
of  statistics  such'as  the  following.    As  of  1976--the  latest 
figures  available  according  to  the  National  Center  for  Ecju- 
cation  Stati8tic8--64%  of  American  adu^its  25  years  old  and 
older  had  completed  high  school.     In  that  same  yoar,  almost 
45  million  childj^n  were  enrolled  in  the  nation* a  public 
K-12  schools,  being  taught  by  ncre  than  2  million  classroom 
teachers.     Public  schools  spent  67.3  bi'llion  dollars,, 
amounting  to  $31,042  per  classroom  teacher  or  $1^497  per 


"^The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  support  of  the 
National  Institutive  of  Education  »  Department  x)rj||^alth»  Edu- 
cation and  V/elfa)?e.     Many  of  the  thoughts  thatvunder lie 
this  discussion  are  the  result  of  work  done  under  NIE  Con- 
tract NE-C-003-0108  and  NIE  Grant  OB-NIE-G-78-0103  to  the 
Far  Wii. St  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, San  Francisco,  California.    The  opinions  expressed 
here  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  position  or  policy  of 
the  Institute  and  no  official  endorsement  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  should  be  Inferred. 


pupil.*    To^iConcra  Jt,  -the  nation  ' s' defense >budget'tbr^t9,75 
was  89  WlUon  doli/krs.     Obvlouslyf  public  educat'^on  justl- 
^ijibly  Is  perceived  by  taxpayers  as  V'blp  business,*'  and  the 
l-ncreaslnj»  cries  for  iaccountabillty  In  lip,ht  of  declining 
aenlevemcnt  test  scores  attest  to  thd  level  of  concern  that 
exists. 

V^e  present  these  fi^^ures  to  draw  attention  to  the 
critical  nature  of  the  task  set  before  this  conference.  To 
further  es;:alate  the  paranoia  we  might  be  sharing,  we  offer 
the  Ironic  'wggestlon  that,  at  a(j^erlod  In  our  history  when 
we  are  experiencing  a  decline  In  public  school  enrollment 
and  a  resultant  oversupply  of  teachers,  we  simultaneously 
are  faced  with  the  prediction  that  the  mid-1980 's  wtU  find 
us  with  an  increasing  school  age  population  and  a  potential 
shortage  of  teachers.    Museme(jhe  and  Adams  (1978)  point  to 
thr^e  factors  which  suggest  that  this  may  be  so:     (1)  the 
d^cl^ining  enrollment  in  teacher  training  institutions;  (2) 
the  prci'ection  by  the  ij-S.  'Bureau  of  Census  that  the  birth- 
rate  will'  increase  from  1A,;7%  of  •'the  population  in  1976  to 
17.17.  In  i985;  andr^(3)  the  simultaneous  retirement  of  scores 
of  teachers  who  were  hired  in  the  late  1950 's  'to  accommodate 
the  post  World  War  II  "baby  hooni." 

A  study  sponsored  bv  the  National  Institute  oi  Edu/a- 
tion  in  1977  further  supports  the  possibility  of  an  increas- 
ing school  a^e  population.     It  suggests  thaf^  the  number  of 
school  age  children  will  increase  by'  approximately  A. A 

—  1  ' 

^Statistics  such  as  these  are  hard  to  come  by  but 
serve  the  purpose  of  illustration      Jurists  should  note 
further  that  the  figure  for  the  total  number  of  teachers  is 
for  1975  (for  some  reason,  a  fi:^ure  was  not  available  for 
1976),  and  that  these  data  arc  collected  from  three  docu- 
ments, each  citing  the  National  Center  for  Education  Sta- 
tistics as  their  source:     Information  Please  Almanac  Atlas 
and  Yearbook  (1Q78)  ,  N.Y.:     The  Viking  Press.  1977;  \jffi 
Statistics  in  Brief  1977;    A  Statistical  Abstract  SupiTe- 
ment ,  VJashlngton,  Ti7ZT~:     U.S.  f^overnment  Printing  Oft  ice, 
1777;   and  Jeffrey  W.  \;ill  iams  and  Sal  lie  L ,  V^ar  f ,  Educa  t  on 
Directory:    ^Public  School  Systems  >  1976-77,  VTashington,  715. 
ilational  Center  for  Educafion  Statistics. 
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million  in  the  1980*8,*    In  addition,  i  report  to  the 
^fctional  Teachtr  Development  Initiative,  I'.S.  Office  of 
F.ducation  (Howey  &  Feistritzer.  19/8)  notes  that:     (1)  the 
current  imbalance  in  teacher  supply  could  bep.iti'  to  change 
for  elementary  teacher    by  the  early  1980's;   (2)  manpower 
shortages  already  exUc  in  terms  of  qualified  personnel  in 
areas  such  as  special  education,  bilin^jial  education,  voca-  ' 
tional  education,  and  inner-city  and  rural  populations;  and 
C3.)  there  is  a  rapidly  accelerating  net  i  for  teachers  and 
other  educational  personnel  in  early  childhood  and  continu- 
ing adult  e'lucation. 

Thus,  given  that  a  new  supply  of  teachers  will  be 
needed  in  the  1980*8,  it  is  fittinp  and  proper  that  we 
attend  Co  establishinp  a  national  agenda  tor  research  on 
teacher  education,     Presumably,  such  research  will  inform 
the  design  of  teacher  training  programs  in  ways  that  will 
incorporate  new  information  and  address  the  criticism  of 
current  graduates  of  such  prograrrs .     I'or ,  as  Lortre  (1975) 
and  others  have  pc^^nted  out,  teachers,   indeed,  are  critical 
of 'the  preparation  they  received.     One  could  postulate  that 
training  teac^hers  for  the  l^Su's  utilizing  both  information 
and  technology  which  has  not  changed  much  sinjpe  the  1960's 
would  be  tantamount  to  Ignorinp,  these  criticisms. 

Within  the  scope  of  this  conference,  we  have  been 
asked  to  address  the  topic  of  collaboration  and  to  focus  on 
attendant  issues  within  teacher  education  research.  In 
order  to  do  so,  we  will  apply  inslj>hts  n;ained  from  our  ex- 
periences developing  aid  studying  the  pilot  implementation 
of  a  research  and  development  strategy  that  we  call  Inter- 
active Rf«D  on  Teaching  (IRSDT)  .     Thus,   in  presenting  our 
views  regnrding  collaboration,   it  wi'll  be  helpful  first  to 
describe  the  strategy  and  to   )ffer  as  an  example  of  its  use 


*The  5itudy  sponsored  by  NIK  is  The  Demo^Taphic  Back 
^r oim d_  t o  Chaii>Ung  Enrollments  and  SchooT^T^eeds".     It   f s 
repnrttnTin  IntorraatTon  NIE.  •  NaTTonal  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, VV^shingt^^n  ,  D .  C .  .^tirrimc^r  19/7. 
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the  experiences  of  one  of    he  1H6«DT  teams,  who  implemented 
it.     Next,  we  will  explore  the  nature  of  collaboration  in- 
herent in  the  stratey^y.     Finally,  wp  will  suggest  some  rec- 
oninendaf  ions  for  teacher  education  research  which  have 
emerp^ed   -rom  our  study  of  IP^-DT. 

The  Interactive  Rf<D  Strategy:     An  Alternative 

Traditionally,  educational  research  and  development 
has  been  conducted  within  the  parameters  of  what  c'an  be  per- 
ceived  vs  a  linear  model  c  mprised  of  four  primary  functions, 
each  of  which  in  practice  has  been  deemed  to  be  discrete  and 
separate.     These  are  research  ,  development ,  dfsserninat  ion  , 
and  implementation.     Theoretically,   this  model  proposes  that 
findinps  from  research  c^an  be  developed  into  products  (e.R.  , 
cdrriculum  for  students,  training  for  teachers,  etc.)  which 
then  can  be  d  sseminated  to  the  tarp^et  clientele  and  imp  e- 
mented  by  thrae  persons  in  classrooms  around  the  nation. 
Ward  and  TiVunoff  (1976)  have  arp.ucd  that  this  linear  model 
is  based  on  *?everal  ouestionahU-  premise;;,  the  fnost  glaring 
of  which  is  exclusion  from  the  research  and  development  pro- 
cess of  the  Intended  consumer,*  in  this  instance,   the  teacher. 
ThiB  conceptualization  of  the  teacher  as  a  passive  consumer 
at  the  end  of  a  linear  research  and  development  continuum  is 
seen  as  account  in>^, ,   in  part,  for  the  failure  of  nuiny  educa- 
tional innovations  " 

Ward  and  Tikunoff  also  contend  that  the  linoar  r^d 
model  has  produced  lonstituent  proups ,  each  responsible  for 
a  separate  process  in  the  rftd  continuur.  and  each  isolated 
from  the  others.     Thus,   for  example,  researchers  tend  to 
talk  to  resc-arc  hers  an  '  teachers  tend  to  talk  to  teachers, 
but  they  seldom  talk  with  each  other      In  research  on  teach- 
ing and  in  "teacher  education,  this  inipo.seU  isolntion.  rein- 
forced \w  increctsin);  specialization  within  each  area,  fur- 
ther escalates  the  feeling  of  isolation  reported  by  teachers 
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who  are  asked  merely  to  utilize  rUd  or t come'   rathe^  than 
to  be  involved  in  the  r6d  prdcess  beginning  with  the  incep- 
tion of  the*  research .     As  a  result,   teachers  frequently 
hav  ♦  been  given  answers  to  questions  that  they  never  askrd. 
Wh€^  asked  to  apply  research  findings  in  their  claasrooms, 
they  have  found  languap>e  common  to  the  research,  develop- 
ment, dissemination,  and  implementation  groups  to  be  lar>;ely 
unfamiliar  and  uninterpretable . 

To  mitigate  these  concerns,  as  well  as  to  address 
others,*  we  proposed  ?n  alternative  research  and  development 
strategy  (see  Ward  &  Tikunoff,   1976).     The  lltle.  Interac- 
tive R&D  on  Teaching,  was  selected  purposefully  to  give 
prominence  to  the  undergirdlng  principles  of  strategy.' 
IK&DT  places  teachers,  researchers,  and  trainer/developers** 
together  to  inquire  as  a  team  into  those  questions,  prob-  ' 
lems  and  concerns  of  classroom  teachers.     An  IR&DT  team  is 
charged  with  conducting  research  and  coYicurrent ly  develop- 
ing training  for  other  teachers  based  on  both  their  research 
findings  and  the  research  methods  and  procedures  employed  in 
their  study.     Decisions  are  made  collaborttiv^l^.     For  IR&DT 
this  means  that  each  member  of  the  team  has  parity  and 
shares  equal  rrsponsibiHty  for  decisions  made  by  the  team, 
from  identification  of  the  cjuestion/problem  through  comple- 


^Among  these  are  those  concerns  which  grow  out  of 
public  criticism  of  the  linear  research  and  devel  pment 
model  Icf.,  House  (1975).  Clark  6.  Cuba  (1965/  1974), 
Berman,  Greenwood,  McLaughlin  &  Pincus  (r75)l. 

**ThG  term  "trainer/developer"  is  meant  to  aj^ply  to 
those  engaged  in  the  process  of  training  teachers  and/or 
developing  strat^'gies  or  products  to  train  teacher s- -either 
preservice  or  inservice.     This  constituency  usually  will 
include  teacher  educators  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation (a  teacher  training  college,  for  example)  as  well  as 
parsons  responsible  for  professional  staff  development, 
either  in  a  local  education  agency  or  servinv'.  several  pub- 
lic schools  and/or  systems.     Others  may  include  themselves 
in  this  group,  however  (e.g..  Persons  responsible  for  staff 
development  at  an  intermediary  education  agency  or  at  the 
state  level,  persons  develt^ping  training',  products  in  ar.  ed- 
ucational laboiatory  or  center,  etc). 
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Cion  of  all  resultant  research  and  development  activities. 

Underway  since  1^76  at  the  Far  West  Ubaratory  und^r 
funding  from  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  IR&DT  has 
been  implemented  at  two  sites. '  llie  study  foci*  have  been: 
(1)  the  effects  of  the  strate^^y  onc^the  participants,  on 
their  recnective  institutions,  and  on  others  with  whom  they 
interact;   (2)  the  quality  and  usefulpess  of  both  the  re- 
search  findings  and  training  stratej^ies  produced;  and*(3) 
potential  policy  Implications  for  consideration  by  NIE  in 
funding  future  research  and  developnent  effojrts.  During 
implementation,  which  took  place  over  \bh  montiis,  between 
/August  1977  and  November  1978,  extensive  data  were  collect- 
ed.^   Tape  recordings  of  every  team  meeting,  interviews  with 
participants  and  others  with  whom  they  interact,  on-site  ob- 
servation i^f  team  meetings  and  in  teachers'  classT'come,  par- 
ticip^.at  logs  and  journals,  participant  questionnaires,  etc. 
form  this  data  base.     The  data* currently  are  being  analyzed, 
and  an  implementation  and  policy  implications  report  will ^be 
produced  by  May  1979,     In  addition,  the  research  and  train- 
ing reports  completed  by  each  team  are  being  submitted  to  a 
Judicial  process.     Juries  composed  of  various  constituents 
reflective  of  team  membership  (I.e.,  teachers,  r^searchera, 
teacher  educutor«j.  staff  development  persons)  will  judge  the 
knowledge  and  training  outcomes  of  each  team's  effoizts  in 
regard  to:     (1)  the  ri^or  with  which  the  research  and  train- 
ing were  conducted,  and  (2)  the, usefulness  of  the  research 
findings  and  training  .strategies  to  other  teachers,  research 
ers,   trainer/developers.     These  results  vill  be  included  in 
the  implementation  and  policy  implications  report. 

While  the  IR&DT  implementation  and  policy  report  is 
just  now  being  completed,  several  preliminary  insights  are 


*The  study  of  the  implementation  of  TR6tDT  is  being 
directed  by  an  independent  research.  Gary  A.  Griffin. 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University.     He  is  assisted  by 
the  Principal  Investigators,  and  is  p.iven  advice  by  m.era- 
bers  of  a  Nauional  Advisory  Panel  for  1R6DT. 
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available  and  are  relevant  to  future  research  in  teucher 
education.     In  jiarticular ,   the  experiences  of  IR&DT  team 
members  c^an  inform  a  national  ap,enda  for  teacher  education 
research.     To  provide  these  insights,  we  asked  th«' ^San  Diego 
IRiDT  team  to  ^arr.icipate  in  developing  this  paper. 
Charlotte  Uizar,  a  teacher  from  the  team,  is  their  represen-# 
tative.     Her  account  of  the  team's  experience  appears,  as  the 
next  SfCtion. 

'  IR^PT  in  Operation;     The  San  Dieao  Experience 

A  group  of  four  teachers,  a  researcher  (an  evaluator 
for  the  school  district)  and  a  trainer/developer  (a  resource 
teather  responsible  for  the  professional  gtowth  of  teachers) 
comprised  the  San  Diego  IR6DT  Team.     This  team^  spent  fifteen 
months  determining  a  question,  collecting  data,  analyzing 
the  results,  writing  conclusions,  developing  an  inservice 
class  so  that  oth  r  teacher*;  would  benefit  from  their  en- 
deavors, and  reporting  the  outcomes  of  their  work. 

The  question  the  team  decided  to  study  is  "Vftiat  are 
the  strategies  and  techniques  which  classroom  teachers  ftse 
to  cope  witl   distractions  to  classroom  instruction  an j  how 
effective  ai e  the  techninues V**    Effectiveness  was  measured 
by  ^hree  variables:     d)  the  instructional  ;time  lost  due  to 
tie  distraction;    (2)  the  de.j'.ree  to  which  t(ie  flow  of  instruc- 
ficMial  activity  waj?  interrupt('<I ;   and  (3)  the  degree  to  which 
t  hf  di  slracti.on  was  eliminated  aJ  tor  a  coping  technique  was 

The  research  /iesim  included  the  use  of  two  nonpartj- 
r  panr  observers  wh/)  collected  data    )n  nine  different  occas- 
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sions  in  oach  of  eir,ht  reachers*  c lassrnnms        One  observer 
used  a  quantitative  checkl^ist  which  the  tt?an  had  devised  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  each  coping:  stratc)f^y.     The  ^* 
other  observer  used  a  qualitative  stratepy,  recording  ethno- 
graphic, tiescriptive  data  about  what  occurred  in  the  class- 
room.- The  teachers  utilized  both  data  sets  to  ^',et  a  full 
pfcture  of  what  was  occurring,  in  their  classrooms.  Retain- 
ing a  naturalistic  settin>^  was  stressed  during  this  data 
collection  process. 

After  the  data  were  analyzed,   the  team  devised  an  in- 
service  course  entitled  "Coping  with  Classroom  Distractions, 
or  Please  Take  a  Number,  I'll  Be  Rii^ht  with  You."  Twenty- 
three  teachers  participated.     As  part  of  the  training,  they 
paired  up  t<>  observe  one  another  to  determine  what  distrac- 
tions occurred  in  their  classrooms  and  how  th^y  coped  with 
them.     Interaction  arriinr,  course  nenbets  was  encouraged  so 
that  the  teachers  could  dc^t ermine  new  coping  strategiec5. 

Insights  of  teachers  who  completed  the  in  service^ 
course  include: 


I  feel  finally  a  research  project  has  ^been 
done  that  makes  some  sense  to  teachers  and  re- 
flects what  really  is  going  on  in  the  c*lassroom. 


.  .  .  This  project  has  made  nie  feel  ynoA  knowing', 
that  other  teachers  have  the  sam(»  problems  as  I; 
and  T  have  been  coping  with  distractions  as  v/ell 
as  anyone  else. 


.    .    .    I  would  1  ovc  to  dc)  t  his  ny,niu  ,    inc  lading 
the  observation  of  someone  ;n   a   school  different 
from  my  own.     Tne  results  were  helpful  rather 
than  tlireatening  and  1  wish  more  people  ^)uld 
have  this  experience.  ,  ^ 

••■■Sub  jccts  for  t  he  San  Die^o  IH^DT  Tean,  dt^i^V  iVicIud-^ 


od  the  four  teachi'rj.  on  fhe  IV^aU'I  Tt.'iin  and  four  other  teach- 
ers not  familiar  with  r.hr  TRM)T  prncrss      Tlie  four)  add  it  i  on- 
al  teachers  were  ';r>le(f(*d  to  niivrcn"  a;,  (losclv  as  nni^^s  I  bl  i» 
t.he  four  teachers        thr  IH^<DT  leai;  in  terms  of  class  ])op~ 
ul a  1 1  on  /Ml d  t  C! (•  h  i  r\}\     t    1  ( - 
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.  -  ..  Positive  feedback  by  ir^y  partner  was  enjoy- 
able to  hear, 

.   .   .  This  class  ^  '•Copinp;  with  Distract  ions /• 
has  been  very  stimulating  to  me  and  will  no 
doubt  affect  my  teaching  style  in  the  future. 
Before  taking  this  class  1  had  not  given  much 
thought  to  the  number  and  variety  or  distrac- 
tions teachers  face  each,  day,  or  the  types  of 
coping  teclmio  !es  that  I  personally  use  in  the 
classroom.     Nuw  I  am  more  aware  of  the  variety 
of  coping  techniques  I  use  and  will  attempt  to 
improve  upon  them. 

.  The  study  should  definitely  be  limited  to 
tea5her-on-teacher  observation  .     Even  then ,  p;im- 
micks,  such  a  f inp.er-plays ,  **movinp,  songs," 
etc.,  were  mistaken  for  instruction  rather  than 
coping.' 


.   .   .   I  had  previously  regarded  distractions  as 
larp;ely  negattve--but  notes  and  comments  indi- 
cate a  large  number  of  positive  ones. 


.    .    .  To  be  truthful,  my  dtyle  of  teathinp,  ha^ 
not  chan^e^^  a  great  deal  due  to  involvement  in 
this  progTom.     However,  I  have  gleaned  several 
tidbits  wl  Ich  1  now  incorporate  as  dai  ly  strat- 
egies.   The  idea  of  secret  messages,  e.g.,  ear 
tugging,  was  a  great  one  and  has  heen  most 
effective.     Also,  an  increa^^^ed  awareness  of 
disnracrions  which  rake  root  in  the  physical 
environment.     And  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 


.    .    .  Other  staff  members  have  become  Interested 
in  this  distraction  study.     Several  teachers  and 
anclllai^y  personnel  have  become  more  aware  of 
themselves  as  distraction  creators  and  searched 
for  ways  of  eliminating  or  minimizing  their 
Interruptions  during  class  time. 


.    .    .  V/ho  will  read  the  findings  of  this  study? 
Can  we  hope  for  feedback  from  the  Ed  Center? 
ViAl  followup  studies  supgest  preventative 
techniques?     Will  administrators  he  traint^d 
to  check  distiMCtions  as  a  means  of  increasing 
teaching  tiv  *  and  rrducing  stress? 
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During',  the  identification  of  the  research  question, 
conduct  of  the  studv  combined  with  concurrent  deslp,n  of  the 
training,  program,  analysis  of  the  research  data,  conduct  of 
training;,  and  final  reporting,   the  San  Diej'o  IRftDT  Team 
faced  various  problems.     Thus,   to  aid  future  groups  who 
attempt  a  project  of  this  type,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions .  re  suggested  by  the  San  Die^,o  Team: 

1 )  A  defini te  a >mmi tment  to  the  total  process  is  essential. 
As  a  cautionary  note,   the  process  is  time-consuming. 

It  is  reco?TTmended  that  other  commitments  be  kept  to  a 
minimum  so  that  enough  time  can  be  set  aside  far  each 
•phase  of  the  project.  ^  % 

2)  School  district  and  administrative  itupport  arc  impor- 
tant. 

Many  logistics  (such  as  substitutes,  budget  items,  etc.) 
were  handled  by  the  flistrict  and  without  this  support 
the  projecti  would  ^ave  been  more  difficult  to  pursue. 

3)  At  least^two  teachers  on  a  team  should  be  at  each  par- 
ticipating s i  te . 

Ir  San  Di.ego's  project,   three  teachers  W(»re  at  one 
site   ind  onq  vis  at  another  site.     The  three  teachers 
at  the  same  site  had  definite  advantager;  ov<  r*  ttie  one; 
teacher.     They  were  able  to  ihteracd  more,  had  better 
communication  with  others,  and,  as  a  result,  became 
better  f-rganized  and  got:  tasks  done  faster  than  the 
teac'he?   at   the  other  sit:e.     The  importance  of  multiple 
partic  pants  at  a  riven  site  rlso  was  voired  by  inser- 
V  i  c     t  a  i  n  i  n participants.         t  e  i  c  he  r  c  oirtnien  t  e  cl  : 


.    T  'vi»  fourui  il  helpful   to  b  ve  t  wr)  tearhet;; 
1  rom  r  ,y  site  i  n  V(j  1  ved  .     'I  h  i  s  h.i g  i  ven  \  i  s  a 
cliancr  tf!  r  t-flect.  on,   shr^re,   and*  discuss  ideas 
and  experiences 
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^)    The  project  should  begin  during;  late  sprinjg. 

is  recommendation  allows  time  for  the  ouestion  to  be 
'determine   ,  a  research  desip.n  to  be  established  and 
field-tested  before  the  opening  of  school,   if  necessarv. 
Many  potential  questions )that  would  require  data  collec- 
tion from  the  first  day  of  school  can  then  te  consid- 
ered.* 

^ ^     Adequate  time  should  be  allowed  for  each  phase  of  the 
project . 

Because  the  San  DieRo  Team  had  deadlines  to  meet,  some 
of  che  tasks  were  not  completed  as  they  would  have 
wished.     Problems  arose  during  the  data  collection  and 
analysis  phases  because  of  an  inadeouate  amount  of  time 
for  the  field-testinif,  of  the  data  collection  and  data 
analysis  methodology .  •  Plenty  of  tine  must  be  allotted 
so  that  ^rgblems  can  be  worked  out  before  continuing  to 
the  neftft:  phase  of  the  r&d  effort. 
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Interaction  with  other  col leagu es  i s  a  necessity , 
,The  team  found  that  interaction  v/ith  colleagues  not  in- 
volved in  the  project  was  essential,  especially  during, 
the  period  when  they  wire  determininj.^  a  question  to  be 
fstudied.     The  team  members  found  they  became  narrowly 
focused  OQ  what,  they  w;mted  to  study;   talking  with  other 
'people  made  them  aware  of  more  possibilities  to  consider 
Other  people  also  were  used  throughout-  the  effort  for 
technical  assistance ,  c'-itlquing,   etc.     The  team  found 
n.hese  people  ,to  be  helpful  and  objective. 


^rhis  suggestion  i^rovs  from  the  f.^ct   ^hat , V)ecau^{e  of 
^undin^  cycles,   it  was  neces:;ary  to  organize  l^DT  teams 
(>ver  the  suncner  and  orient   them  in  August    so  that  they 
could  begin  working  at  the  be;'.inning  of  the  scht)ol  year. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  San  Diego  Team  surgc'stj 
here  that  th(»  st  art-up  of' sfhool  contains   [riipoi  t  an t  infor- 
niation  iu/   research  to  c(MUs  i  dcr- -a  pcnnt  ih.it  v;e  are  able 
to  c o r r o b o r a t  (>   in  o vn*  o v.ti  r v search. 
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7)  Clar.sroom  observations  by  team  members  arc  highly  desir- 
abljB . 

Each  teacher  involved  in  the  study  found  observin>^,  in 
other  classrooms  to  be  beneficial  both  for  determining     ^  ^ 
distractions  and  copinp,  technioues,  and  for  gaining  per- 
spective on  teaching  as  a  whole.     A  teacher  ^who  was  in- 
volved in  the  irservice  course  had  the  following  insight 
on  this  subject: 

.    .    .   I  feel  that  inservicia  programs  which  incor- 
porate in-class  observations  of  normal  teaching 
situations  are  most  beneficial  in  that  they' pro-   .  ^ 
mote  a  form  of  self-awareness.     In  a  way,  we  be-  y 
come  the  observer  in  our  ronm  and  see,  raore  ob- 
jectively than  u£;ual,  exactly  how  our  various  pro- 
grams  are  conducted.     This,   in  turn,  produces  vary- 
ing degrees  of  insight  and  rumination,  both  of 
which  are  invaluable  for  the  constant  ongoing  eval- 
uation that  effective,  dynamic  teaching  requires. 

8)  The  use  of  qualitative,  ethnographic  data  is  encouraged> 
Because  the  San  Diego  Team  used  this  method  Cauantita- 
tive  methods  were  also  used)  each^-teacher  was  able  to 
glesn  from  the  running,  desdripti^Jc^  narrative  what 
actually  was  occurring  in  Ule  classroom  from  a  nonpar- 
ticipant-observer ' s  viewp^ATK- .  ,  A  total  picture  could  . 
b*»  rei*reated  rather  than  just  bits  and  pieces  which 
would  be  obtained  solely  from  Quantitative  feedback. 
The  team  also  wishes  to  point  out  the  delicacy  of  the. 
ethnographer's  cask  as  certain  words  or  phrases  might 
cremate  a  misconception  of  a  teacher's  style. 

9)  P4naj^  writing  should  be  done  during  the  suirone^r. 
The  final  Vrlte-up  of' the  San  Diego  p^nfject  was  done 

•    during  the  summer  months.     The  members  fovind  this  to 
hv  an  opportune  tine  as  it  gave  them  time  to  interact 
on  a  regular  d.'iily  ba^^is.     The  members  felt  that  if  the 
writing  had  been  rtMjuired  during  the  school  year,  Ihe 
demands  would  have  been  overwhelming,,  and  streiisful. 
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The  teamVs  unaninous  in  rej)ortln,r,  that  their  views 
of  educational^esearch  have  chanj^ed  as  a  result  of  the 
IR&DT  experience.     Thi;;  is  particularly  evident  in  the  teach- 
er's  viewpoints.     Previous  to  the  project,  thrir  viev/s  of 
research  primarily  were  negative--a  process  that  took  a  lot 
of  time  and  TOoney  with  little  value  for  the  classroom 
teacher.    Many  tivtr^s  within  their  district,  results  of 
studies  were  inter|>reted  by  administrators,  passed  on  to 
principals,  and  t\\en  reinterpreted  for  the  teachers    '  The 
teachers  became  skeptical  of  the  value  of  such  data,  and 
they  rarely  saw  or  made  any  chanpes  because  of  the  findings. 

Now  that  these  same  teachers  have  seen  the  IR^^DT  ^)ro- 
cess  work,  their  attitudes  toward  research  have  become  more 
positive.     With  the  innovation  of  teacher  participation  in 
research »  the  team  has  seen  a  way  in  which  the  validity  of 
research  can  be  increased      Because  teachers  selected  the 
question  to  be  studied,  assisted  in  developing  the  research 
design  so  that  the  data  would  be  collected  in  a  realistic 
manner,  and  analyzed  their  own  data,  they  becare  active 
participants  in  research  insiead  of  passive  bystanders. 
Aside  from  what  the  teachers  learned  about  distractions  and- 
coping  techninues ,  they  also  experienced  a  valuable  process. 
They  were  able  to  make  chanpes  it   their  classrooms  on  the 
basifi  of  immediate  feedback  of  results  which  aided  in 
solving  a  problem  they  considered  critica''.     Even  though 
the  IRfcDT  Team,  per  se,  may  not  continue  as  a  formally 
functioning  unit,   the 'teacher'    feel  that  the  process  is 
inva^lXable  to  use  whenever  a  problem  arises  that  tl^ey  wish 
to  study,  knowing  that  the  results  will  be  practical  and 
useable.     In  the  future,   they  wilt  utilize  the  researcher 
and  trainer/developer  from  the  team  both  formally  and  in- 
formally to  help  thorn  set  up  small  scale  problem- solving 
investiy>at:ions .     In  the  Instance  of  *"he  t  «Mchors  who  ;ire 
located  at  the  ^|-am«  site,   they  \s^ill  use  one  another  to 
check  insirbts,  conduct:  nj^'^ervat i ons  ,   'md  Intrr)  rot  find- 
Inf^s.     Thus,    in  their  opinion,   J^^M)T  has  y,vrvvd  a  1  on^-, - 1 orrn 


professional  development  purpose. 

The  trainer/developer  reports  similar  influences 
upon  his  approach  to  staff  development.     Tsing  teachers'  • 
(rather  than  Central  Office)  concerns  as  the  basis  for  in- 
service  training,  buildinp,  training  around  classroom  obser- 
vations by  teachers .  and "looking  at  the  data  collection 
aspects  of  a  research  effort  as  an  important  element  for 
inservice  training         addition  to  research  findings)  com- 
prise some  of  the  Vnsij\^8  he  lists. 

The  researchery  has  indicated  that  he  has  become  sen- 
sitized and  comnltted  to  a  team  approach  to  research  and 
development  and  to  the  importance  of  trying  to  anticipate 
all  important  research  ^nd  development  issues  from  the 
beginning  J[|j^he  process.     Accordinj?,  to  the  iP.&DT 'teachers, 
the  res  jarcher  has  gained  a  credihllity  that,  makes  him  an 
invaluable  resource  both  to  teachers  and  the  administration. 
He  is  perceived  as  respecting  the  views  of  t^?achers  and 
knowing  how  to  use  research  findings  to  help  them. 


Proposi  t:ions  for  Fstablish  np  an  Agenda 
for  Teacher  Educati ' >n  Research 

Our  collective  experiencer>  in  dt  /elopinj/, .  implemen- 
ting, and  studying  the  IPs&DT  strategy  provi'     us  with  a 
unioue  perspective  for  approaching  both  hoy;  ph  agenda  for 
teacher  education  research  might  be  generated  and  what  that 
agenda  mi?;ht  include.     V/e  address  these  as  separate  issues 
within  the  frame  of  our  assigned  topic  for  this  conference, 
collaboration .  for.  if  there  is  one  powerful  notion  which 
has  emerged  from  implementing  IP&DT,  it  is  the  importance 
of  viewing  collaboration  as  teachers,  researchers,  and 
trainer/developers  working  with  parity  and  issuming  equal 
respcns ibi lity  to  identify,  inouire  into,  and  resolve  prob- 
lems/concerns of  classroom  teachers.     Such  colT^'^boration 
recognizes  and  utilizes  the  unique  inr.igbts  aid  skills  pro- 
vided by  each  participant  while*,  at   tho  sarru-   time,  demands 
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that  no  particular  set  of  capabilities  be  assigned  superior 
status.     It  assujnes  a  work  with  rather  than  a  v?ork  on  mode 
--the  latter  be^ig,  tn  our  opinion,  more  frequently  the 
result  when  teachers  are  asked  to  join  with  researchers  and 
trainer/developers  in  such  a  research  and  development  en- 
deavor.    Thus,  the  how  of  establishing  an  agenda  for  teach- 
er education  research  is  hs  important  to  us  as  the' what . 

The  "how"  issue.     Obviously,  for  us,  collaboration 
is  a  "must."    Full  collaboration  of  the  constituencies  rep- 
resented by  teachers,  researchers,  and  trainer/developers 
is  essential  if  a  teacher  education  research  and  development 
agenda  is  to  have  meaning  beyond  the  walls  of  thin  confer- 
^ce  room.     As  we  have  suggested,  this  collaboration  must 
include  both  parity  and  eoual  sharing  of  responsibility  in 
decision-making,  but  given  these  dimensions,  a  challenge 
is  presented  tp  those  of  us  involved  in  establishing  and 
carrying  out  whatever  agenda  is  proposed  here.     Parity  is 
granted  when  members  of  a  group  agree  to  its  terms,  but 
equal  sharing  of  responsibility  is  achieved  only  when  each 
participant  assumes  his  or  her  share  based  on  the  unique 
ability  of  each  to  contribute.     The  import  of  this  distinc- 
tion becomes  apparent  when  one  examines  recent  uses  of  the 
term  collaboration . 

The  rhetoric  of  current  endeavors  in-  the  public 
education  enters  rise  suggests  that  collaboration  is  not  a 
new  concept.     Bet>inning  with  the  early  1960's,  political 
pressures  brought  by  various  constituencies  for  participa- 
tion in  decision-making  prompted  legislators  to  insert 
guidelines  which  mandated  collaboration  into  legislation. 
As  a  result,  educational  programs  funded  with  public  monies 
have  developed  means  to  accommodate  these  guidelines,  run- 
ainy  the  gamut  from  organizing  advisory  boards  comprised  of 
cJients  and  other  interested  constituents,   to  the  develop- 
ment: of  pri)cedures  involving  full  participation  of  all  in- 
volvtd  persons. 

Frr  1^  this  persp*  ct  lv^-\   as  veil  as  our  own ,  a  constit- 
uent grou]    inportant   to  dolibt^rations  regarding;  teacher  edu- 
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cation  research  and  development  is  the  organized  teaching 
profession.     As  teachers  have  gained  power,  they  also  have 
bepun  to  bf*  aware  of  the  meaning  for  them  of  varying  inter- 
pretations of  collaboration.     In  more  than  one  instance, 
teachers  have  expressed  their  wariness  of  being  "collabo- 
rated on/'    This  reaction  suppests  that  some  dissonance  may 
exist  between  the  rhetoric  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
operationalized.     Such  dissonance  is  reflected  in  the  power- 
lessness  reported  by  teachers  vrhen  they  scerninply  are  asked 
only  to  "rubber  stamp"  tcise^irch  and  development  decisions 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  a  priori .  ^ 
We  are  not  necessarily  sugp^stinj^  that  a  "work-on" 
form  of  collaboration  is  intentional,  but  chat  it  mipht 
appear  to  he  so  by  virtue  of  what  exists  in  the  operational- 
ization  of  a  iine^f  approach  Co  rr^searcb  and  development. 
The  separation  of  r^kd  functions  as  practiced  communicates 
a  potent iaAly  ne^^ative  message  about  which  we  all  must  be 
aware.     A  linear  approach  infersi  that  knowledge  flows  from 
tha  researcht^r  to.  the  trainer /developer  to  the  disseminator 
CO  the  ivjplementor ,  and  whether  intentional  or  not,  an  in- 
formation and  status  hierarchy  is  established.     At  the  "top" 
i^i  the  researcher,  who  is  deemed  to  be  the  most  "scientific" 
and.  therefore,  the  most  highly  qualified;  at  the  "bottom" 
in  the  teacher,  who  knows  best  how  to  "implement"  but  need; 
v.ot  be  concerned  with  "conduct iap  research."    It  is  our  <  j- 
P,er  vatlon  that  i::±!^^:2rf::ir?.  J^^ '^^^'^^  -  ^^^^^^"able  when  one 
or.mo7;e  .parti lu;^ 

<>l^erjarj:ic_i^  mnre  or  less  knowledy^eable  ox 

quctfified.     Psp<^cially  for  this  conference,  this  cautionarv 
caveat  should  be  heeded  by  those  who  would  choose  to  collab- 
orate . 

The  IR^DT  stratef^v  exatnplifles  aa  approach  that  miti- 
garofi  this  problem.     As  noted  above,  each  of  the  constituent 
pnrri.f:iT)ants-'-teachi.rs.  rcsearchetK  .   traincr/aeveloperR--i  s 
included  bef:aijs(>  f-'ich  contributes  unique  skills  and  insir.hts 
to  thf;  task  at  ^and  (i  e   .   identifying.  Inquiring  into,  and 
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solving  concerns/probK*rn8  of  classroom  teachers).     The  San 
Diego  IR^DT  Team  experience  clearly  illustrates  that  such 
a  partnership  can  be  built  over  a  15^  month  period.  Final 
reporting  will  reveal  the  extent  to  wKich, participants  on 
the  two  teams  collaborated  successfully.     Based  on  prelim- 
inary d.ita  analysis,  it  is  evident  that  the  highest  degree 
of  interactiveness  is  achieved  when  participants  recognii^e, 
accept,  and  learn  to  trust  and  use  each  others'  talents  and 
insip,ht8.    This  is  necessary  particularly  because  some 
division  of  labor  is  needed  to  perform  the  various  tasks 
undertaken  by  th  i  team.     Short  of  this,  we  doubt  whether 
true  collaboration  is  possible. 

Having  suggested  that  an  interactive  approach  to 
research  and  development  is  the  critical  how  factor  to  be 
c        con8i<i'»red  here,  we  feel  compelled  to  add  that,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  organization  and  conceptualization  of  thjls  confer- 
ence are  inconsistent  with  this  requirement.     For  the  most 
part,  this  meeting  is  built  around  a  linear  perspective. 
Collaboration  is  separated  from  research  methodology,  pro- 
cess and  dissemination.    Content  stresses  the  researcher's 
view.     The  superordinate  power  of  research  is  sut)tly  ex- 
pressed in  the  phrasing  of  questions  and  concerns.     An  IR&DT 
approach  to  the  issues  being  considered  here  would  place 
dlff  rrnt  persons  in  the  question-generator  role  and  would 
attend  to  the  designated  research  and  development  elements 
s  they  rc4ate  to  those  questions  C(jnfiidered  most  critical 
rather  th;     as  separate  issues.    We  researchers  more  fre- 
quently w^uld  be  facilitators  and  clariflers,  rot  teller's. 

The  "what"  issue .     Obviously,  the  implications  1  »r  a 
teacher  education  resrarch  agenda  based  on  our  preceding 
discussion  of  the  IR6cDT  strategy  are  many.     We  have  argue  I 
that  the  traditional,   linear  rLd  model  has  tended  to  ex- 
^  elude  teachers  frcp  participation  in  educational  res.»arch 

and  dcvelopnunt  ^'jtjvities  except  in    >  minimal,  alter -tht»- 
fact  way.     In  addition,  we  hnvo'  suKr.osted  tht»L  tins  vvr]P 
oxchislon  mlj'^ht  account  for  why  many  educational  Innovations 
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have  failcM!,  and  that  much  research  and  development  might 
'have  been  made  more  relevant  and  \iseful  for  teachers  if 
,  teachers  had  been  involved  in  its  production.     To  amelio- 
rate these  conditions,  we  generated  one  collaborative  ap- 
proach to  ed'icatio?!al  problem-solving,  Interactive  R&p  on 
Teaching,  the  central  feature  of  which  is  a  partnership 
comprised  of  teachers,  researcher  .  and  trainer/developers. 
Having  piloted  and  studied  the  IR&DT  approach,  we  propose 
that  it  is  a  viable  strategy  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a 
teacher  education  program,  as  well. 

The  experiences  of  the  San  Dir  \o  teachers,  research- 
er, and  trainer/developer  that  we  dt icribed  earlier  illus- 
trate the  power  of  the  IR&DT  strategy  relative  to  their 
respective  professional  growth.     IRniDT's  focus  on  problem- 
solving  both  advocates  and  makes  use  of  each  participant's 
unique  skills  and  insights  v;hile  presenting  a  forum  in 
which  new  skills  and  iniii>;hts  can  be  developed. 

For  instance,  at  the  outset,  teachers--as  they  not^d-- 
knew  little  about  ^ he  process  of  conduccing  research  or  about 
applying  research  findings  to  the'r  own  teaching  or  to 
training  of  other  teachers.     By  the  conclusiori  of  their 
experience,  they  had  been  involved  in  all  types  of  research 
decision-making--f rom  identification  of  ^,he  problem, 
thro  igh  selection  of  a  research  paradigm  and  data  collec- 
tion strategies,  selection  of  analysis  procedures,  partici- 
pation in  data  analysis,  and  writing  of  their  own  case 
studies.     As  a  result,   rhey  have  acquired  a  new  mind  sot, 
one  geared  toward  inquiry  into  their  own  teaching/learning 
concerns,  and  have  had  practical  experience  with  research 
and  development  tooi^  for  their  solution. 

The  researcher  auH  trainer/developer  dcve  opcci  new 
skills  and  insights,  as  well.*   As  the  team  corrffnen^ed ,  for 
the  researcher,   involvt»men     of  teachers  in  the  intiuiry  pro- 
cess revealed  .1  pnw:_*rful  r. ^search  strategy  he  had  not  con- 
sidered previously.     Ii]  ac  lit  ion,  his  menibersViip  f^n  the 
IR^xDT  team  p^aynerru^  a  creJihilify  that  rertder<j  hlTii  invalu- 
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able  as  a  resource  for  both  teachers  and  district  adminis- 
trators.    The  trainer/developer  learned  a  strategy  for 
involving  teachers  in  setting  staff  development  agendas 
(rather  than  district-set  agendas).     He  also  developed 
skill  in  training  teachers  to  build  observation  and  data 
analysis  strategies  to  utilize  in  their  ovn  classrooms. 
Evidence  such  as  this  lends  credence  to  the  proposition  that 
)  IRfitDT  is  npt  only  an  alternative  res^earch  and  development 
strategy,  but  also  is  a  viable  and  promising  professional 
development  vehicle. 

.  Note  that  the  above  statement  uses  the  term  ''profes- 
sional development."    Although  this  topic  is  not  the  focub 
of  this  conference  (or  this  paper),  one  wonders  why 
'  "inservice  education"  is  a  notion  freely  assigned  to  teach- 

ers but  scarcely  recognized  as  important  for  other  proTes- 
•   sionals  in  the  education  entern^  IRficDT  demands  a  broad- 

^ej:  viow  of  professional  develoi       u .     Thus,  al  though  we  will 
refer  to  teacher  education  throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
paper,  we  also  will  refer  to  the  educational  needs  of  other 
members  of  the  profession. 

At  the  5-^."*"  ^<Tn0    we  recognlze--and  caution  those  who 
would  venture  to  join  us  in  our  proposition- -  that  instituting 
the  IR^DT  'strategy  fon  teacher  education  inf ei s  considerable 
restructuring  of  (1)  the  ^premises  and  resultant  practices 
upon  which  tlrachc-r  education  is  based.   (2)  the  personal  and 
/  institutional  roles  att%*ndant  to  utilizing  .such  a  strategy, 

and  (3)  tht  resultant  retraining  necessary  to  develop  new 
skills  In  those  persons  who  woulti  pa  rticipate.     In  turn, 
each  area  suggests  a  plethora  of  areas  of  inquiry  for  teach- 
er education  research.     Some  of  these  are  proposed  below. 

Pestructur ing  tea c her  eel u c a t Ion  :     Tremi s es  ^ n ' i  p rac - 
t  ices .     Just  as  linear  thinking  has  ncr  doubt  contributed  to 
opera tionaiizing  a  lint^^r  r&d  model,   this  saMO  phenomenon 
probably  .-.ccoiints  for  the  artificial  separation  that  exists 
-between  research  :ixu\  development  ;!';t  i  vit  les  ;uid  teaching',, 
betv/een  preservlce  and  Ir.yervice  fniucatlon  lor  teachers, 
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and  between  the  process  of  teaching  itself  inquiring, 
into  and  understanding  teaching?..     Considerable  rethinl  inp, 
of  the  structure  of  current  preservice  and  inservice  teach- 
er education  pro^ra'ms  would  sei'rr  to  be  iti  order  if  the 
IRf.DT  stratef»y  were  to  be  used.     For  'xample: 

.  •    Problern-solving  and  educational  inquiry  would  be  a 
central  focus  of  teacher  education.  Systemat'ic 
observation,  data  analysis,   fonrulatibn  t»f  teaching 
and  learning,  activities,  evaluation  of  instructional 
outcomes,  etc.,  would  build  fron  tht»  premise  that 
the. teacher  ^las  (or  will  acquire)  research  and  devel- 
opment skills.     Application  of  research  findinp,s 
would  be  individualized  (tailored  to  each  teacher'^ 
situation)  and  would  be  an  onp.oinp.  aspect  of  teach- 
ing.    Diagnosis  of  students'   learning  strengths  and  - 
weaknesses,  prescription  of  teaching  and  learning 
"treatments , "  evaluation  of  instruct iooal  outcomes, 
etc.,  would  be  approached  from  the  assumption  t^hat 
teachers  have  and  u^v  data  collection  and  data  anal- 
ysis skills.     Prescriptive  lists  of  content  to  be 
mastered  by  teachers  would  be  "studied"  in  relation 
to  the  problems  under  investigation.     Variations  in 
preservice  and  'nservice  training  would  be  designed 
around  4  continuum  of  research  and  development  skills, 
(e.g.,  moving  from  observation  through  interpreting 
and  modifying  teaching  and  learning  based  on  ob- 
fiervod  findingii)  .  ' 

*    Til3iL^lfX  Ptiucatjon  would  require  bfjth  inter- inst  1  t_u - 
t  ional  linkages  and  inter-departmental  1 inka^es^wi th- 
in the  collaborating  institutions.     Research  and 
trcn'ning  v/ould  not  function  as  i.^olated  departnents 

in  a  school  district  or  a  school  of  education. 
*\ 

'  *    l^nservice  teachers  >   r_eacher _t£aj net^^ 
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and  school  district  trainers  and  researchers  v;o\iJ.d 
function  as  a  team. 


^    Preservice  and  inservi r e  education  wou Id  be  concep- 
tualized as  a  single  thrust  foci ised  around  the  prob- 
lems to  be  investlf^ated  and,  hopefully,  resolved . 
Variations  would  be  in  terns  of  the  roles  and  respon-  • 
sibilfties  assumed  by  team  members  rather  than  in 
separation  of  "course  work." 

Restructuring  teacher  education:     Roles .     U t i 1 iz in^ 
the?  IR&DT  strategy  for  teacher  education  demands  that  tradi- 
tional roleS'-both  personal  and  institutional" -be  judicious- 
ly but  purposefully  examined  in  relation  to  th^  requirements 
of  IR&DT      The  partnership  of  teachers,  researchers,  trainer/ 
developers  on        IR&DT  team,  the  skills  and  insi^^bts  each 
brinp,s  to  their  effort  to  complement  those  of  others,  the 
coll aijjorat ion- -including  parity  and  assumption  of  responsi- 
bility,  the  probl^'m-solvinp  focus--sit  ,p.ests  that  restructure 
iviy  personal  and  institutional  *oles  nipht  be  necessary  to 
utilize  fully  the  stratep.y.     For  instance-, 

•  Traditionally,  the  responsibility  for  teacher  educa- 
T  itm  has  rested  primari ly  with  those  who  most  resem- 
hie  4§ie  trainer/  eveloper  on  an  JR&DT  team.  Bocftuse 
the  IK6(DT  stratej^y  calls  for  considerable  collabora- 
tfoTi  .monf;  i>e()ple  with  Unique  skills  and  ins^phts, 
utilizing,  the  stratep,y  fo^  tffa(!her  education  reaulres 
a  new  p^art..ner ship  of  teachtrs,  researchers,  trainer/ 
developers.  For  each  role,  this  assumed  some  possi- 
ble need  for  retraiiunp, .     For  example: 

f 

--All   team  meribi."^s  need  to  be  able  to  col laborat_e 
Aithoup.h  th?s  It  fir.st  may  seem  easy  to  accomplish, 
«s  wcf  hav(»  estaSlislied  hert'in.  en ilaborat ion  requires 
that  team  participants  posscvs:;  the  attendant  atti- 
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tvuies      Spc»ci  fical  Iv  ,  each  must  respect  the  others 
for  their  skiTls  and  insiRhts  in  order  to  utilize 
I  herr  and  must  ^lemons  Lra  te  this  respect  in  decision-, 
maklnj^, . 

--Teachers  need  to  consider  how  to  restructure  their 
time  sincd  participation  on  an  IR£<DT  team  may  require 
::inc  away  from  the  classroom.     In  addition,   they  need 
to  develop  observation  skills,  learn  something  about 
'       collection  »:j  they  can  participate  in  decisions 
aboat  "  hich  strar  ei',ies  are  appropriate  for  .the  prob- 
lem bi^rnj?,  investigated,  and  feel  comfortable  with 
ar.       ^  inp,  data  and  writinj^,  sections  of  research  and 
traininj'  reports      Preliminary  examination  of  our 
data  indicates  that  those  teachers  who  contribute 
most  to  an  U'fiDT  team  have  had  previous  experience 
with  e'ducational   innovations,   since  such  experience 
apparently  ^^enerates  <leeper  understanding  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  instruction  and  a  security 
about  ei\^\ay.iny^  in  Aiscourse  about  these. 

- -Researchers  need  to  be  skilled  in  both  nuantftative 
and  qualitative  rese-irch  met.hodoiop  ics  .     Our  exp  t  1- 
ence  indicates  tha?    this  is  nrcessarv  in  order  o 
arcomnodate  teachers'  nuestions  with  research  para- 
digms and  data  collection  strater>ies  that   are  ron^ 
si<iered  valid  and  appropriate*  by  teachers,  (ieneral- 
■"ly,   this  requires  desii'.n  of  stratev.ies  th!<it  are  least 
intrusive  on  the  re/ular  instructional  prof:ess  and 
provide  the  capability  'o  'V'o  back"  fnr  "after  th 
fact"  interpretati<^        n\ir  prelii  inary  dafa  further 
illustrate  that,   as  the  (hief  advisor  v/here  research 
«Urate^,ies  are  cf^ncerned,    the  broader  th(^  skills  rep- 
i  r  t  0  i  r  e  an d  i  n  f  o  t  n i c.i  t  i  on  V'  a  ( '  ,   t  h  r  •  rn  o  r  v  a  1 1  e  r  n  a  t  i  ve  s 
ne  or  she  i ible  to  provide      Such  canablMty  is  as, 
or  more,  nr^  i  iisai  v  i'f^r  .in   IKM)T  team  as  for  anv 
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other  research  and  devtilonmcnt  effort. 

--Trainer/dev^4oprrs  need  t:o  be  fi^miliar  wirh  ('ev'ri- 
opinjs;  training;  strategies  th^t  nrow  from  rese/iri'M 
findings.     They  need  to  understand  procedures,  par- 
ticularly various  data  collection  methods,  so  that 
those  utilized  by  the  IR6cDT  tearr  can  ^e  adapted  for 
training,  other  teachers.     Prellminaiy  data  malysis 
indicates  that  these  skills  ire  critical  to  Kuccea.s- 
ful  application  cf  an  IR&DT  team's  research.     It  is 
important  to  note  that  ,  based  on  our  t»xper  iences ,  we 
suspect  that  these  skills  ar  •  not.  usual  atnonR  train- 
er/developers.    Further,   t  h^.*  trainer/developer  must 
be  familiar  with  an  i  tolerant  of  teachinp,  styles  and 
instructional  paradip.ms  which  mlpht  not  align  them- 
F»>lves  with  his  or  her  own      Such  knowledge  and  ^ 
flexibility  maximizes  ^  he  po.sj   bility  that  a  trainer/ 
-develoi  er  will  adopt  -^ii  attitude  of  "working  with" 
teachers  rather  than  "working  on"  them.     We  strongly 
suspect  our  data  analysis  will  rev< al  this  attitude 
to  bv  more  characteristic  of  l\]e  school  district- 
based  staff  development  person  than  of  the  univer- 
sity-based teacher  educator . 

•Just  as  collalv)r;it  ion  on  an  IKMH  team  is  necessary, 
so  must  co]  labor  ttion  exist  amon)    the  varioi\s  insti- 
tutions interested  in  and  parMcipating  in  IH^^DT 
As  inentioned  above,  a  partnership  between  institu- 
tions of  higher  edication  (responsible  lor  prese»'- 
vice  training),  cUid  local  (Miuration  agencies  (employ- 
ing teachers  and  acconTmodating  their  ins^^rvici^ 
ner'd.'O  is  cruci.jl   if  rh<>re  is  to  exisV  a  natural  ntid 
.  jmf  t)r  rah  L  e  "flow"  bet  ween  preservice  and  inservic** 
T  e/icber  educaticm  ;k.m  ivitic  s.     In  this  partnership, 
wr  ,'1  I  so  would   in<'ln(.^r  tlu*  ■M)prtM)"' i  <<       rei>resiMit  a  t  i  / 
of  the  organi/fMi  te.''ichirtv  )^r',')f     si  on  .     At  this 
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[••'i  it;        i .ipn.jrrnr.  Myu   onch  o     t.hrue  institu- 
tions has  .1  vested  irtercst    in  Kacht  '  education  and 
brin>',s  a  uninue  politicaT  pres';ure  t.n  .  »ar  upun 
t.<*a.;her  t:ra  i.riinr, .   f.'('f  t  i  f  i  car  i  on  ,   an(i  lit  nsi.nj',  pro- 
cedures     VJe  naintain  that  ir   is  to  the  inieivst  c»f 
all  Thirties  tJ'.^it   T.rue  col  1  abor«iti  i  on^  .'.'.s  we  hav(»  de- 
scribed  It  exist  an(»nv,  tbem  it:  utili*/in^^  the  TH^DT 
u  t:  r  a  t  e  \\  y  for  r  e  a  c  h  e  r  e  (i  u  c  a  I  i  n  . 

^  ^nbvioutily,  bav'^ed  upon  the  abrtve,   it   niav  br  ne^-essary 
to  restructure  facets  of  botji  i  nst  i  t  utif)ns  of  higher 
education   (in  this   instance,    these  involve(i  in  teach 
er  t'clucatioti)   and  Icn-ai  rMiucat  ion  agencies  in  ordec 
to  naximize  condi'  ions  under  vhich  FlU^DT  can  be  used 

Restruc  tur  in|i  teacher  Ouucat  ioii ;     Training  needs. 
Rased. upon  the  nrevioiis  di'.cussion,    it    i  .s  apparent  ^hjt 
f  r.tininr,  will  be  ri>crvn'red  fo^'  p-., rson!i  wbn  p/jr t  i  cipat  e  in 
and  adninlHter  an  1  Fi'<bT- bas(-d  tea  b,er  educatMJn  effort 
Training'  (^f  IF^<DT  par  t  i  <:  i  t)ar^  t  s  i'rows  naturally  from  fht-ir 
above  rruTi t  i(»ne<i  role  functiotv; 

P'or  persf)ns  who  adr'inister  t  1,"     TT  att'vv.   howe\M.»r . 
training',  renui  r  i.'tnent  s  are  r,r>t         clear  and  ir>usl    .■•."Mt  fur- 
ther dat  a  'anal  vs  i  s       l>x   present,   we  ran  point    to  \\i    nee<ls  . 
First,   an  un^.Wr  s  t  and  i  n>'  of  the   IKM)!'  st-ate^'v   is  nec(  ssai  y  , 
particularly  hov  %\    contrast  ,  with,  t  •  ad  i  t  i '-'^'i  I   teserrh  and 
d*  •;el'ipnienU  Vpn  oacluv;       A  ju*  r  s  j  >,  t  en  1    jw  ul.- 1  ei'i  •  i  n  administer 
inr   IHM)T  h::s  l.-C'cn  to  bxpiain.  adenua;.  <.^i  y  fo  others'   ((•  c, .  . 
funding  a^'encies)   that,    Mi   r'>J)T.  rne  does  not   W)ow  r  Ire  (JU.e 
tion(s)   to  be   inrr.iire.i  irito  un  t  i  1   t  he   I  Hfd)1    t  earn  (iet  erPMiief: 
what   it    is       V  nov;l  ed.)' e  of    the  sl>"^te'^y  would  ^u.'lji  a]leviar<' 
this  proMeu.      /u-vond.    flexv^ilit'v   in  adrii  n  i    t  t  1 1  i  vr'  sf'le 
/•.Tul   .iVMl'Jtv  /"  'reatlvolv    ic^lve  })r'dilen;:  ar     drdMoitr-  -x^.wx 
'\\\v    »otent>al    i  ri-  oi'ipa  t  i  b  i  1  i  T  v  "f  thi'  ■o;  cu.u-i  t  ;  nr  and  tMidref  •• 
in./,  sy:.-t         of   the  p;( '  •  i  i  j  p  1 1  « j  tr;  f  i  t  u^  i  oti:    and  flic  t(sHii' 
of '('VI,;  in,tv  r';MU'ir(      rcativr   •; '1. » ^  a  t  \  "O  ■.        I        py/u'ipW',  trie 
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fiscal  yc'ir  .hkI  at  t  eiul.ini   acconiit  i  n^'  pnucMliirr  s  of  thr 
school  tlistrict,  univer  ;ity,   :md  other  ar.f^ncioM  mav  not 
.alix.n  with  the  team's  natur<il  rcsea  rch  (level  opriient 

cycle.     Tn  nddi^lon,  »since  personnel  allocation  in  sclnols 
and  'iniVf,Tsi  t  ics  usually  is  on  the  hasis  of  full-time, 
full -semester  ass  i  ^,nment  s ,  allocatii)n  of  a  portion  of  a 
persftn*s  time  throuphout  a  semester,  or  all  of  a  person's 
tine  for  a  portion  of  a  semester,  may  meet  the  team's  needs 
but  disrupt   the  institution's  operations.  ^ 

As  a  final  comment,  we  would  like  to  reaffirm  pur 
earlier  position  that  training  (i.e.,   st.aff  or  professional 
devoVopment,  or  teacher  education)  is  a  viable  a.^tivity  for 
all  educational  perKonnel .     Certainly,   in  relation' to  the 
IKftDT,  strategy,   every  person  en^^a^i*^  in  this  activity  will 
ne^Ml  training..     Ti^  addition,  it  is  possible  that  a  sensitive 
rt»cruitment  and  sel  faction  proces  ;  of  TRM)T  personnel   (teach-  , 
er  trainees,   t(Mchers,  researchers,   developer / t rai ners )  will 
be  uecessarv  .    Ju'U   as  TR^d)T  is  not   the  only  collaborative 
rcseo/ch  .and  developmei^t  str/itevv,'  not  all  ttMclier  trairuM^s, 
Veachers  ,  researchers.    J  rai  ner/dev't»l  oner  s  mav  po;;s(Mis  those 
sVills  a.nd  at t  i  tvuh'-^  . r*F/('es sarv  ^or  api)r-oac!i in;'  the  improve- 
ment: <'f  teaching  and  learning,  froir.  'm  1     UT  perspective. 
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A  NEW  SOURCE  OF  FNERPY  FOR 
TEACHFH  EDUCATION:  COLLABORATION 


Robert  N.  Bush 
Stanford  University 


Since  the  situation  in  teacher  education  reflects 
what  is  happening  in  schools,  and  since  conditions  In 
schools  mirror  what  ic  takihg  place  in  society,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  teacher  education  must  have  enerp.y  prob 
lens.     I  believe  that  we  doT  but  that  they  are  of  a  somewhat 
different  character  Prom  those  now  confronting,  society  and 
beinp,  discussed  in  the  Coyj^ress .  ^\he  enerp.y  problems  in 
societV  seem  to  be  those  of  usinr',  too  much,  a  matter  of 
wastage,  resulting  partly  from  having  had  an  abundance  that 
nc?w  threatens' to  dry  up  and/or  become  prolilbit  i  vely  costly. 
In  teacher  education  It  Is  oui otherwise.     We  have  never 
had  enoup.h  enrrf>y  to  serve  our  needs      Teacher  education  is 
an  enerp.y  impoverished  enterprise.     We  neef^  far  more  if  we 
are  to  solve  the  problems  now  confronting,  us. 

Before  beconlinp  hopelessly  entanf'led  in  this  analogy, 
let  me  state  mv  thesis  conctrninp,  the  central  problems  in 
te/icher  education  upon  v.'hich  w-    should  concentrate  our  at- 
tenti(^n.     Let  me  be^in  with  the  proporitlon,  which  T  think 
net'ds  little  defending,   that  teacher  tducation  is  grossly 
under-eper^'izeJ .     (I  doubt  thnt  there  is  s  ich  a  word,  but 
there  should  be  )     As  a  ri^>sult   of  uruJerstai  dabl e  demof^raph- 
ic  forces,  the  penduluri  is  n;)v;  swinp.inv  fron  an  earlier 
preoccupation  with  pre.^  rvice  to  one  of  enp,rosi;ment  with 
inservice  fiducif  i  on .     liut  of  v.hat  yond  is  it  "to  ''nb  }*i*"rf'r 
and  pav  Paul?"    flnrely,   inservirt   Ke.it'hcr  tMiiuMfion  need^ 
'll.l  posMiblr*  .'itr.MiVinn      H\U    shoul^^j  less  eTfovt  intn 
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preserve  0  ::cMclu»r  education.   ;ali  taciy  lony  underfunded?  We 
need  much  more  cnerp,y  that   is  better  tarr.t»^ecl  in  h(^th 
fields!     ?iy  arp^ument  is  that  it  may  he  possible  to  do  both, 
if  we  collaborate  and  jointly  concentrate  our  ener;',ies  at 
critical  points  and,  thus,  multiply  our  power. 

The  centr;     proposition  to  which  1  invite  your  atten- 
tion for  discussi(»n  at  this  meeting,  is  for  all  of  us  to  col- 
laborate and  focus  our  attention.     We  should  not  focus  on 
preservice  or  in:  ^»rvice  teaciier  e<iu  'ation,  but  on  the  tran- 
sition period  bet  ween  t  he  two ,   In  the  first  £o\j  yars  (3-5) 
when  new  teacher*;  bej^in  their  practice-fa  hip,hly  teacliable 
moment.     The  strarep,y  that  I  propose  fot  consideration  is 
that  we  would  ^substantially  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
our  efforts  in  teacher  education  bv  a  decade  of  focus  on 
the  bepinnlPK  years  in  the  profession.     By  we  I  mean   ill  of 
the  different  interested  parties;     those  in  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,   the  experienced  t(»achers  and 
administrat (>■  s   in  the  srh()(;ls,   the  licensing'  and  accredi- 
tation officia*5i,   the  research  and  developmevi t  ap^encies. 
the  professional  orp^mi  zati  ons  and  associations,  teacher 
trainees,  students  in  the  scbcnUs,    md  merbers  of  the  com" 
munltv.     If  these  groups   (The  hi'y  rf)  could  enter  into 
active  collaboration,  ve  could  significantly  iTicrease  th" 
efficiency  with  which  the  teacher  education  dollar  I's  spent, 
which  is  essential,  p, iven  the  forces  of  inflation  and  an 
incre-is ii^p,  compc'tit  ion  lOr    i  share  o*    t  hf  t  ax  dollar  One 
of  the  reasons  that  I  propose  collaboration  and  am  optimis- 
tic abr>ut  its  possibilities  prows  out  of  my  experience 
ciurinp,  the  pa.'>t  six  ynrs  with  the  rintional  Urban/Rural 
School  Deve loprT^»»nt   Vrop.ram.      In  our   final  report    rTf)y(  e  , 
1^78),  we  documented  the  farM    that    school   cornmuTiity  coun- 
cils  rcomf)r  i  se'.!  of  one-lialf  cnnanunity  members  and  one-lialf 
educators  and  which  had  read  pc^wer  to  make  dc(.'isions  on 
prop.rams  .  y^rrsonnel  and  budpc**  )  can  w^'rk  ef  feet  iv(»lv  Tlie 
prctU  er  fVie  (i('i;^ee  i>f  varit.v  ^'('tv.'('(■rl  M)c   i  wo  pr'M»i;  the 
better    t  lie  provr-tn-  i)[    inscr^n're  cii'icaMon,    sh/irinp.  ])ow('^' 


incre«ise.s  power.     "This  is  not  a  ncv  idea."  you  sav.  I 
know  that  increased  attention  to  the  be^;inninr.  teacher  ha:; 
been -advi sed  fox   years »  and  some  ninor  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  it,  bur  not  really  very  much  has  been  done.  It 
has  been  mostly  talV:,  pious  platitudes,     I  believe  that  the 
time  is  now  ripe  to  do  something  substantial  and  far  reach- 
ing. 

1  know  enough  about  the  real  world  to  understand  that 
major  chanp.es  in  education  and  in  teacher  education  occur 
slowly »  over  time,  never  auickly  and  easily.     However,  new 
forces  are  at  work  today.     Funds  for  preservice  education 
are  dwlndlinp,  and  larpe  .sums  are  bep,inninp  to  be  directed 
toward  instrvice  teacher  education.     In  California,   even  in 
the  face   if  Proposition  13,  AB  6!j,   the  new  comprehensive 
school  fin 'nice  law.  contains  a  najor  school  inpi-ovement 
provision,     This  *fnactirent  will  pump  almost  l.bO  million  dol- 
lars per  year  for  the  next  several  years  into  the  schools 
for  their  irprovement,  a  substantial  component  of  which  will 
be  staff  devclopmer t .     This  is  over  ten  times  the  amount 
appr tpriated  this  year  for  the  new  federal  teacher  centers. 

Vi^ia t  are  the  c h i e f  a r p.ume n t  s  that  T  a d va n c e  in  sup- 
port of  this  thesis?  I  or>'ani/.e  the  ar^urent  around  three 
cfuestions:  (1)  IThat  current  problems  in  teacher  education 
would  such  an  approach  adchess  avui  be  likely  to  overcome? 
(2)  What  are  some  of  the  difficulties  and  problems  that 
mii'ht  be  encountered  and  how  realistic  is  it  to  think  thit 
they  c(uild  be  overccjipe ?  (i)  IJliat  c:onditions  are  re<iuisite 
for  e  f  f  i»  c  t  i  V  e  1  y  tm  o  un  I  \  u  y,    u  c  h   i  n  e  f  f  o  r  t  V 

before  tackling  these  questions,   let  me  be  specific; 
let  m(    describe  in  ^:r)Tne  detail  wh.it   this  strate^'V  would 
lor!    like  in  practice        th«)t  vou  can  under.^tand  what  T  am 
a<lvocar  j  lu*.       1  do    his  bt^caus  »  it    seems  to  me  that    if  we 
are  to  enrap^e  iv  researrb  on  co  1 1  abor  1 1  i  on  ,   the  first  order 
of  bus^'  -tvis    's  to  r.t't   so^Me  rn-an  i ti>' f ul  co  1 1  ab(n-a t.  i on  under- 
v;av.     Fnr  that    TH»ason,    I  nfft'i'  a  i.peci  t  ic  rjrrpo.Mal.  that 
5'.iveS   .sh.'MH'   ail'.l  * '^mI.*';  t  -iDCJ.'   ti*   t  be    idea   of    en  1  1  aVjorat  »  oti 
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Description  of  the  St rate^^y 

There  would  be  three  phases. 

Phase  I.     The  Pre-Prof ess ional  Per l o d 

Ue  begin  with  a  strong  liberal  arts  backj^round  culmi- 
natinft  in  a  B. A. -degree,  with  little  or  no  pedagogical 
theory  or  practice  (mjch  as  I  outlined  in  an  article  several 
years  ago---see  Bush,  1977).     This  would  occur  when  a  person 
typically  is  ending  a  full  time  engagement  iVi  a  higher  edu- 
cational institution.     That  tine  period  could  be  less  or 
more  than  four  years,  depending  uppn  the  individual,  but 
four  years  is  selected  as  a  norm. 

Phase  II.     The  Training  Period 

To  enter  the  second  phase,   those  who  wished  to  under- 
take  training- would  take  the  initiative  and  be  responsible 
for  applying  and  being  accepted  for  an  "internship"*  posi- 
tion, that  would  last  about  five  years,  perhaps  in  two  dif- 
ferent locations-- two  to  three  years  *in  one  place  and  two 
to  three  years  in  another.     These  Internships  would  be  lo- 
cated in  training  complexes  and  in  individual  schools  within 
them,  located  in  cornmunitics  as  itjtegral  parts  of  the  school 
system.     These  complexes - -some  of  the  features  which  have 
been  described  previously  (Bush,   197S)--would  be  consortia 
of  teacher  trainers  from  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, personnel  of  the  local  education  agencies,  and  commun- 
ity reprcscntat Ives  V    This  is  our  first  collaborative  step. 
Upon  acceptance  into^\^ training  complex,   the  candidate  would 
be  given  a  United  credential,  good  only  for  the  duration  of 
the  internship.     The.se  complexes  would  be  located  in  neigh- 
borhoods of  different  socioeconomic  and  ethnic  composition 
in  both  urban  and  rui^.il  areas      A  large  attrition  between 

•'•V^e  need  tp  (!ev(»Iop  <njr  C)v:r^  t  erm' nr^lu^'V ,  perhaps 
something  new.   f')t   this  period  rafh(»r  than  borrowing  from 
other  professions. 


those  who  completed  a  B  ^.  degree  in  pre-prof essional  edu- 
rritlon  and  those  v;ho  sut  cessfully  were  adi  Ltted  to  intern- 
ship training  wouJ.d  be  anticipated.     This  is  a  strong  fea- 
ture of  the  plan.     It"  would  not  be  a  loss  to  the  system. 
It  would  be  partly  a  self-ielection  process,  leaving  only 
those  who  had  more  than  oridinary  motivation  to  enter  teach 
ing"^    Those  who  chose  to  enter  other  fields  would  still  h  v 
a  good  liberal  background,  which  would  serve  them  Well  not 
only  as  workers  in  other  fields  ,*  but  also  as  citizens  *'  nd 
parents.    The^oat  would  not:  be  high  in  comparison  with 
professional  training.    The  program  in  these  training  com- 
plexes may,  for  purposes  of  discussion,  be  divided  into  two 
8trand8--al thoup.h  Chey  should  operate  so  as  to  be  almost 
indistinguishable;     Strand  I  School  Improvement  and  Strand 
IT  Training. 

The  dominatinp  and  perraeatini^  idea  is  School  Improve 
ment.     The  model  of  this  collaborative  venture. is  a  problem 
solving  one,  in  which  the  regular  teachers  nnd  administra- 
tors in  the  school,  teacher  training  t^presentat ives  from 
the  cooperating  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
region,  the  beginning  teachers,  interns,  students  in  the 
school,  and  communitv  members  would  be  engaged  in  a  compre- 
hensive effort  to  improve  the  school  so  that  a  bette  edu- 
cation would  be  provided  for  the  stud^*nts.  Accompanving 
this  problem  solving  effort  would  be  a  training  effort  in 
Strand  II.     The  heart  of  this  thrust  would  be  extensive 
practice  by  the  Intern  over  ;j  period  of  several  years* 
pr;ictioe  at  diff  'rent  if-r-zAe  levels,  with  different  kir.ds  of 
students,  in  classrooms  and  in  other  than  formal  classroom 
situations,   >'n  ler'?rninr  how  to  work  with  students  individ- 
ually and  in  small  j'Toiips  an',!  with  parents  and  coinmutiitv' 
members      There  would  bf  extensive  ob  ;#  rvation  of  this  prac 
tier,  by  liiffotent  vronps- -pe^rr. ,   K..hnol  and  higher  educa- 
tion pc rsonriel.     Time  would  be  provided  for  critical, 
thourhtful  discussiot!  .'iIkmU   that  practice,   and  then  oppor- 
t V.1  n i t  y  I I r y    ? -  i i. n  a n '}  t  o  perfect  It.  .     Th e r * »  v o vi  1  d  h f 
timely  feedbafi:,   c-nT)or  t  nn  j  t  y  tor  d  j  sciissir^n  ,  art!  0(^f  rt-c  t  i  on 
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Suffici€»nL  amount  df  this  V-.ind  of*  pracrici*  over  an  extended 
period  of  t  inie  vould  be  rirovided  .so  that   attention  could  be 
given  not  only  to  the  perfection  of  a  wmIc  arr.iv  of  techni- 
cal skills,   but.  also  to^the  prof  ess  ional  dec  i  s  i>n  making  , 
side  of  the  coin  v;hich  is  s(>  often  nov  neriected  and  loft  to 
chance.     Trainees  v/ould,  thus,  be  j;iven  a  chance  to  develop 
their  own  unique  styles;  of  teaching,  and  to  learn  how  to  make 
wise  professional  decisions  as  to  which  of  the  repertoire  of 
skills  to  draw  upon  in  a  r.iven  situation. 

In  a  school  or  p.rfju;?  of  schools  where  both  o*^  these 
strands  were  underway,   there  would  emerjte  new  roles  in 
which*  both  higher  education  professors  and  school  staff 
would  become  collea^.ues  in  the  role  of  clinical  instructor, 
both  conducting  continuin-  seminars  for  'the  intern:  ,  some- 
times in  the  school  and  sometim€*s  at  the  university.  This 
traininp.  would  operate  on  a  twelve  nonth  basis,  vvtb  regu- 
lar time  and  dollars  budgeted  for  it. 

Phase  III .  As sje ssment  and  j-j ciM^sin^ 

Sometime  during,  the  fourth  or  fifth  ve:ir--rot  earlier 
than  the  fourth  and  mavh'*  later   than  the  fifth--the  individ- 
ual would  sav,   "I  am  readv  t.o  take  my  exaranatinn  for  ad - 
mission. to  prictice."    This  could  he  a  joint  decision  with 
the  advisor  or  his  hasi<:  semin.ir  loader.     This  would  not 
be  a  hurrii"!  affair,  but  vould  tal:e  place  over  a  period  of 
several  n<.nrh'  ,    interspersed  with  or  e /en  /in  intev.rai  part 
of  the  trainee* rer,ul-<r  worU  in  t^M>  ■  chool  .      It  wou  d 
consist  of  at  least  these  parts,   perhrips  with  new  one  to 
be  developed       (1)  demonstration  of  a  variety  of  basic 
skills  in  specific  sitiuitions;    {2)  observation  bv  experi-- 
enced  clinical    instructors  ^rnr  schfujls  and  colle^'es;  (3) 
written  examinations  on  ped.jr.of'.v  -md  subje^"^  natter.  (A) 
possibly  an  oral  exanina;  ion,  and/or   (T))   a  vrit:ten  x>rojec_t 
which  would  dr'mr.nst.  rate  the  trainee'"  probleu^  :;olv:nr 
(research)   capacity.     Nev  })arties  in  the  col.  1  aborat  i  cm  Jjn- 
ter  at   t  lii  j;  pr-int  in  tern-,  of  licmsinr  and  ;icc  red  i  t  i  nj- 
standards      The  exa{MinaMMt\  vnild  (m-  lo'ntlv  set.  }-lven. 


and  scored  by.  the  state  and')  the  profession,  and  would,  when 
successfully  passed,  result  in  the  issuance  of  a  basic 
license  to  practice.     It  nii>',ht  be  desirable  to  design  into 
the  system  a  hipher,  more  "specialized"  license  that  would 
hi  achieved  later.     It  would  be  assumed  that  the  state  li- 
censing and  accreditation  system,  as  well  as  the  colleges, 
schools,  and  professional  organizations,  would  set  stan- 
dards  and  in  other  ways  encourage  the  development  of  such 
a  system. 

The  Problems  iti  teacher  Education  That  This  Scheme  Addresses 
What  iniportant  problems  of  teacher  education  would  be 
addressed  if  all  groups  were  to  collaborate  *nd  concentrate 
atteiltion  for  a  decade  upon  the  beginning  years  is  we  have 
just  sketched?    There  are  at  least  four,  which  I  shall 
touch  briefly  on:     (1)  time,   (2)  practice,   (3)  inter -rela; 
tionship  of  the  various  parts  o^  the  system,  and  (4)  inquiry 
(researcli  and  ^development)  about  the  system4 

1 .     Time      One  of  the  main  lessons  that  we  have 
learned  over  th»    past  decade  or  two  is  that  the  proper 
training  of  a  te  icher  takes  titi'e  (Bush,   1977).     V/e  are  . 
forever  trying  to  crowd  too  much  into  too  short  a  period. 
As  a  consequence,  v;e  don*t  do  any  training  very  thoroughly i 
.we  skip  shoddily  over  many  asoects  of  it  and  wvss  other 
aspects  ciltogerher.     Ic'eas    bout  teaching  need  time  to  na- 
ture/   Skills  renuire  nuch  repeated  and  critici^ed  prac- 
tice.    Time  is  reiiuiitrL]  for  a  unique  teaching  style  to 
emerge,  in  a  manivr  that  is  suited  to  individual  talents. 
Under  current  conditions,   the  transition  from  neophyte  to 
socialized  professional  ir  fcy^ced  to  take  place   in  such  a 
brief  period  and  under  such  unfavorat)le  circumstances  that 
thii  aspect  of  training  const  itutt»r  one  of  the  weakest 
parts  'of  the  system     /^s  a  consecn^ence ,    there  are  extremely 
hiyh  costs  in  terms  of  morale  anti  professional  self  esteem. 
The  provision  of  a  pt^riod  of  sevura_l_yt;r|^r_s  in  which  to 
perfect  skills  and  cunipetence  in  dt^.-ision  mahin'.'  and  to 
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bep.ln  a  positive  soc  iali;^ation  into  the  profession  would  ' 
be  a  major  improvrnent  in  teacher  education.    This  was 
brought  home  forcefully  to  nie  (!vt*r  thf*  past  several  years 
a-s  I  watched  the  difference  between  our  rep.ular  trainees  at 
Stanford  (who  had  t>ne  year  of  post-baccalaureate  traininp, 
in  th'    rep;ular  Stanford  Teacher  Education  intern  proj?.ram) 
and  the  Teacher  Corps  interns  of  our  tenth  cycle  project  in 
cooperation  with  the  San  Jase  City  Schools  (who  had  two 
years  t')  complete  their  proj^nam)  .     The  more  favorable  atti-  , 
tudes  about  teaching,  and  the  marked  advantages  felt  by  the 
two-year  trainees  as  they  entered  their  first  regular  posi- 
tions were  most  noticeable,  advantap,es  in  amount  of  confi- 
dence, breadth  and  degree  of  skill  represented,  capacity  to 
handle  discipline,  ability  to  provide  individualized  in- 
struction skill  in  relating,  to  the  community,  and  capacity 
to  maturely  plan  their  own  future  professional  development. 

2 .     Practice .     EVeo  though  practice  has  lonp.  been 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  useful  part  of  the  train- 
ing program,   it  has  been  so  little  and  so  late  that  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  take  full  advantage  of  what  we  know 
how  to  do.     The  need  for  and  the  positive  consequences  of 
providinp,  trainees  with  much  more  and  varied  practice,  oh- 
served  and  criticized  at  a  variety  of  grade  levels  and  un- 
'  der  different  conditions,  has  proven  again  and  a'^ain  to  be 
bighly  beneficial.    A  most  important  aspect  of  this  nrac-  ^ 
tice  is  that  it  needs  to  take  place  under  relatively  '^safe*' 
conditions,  where  mistakes  and  weaknesses  are  expected  and 
shared,  so  that  these  conditions  can  become  rooted  in  nor- 
mal expectations  for  a  Ufelonp.  period.     Because  of  the  ^ 
present  short  period  of  student  teachinp,  practice,   the  e'is 
only  one  chance  to  pass  or  fail.     Under  the  plan  outlined, 
critical  sumnative  evaluation  would  not  take  place  until 
after  several  yea'rs  of  practice.     There  w(juld  be  no  imme- 
diate threat  of  passing  or  failing  "student  teaching, y'or 
to  the  potential  of  achirvinp,  tenure      Not  only  would  much 
of  the  ^hreat  typically  surroundinr.  bei'.innin-.  practice  he 


reduced,  but  also  the  deop  satisfaction  that  derives  from 
perfecting  practice,  of  over^pming  errOrs  in  skill  perform- 
ance, would  be  enjoyed  and  shared.    Jhe  psychological .re- 
lief at  not  having  to  "hide*'  shortcomings^  would  have  a  salu-' 
tory  effect  upon  the  mejital  hygfene  of  tHe*  profession, 

3.     Inter-relationship  of  Various  Fgrts  of  tbe  System; 
Teacher  education  has*  always  been  rife^'with  j^s functional 
dichotomie8--theory  and  practice,  beginner?  and  oldtiraers, 
schools  dnd  univei:sitie8 ,  subject  matter  and  method--tq  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  most  prominent  ones.    These  dichotomies 
constitute  ;^erioius  obstacles  that  need  attention  if  the  pro- 
fession is  to  grow  into  full  maturjtty.    The  traditional 
conflicts,  misunderstandings  and  dif f erencesx in  points  of 
view  aboyt  teacher  education  between  those  in  the  schools 
and  those  in  tha  colleges  have  many  deleteVious  effects  on 
newcooiers  to  the  profession.    Just  a»  neophytes  begin  their 
careers  and  are  becomihg  cocialized  to  the  profession,  they 
are  subjected  to  this  disharmG^;)^^  between  those  dpip  have*  just' 
trained  thera  and  those  who  a^  now  their  aehidrs'in  the 
schools.     What  are  they  to  believe  about  a  profession  "that 
is  so  split?    The  oldtimers  tell  them,  *Now  just  forget  all 
of  that  theoretical  and'  impractical  stuff  that  you  f^arnedT 
at  the  university,  and  we  will  help  you  le^rxx  to  teach  here 
In  the  real  world."    The  fact  that  experiences  teacTier^  con- 
vey this  ressage  is  disturbing  enough  to  the  neophyte^  but  ^ 
that,  help  offered  Is  typically  never  delivered  only  com- 
pounds  the  mischief.     If  is  probably  one  of  the  most  debil- 
itating rriat^terw  that  corf:ronC8  newcomers.     It  makes  them 
unnecessarily  wary  and  iitipcls  them  even  further  than  is 
ratural  to  li^Bp  their  o.wn  counsel.     It  surely  contributes-- 
as  do  rn«ny  other  fkctors-^to  the  erection  of  the  classroom 
castle  concept  «nd^  the^  high  barri^rs'that  are  built  between  ' 
classrooms.     To  is  our  contention  and  hope  that  in  the 
scheme  propoaeJ',  the  newcomer's  fix^t^evt  years  wQuld  l^ke 
nlacf!  under  much  more  favorable  circJumstances  than  those 
just  described.     VJich  experienced  teachers  and  univer  iity 
trainer.s  v:orkin^*  regularly  toget;hcr  in  the  school  site  over 
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a  period  of  several  yearii  and  v/ith  both  iinnersed  in  working 
on  rftal  school  problems  /  sharinj^,  the  dxf  f  iculties ,  ,^nd  con- 
tributing something  to  their  ftolution^,  attitudes  toward  one 
another  woald  probably  alter.  V^e  h^ve  some  evidence  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  they  indeed  do.  This  more  favor- 
able  attitude  would  have  a  positive  effect  upon  the  train- 
'^ees.    The  manner  of  working  in  a  school  problem  solvinp, 

mode  vith  continuous  seminars  taup.ht  on-site  both  by  the 
•  college  an/  the  ichool  cllnij^al  itf^structors  should  make  the 
.  traditional  gap  beCvaen  theory  and  practice  much  easier  to 
bridge.    The  manner  of  training  and  the  work  in  which  the 
trainees  would  be  engaged  would  emphasize  a  collegial,  team 
approach  to  tasks  much  mors'than  now  prGv^.il8-in  the  ; 
schools  or  in  typical  student  teaching;  vr*^?!;^^"^^  •    '^^^^  '^ew 
model  bringe  teaching  much  more  into  ^he  ppen  antl  begins  to 
overcome  the  paucity  of  teacher-teacher  dialogue  that  pre- 
vails in  schools  today.     For  too- long,  the  teacher  hsf/  lived 
mainly  within  his  classroom  walls,  confining  the  bulk  of  his 
relationships  with  younger,  immature  persons.    More  than  In^ 
most  professions,  teachers  have  suffered  from  too  little 
"  Inceraction-wlth  colleagues  and  mature  adults.     The  more 
stimulating  environment  of  mature  and  sustained  dialogue 
with  colleagues  on  important  matters  of  teaching  inherent 
in  this  model  would  be  salutory. 

^  Inquiry,  Problem  Solving,  and  Research  and  Devel- 

ogment  Orientation.     Until  fairly  recently,  the  colleges 
were  considered  to  be  the  produv;ers  of  research  and  the 
schools  its  consumers.     Teachers  claimed  little  understand- 
ing of  or  interest  in  research,*  and  Researchers  were  in- 
terested mainly  in  gaining  access  to  classrooms  to  gather 
their  data  as  easily  and  as  ouickly  as  possible.     No  ques-^ 
tions  asked  on  ei^ther  side;  there  the- matter"  ended ,  literal- 
ly.    Little  wondifr  that  the  researcher's  findings  were  sel-. 
dom  consequential  and  that  there  wa.s  little  demand  for  or 
interest  in  them  by  tho  practitioners.     This,  model  never 
woi^ked'very  well  for  c^ither  p.ruup .     Happily,   things  are  be- 
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ginning  to  change.  » The  roles  of  practitioner,  researcher, 
^and* policy  maker  are  beginning  to  merge  as  the  educational 
research  and  development  process  matures.    As  we  approach 
a  problem  solving,  collegial  attitude»in  the  study,  improve- 
ment, and  practice  of  tea/ching,  many  new  and  interesting 
things  may  begin  to  happen.     For  example,,  we  know  very  lit- 
tle about  the  learning  curve  in  learning  ,4:0  teach,  or  about 
how  it  might  be  shaped  in  a  more  ""f avorable  way.    This  is  ttie 
main  research  question  on  which  I  wojilti  propose  that  we  con- 
centrate, and  under  the  circumstances  outlined,  it  would  be 
possible  to  tackle  this  problem.     It  is  our  hypot^hesls  that' 
t*he  curve  for  learning  to  teach  might  change  significantly 
under  the  new  situation  (see  Figure  1) .    Under  current  con- 
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ditions,  newcomers  had  better^  learn  to  swim  velry  quickly  or 
they  will  sink.     Consequently,  the  stress^is  updn  learning 
•     how  to%8urvive  the' moment,  not  necessarily  on  jiow  to  devel- 
op a  poy/eyl'ul  performance  that  will  be  stl^tained  and •  im-'  ^. 
proved  ovef  time.    This  ^arly  crisis  mentalitys^^  qylckly^  * 
learning  successful  survival  techniques  often  becomes  fro- 
aen  into  the  teacher 's^repertoire.    This- result^  in  perform-* 
ance  far  below  the  potential  which  could  be  achieve^  if  a 
:  more  gradual  approach  were  taken  ^wherein  .there  was  agp)le 
time  ill  a  safe  atmosphere  to  pixactice  potentially  more  pow-> 
erful  strategies  that  fake  longer  to  perfect.  "'Under  better 
^designed  early  yeats*,  a  loz>g- term,  sustained  growth  in 
teachinjg  power  would  be  more  lively  to  result.    This  is  an  > 
hypothesis,  one  which  would  be  possible  to  test  under  the 
mpdel  proposed.     It  would  be  no  small  achievement  if  we 
could,  in  trairiing,  promote  the  long- term  sustained  growth 
of  teaching  skill  and  professional  competence  in  decision 
making,  the  development  of  a  Uide  repertoi'fe  of  skills,  and 
unique  teaching  styles.     Cooperation  on  team  teaching  would, 
under  this  system,  be  givl^n  a  better  chance  to  work  than 
heretofore.     This,  again, 'would  not  be,  an  insignificant 
Qutcome . 

These  four  problem  at^a^  of  time,  practice,  inter- 
relationships  .of  the  parts  of  the  system,  and  attitvfdes  to- 
vw^d  inquiry  that  the  new  system  would  tackle  are  illustra- 
•      tive.  not  exhaustive,  ff  some  of  the  mor^e  serious  problems 
•  that  have  long  confronted  teacher  education, 
♦ 

'  >V?hy  Won't  It  Work? 

By  laow,  you  have  had  sufficient  time  to  bep.in  to  * 
think  of  a  nimiber  of  flaws  in  the  proposed  system.-  These 
should  be  thoroughly  explored  in  our  discussions.     To  ger 
this  aspect  of  discussion  under  way,  let  me  list  a  few  of 
the  ptoblems  that  occur  to  me  as  possibilities  and  indicate 
whether  or  not  1  believe  they  are  insuperable. 
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It  would  be  tdo  oostly.    The  system  would  cost  mote 
'money.    The  teaching  load  would  haye  t</be  lighCer. 
KAdJustraents  would  be  necessary  to  make  timft  for'clin- 
ical  Instruction.    This  new  training  load  would  not. 
be  assumed  unless  thete  were  added  compensation.  » 
The  answer  to  th^se  criticisms  isT  perhapa,  "yes"  ^ut 
added  dollai^s  might  not  be  necessary,  but  simply  th$ 
spending  of  present  dollars  an/ resources  di^erent- 
ly.    If  resources  were  reallgcare^,  what  would  be* 
cUt?    A  oiniversal  answer  to  thcNt  question  for  all 
places  is  difficult-/  but  coAtemplatel/  alternati-ve 
answers  to  it  are  clearly  not  ^impo^^pible. 

Teachers  are  entitled  to  their  deniority  rights  and 
yould  not  be  ready  to  p.ive  them  up  to  newcomers.  Al- 
though thiff  is  true,  th^re  would  be  plenty^f  Routine 
and  lesser  tasks  that  the  trainees  cou!d  tBToperly 
assume.    Also,  with  more  staff  available  n  help, 
the  individual  lo^d  *would  be  less  and  thel^fccom- 

41i8fiinent  more,  \\£Tyke  teacher  satisfaction  might  be 
featdr.    Then, /Coo,  the  new  s'^ystem  would  not  require 
*the  eJ.imination  of  all  ^eniori^y  rights  of  prefei^red 
classes  and  periods  of  teaching. 

f 

Applljcants  desiring, to  enter  teaching  would  be  un- 
willing  to  spend  this  longer  time  in  preparation. 
This  is  likely  true.    Many  have  always  wanted  a 
career  that^ would  be  easy  to  enter  without  extensive 
preparation,    flowever,  this  system  would  weed  out 
those  who  were  not  motivated,  which  would  be  desir** 
able.  ^  In  a  time  of  surplus,  this  selec^tivity  be- 
comes much  more  possible.    Then,  too,  subsidy 
through  payments  to  interns  would  be  attractive,  as, 
for  example,  the/Teachor  Corps  program  has^proven^ 

The  Incentives  have  been  low  Uoth  for  the  university 
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teacher  to  go  into  the  field  and  for  the  school 
teacher  to  take  on  the  added  load  of  teacher  train-" 
ing/'  -Thts  Is' not  a  new  problem,  nor  would  be 
acerbated  by  the  proposed  approach.    We  hfif^e  be^n 
making  progress  on  this  front  over  the  past  few  ^ 
yearsT  in  our  inorea'sed  emphasis  on  field-based  teafch- 
er  education.    A^^-tdtfcr easing  demands  are  being  madte 
on  college  facultieslk^^conduct  preservice  education, 
tHese  professionals  are  being  freed  foibfiej^  assl^gn-- 
ments.    Tfae  satisfactions  that  colleRei  faculty , de- 
rive  from  a  good  field  assignment  are  very  great  in^HA 
deed. 

;.  ^ 

Th^  track  record ^f  having  colleges  and  universities 
collaborate  with  one  another  in  teachet-^^ucatipn 
projects  is  nop  very  good;  hence /  establishing  train- 
ing cOlS^Jlexes  would  not  be*  easy.    This  criticism  is  * 
undoubtedly  true.    However,  if  there  were  financial  * 
incentives  connected  with  thcr  complexes  (as^there 
would  need       be),  and  if  the  prospgct  o^  having 
grarflftites  frofn  the  c6llege  or  university  .pfa£tice  in 
a  go^  tyralnlng  compJ.ex  (ii^  whose  design  it  maybe 
presumed'  th^  institutions  of  higher  education  would 
have  some  tiling  to  say)  some  impSrt^nt  barriers  to 
collaboration  would  be  lowered.  \ 

The  assertation  thatolOiT^  pt-hpQsal  represents  a  com- 
plex»  comprehensive*9hahge  *aTid.  as  such,  has  little  . 
likelihood  of  being  rtalized.  taust  be  considered. 
As  true  fi«||j^f^ii9  criticismSn^  be.  howeVtr..  we  are 
approaching  the  end  in  piecemeal  and  patchwork  at- 
temiJts  to  save  the  system.     Further,  elements  of  the 
new  proposal  have  already  been  jexperimented  with  in 
different  places.  .It  may *be  the  propitious  moment 
to  start  to  brlnp,  all  of  the  *dj-f ferent  pieces  togeth- 
er  into  a  nev/ design.  ^, 
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Thla  Is  not  an  exhaustive  list  of  problems,  of  ^things  that  ^ 
might  go  wrong.    It  Is  simply  a  beginning;  discussion  should* 
bring  out  more.  iThen,^  can  assess  the  situation  to  see  if 
the  obstacles  outweigh'^he  potential  a^x^antages,  or^  whether 
the  potential  is  worth  an  effort.  .       ^  ' 

What  Would  Be  Requiyed  to  Hake  Such  a  Prjfeosed  System  ^ork? 
At  least  the  following  four  requf^ements  seem  essen- 


tial: 


Master  planning.    The  different  segments  of  the 
system  and  agencies  therein  would  have  to  work 
together.    Collaboration  of  the  many  different^ 
parties  is  essential.    No  institution  of  higherredii-^ 
cation  or  local  school  district  could  accomplish  tife 
task  alone.'  A  subgeographical  region  of  a  state  or, 
preferably,  a  whole  state  plan  wo.uld  haVe  to  be  de«- 
vcloped.  'In  California  after  World  War  tl ,  wo  de^ 
-veloped  a  statewide  master  plan  for  higher  education 
.that  has  not  only  had  a  phenomenal  success  but  also 
/  has  been  b  model  for  other  places  In  this  country 
and  abroad.    I  have  been  working  with  the  California 
Consnisslon  for  Teacher  Preparation  and  Licensing 
about^he  possibility  of  building  a  master  plan  for 
teacher  education  in  California.     Perhaps  another 
state  or  tvo  might 'Join  in  a  collaborative  effort. 
If  the  Idea  began  to  succeed  in  several  places,  we 
might  well  be  on  the  way  toward  making  a  national  im- 
pact on  problems'in  teacher  education.     I  believe 
.  that -^nothii^g  shdfrt  of  this  magnitude^f  effort  would 
be  required  to  make  a  fundamental  improvement  in 
teacher,  education  at  i:his  Jttncture. 

2.    A  second  requirement  would  be  for  those "^of  us  in  the 
■field  to  change  our  way  of  thinking  about  teacher  ed- 
ucation.    Teacher,  education  should  not  be  s(\mething 
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that  we  do  nalnly  or  solely  In  the  colleges,  and 
which  then  requires  a  retread -Job  several  years 
late^.     It  should  be  a  continuous  processL  tha^fcegins 
^         with  a  modest  effort  and  gradually'^ assumes  gr.eater 
^  concentration  and  attention  as -the  training  proceeds 

in  normal  school  settings.     It  should  be  a  genuinely 
joint  effort  of  school,  college,  trainee,  the  state 
and  the  community.    This  perspective  has  not  been 
our  traditional  way  of  thinking  about  the  proWLetn. 
However,  this  shift  In  thinking  is  beginning  to  take 
place  as  jraany  of  us  face  the  future  realistically.  ^ 

3.    This  second  condition  wduld  have  to  be  acconjpanled 
by  a  third  Change  In  the  way  In  which  we  spend  our 
time  in  teacher  education.    For  the  college  oerson- 
ne^,  time  spent 'in  a  series  of  s^arate,^  formally^ 
organized,  single,  teacher -taught  classes,  with  a 
textbook,  assignments  and  written  examfnatlons  would 
probably  decrease.    The  amount  of  time  spend  on  tlie 
university  campus  In  relation  to  that  spent  out  ^fO 
the  schools  would  decrease.    Lecturing  might  de- 
crease and  the  amount  of  small  group  discussion  and 

'      tutorials  would  Increase.     Demonstration  and  model-. 
Ing,  no</  largely  absent,  might  appear  in  increasing 
'amounts.    Experienced  school  personnel  would  spend 
less  tine  In  the  classroom  with  students  snd  pvorer 
'time  with  their  younger  neophyte  colleagues.  They 
would  spend  less  time  teaching,  more  in  observation 
of  teaching  and  In  discussing  the  results;  more  time 

working  In  groups  with  coll'^agues  (peers ,  uraln- 
etfs,  and  administrators)  In  planning  and Jja-^olvlng 
school  problems;  more  time  in  homes  and  in  working 
with  community  members  as  partners  In  the  life  and 
^  work  of  the  school;  more  time  In  thinking  and  talking 
about  teachlny,  and  of  ways  to  determine  how  effective 
It  has  been. 
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4.    A  fourth  requirement  would  be  fliotne  abaolutie  Increase 
^  In  resources  now  devoted  to  teacher  education,  re** 

sources  not  obtained  by  taking  them  from  other  parts 
^of  the  syatfm,  but  new  funds.    The  most  likely 
^  sources  weuld  be  the  state  and  the  federal  govern- 

ments.   This  condition  is  a  long  overdue  necessity, 
and  there  is  some  suggestion  that  it  *.s  not  an  un- 
realistic expectation.    Both  federal  and  state  levels 
of '^overiunetit  are  already  beginning  to  realize,  as 
suggested  by  results  from  research,  that  resources 
put  into  'Effective  and  well- targeted  te&cher  educa- 
tion are  among  the  most  useful  dollars  that  can  be 
spent  in  improving  schools. 
• 

To  sum  up,  our  proposition  is  that,  at  t^is  time  in 
the  educational  history  of  our  country,  we  need  to  i<icrease 
sharply  the  amount  of  energy--tiTOe ,  money,  and  other  re- 
sources--devoted  to  teacher  education.    The  new  sources  of 
energy. that  can  be  taoped  for  teacher  education  lie  in  the" 
,  icommunity,  the  schools,  the  institutions  of  higher  education, 
in  the  state  and  federal  governments,  and  in  the  redirection 
of  some  of  our  present  energies.    In  directing  new  ^rtergy 
to  teacher  education,  there  ought  to  be  a  shift  in  where 
and  how  ws  use  our  augmented  power.,  The  central  idea  is 
that  ifiiB  new  force  should  focus  upon  the  beginning  years 
of  teacfiing.    This  would  call  for  strong,"  bold  leadership 
and  would  not  be  without  risk.    However,  the  reault  might 
'well  be  a  renaissance  in  teacher  education  that  would  re- 
verberate  througl^iout  the  educational  system  to  its  enduring 
benefit. 
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COLLABORATION  SESSION  DISCUSSANT  REMAPS 

Vaughn  Phelpa 
Westside  Conmunity  SOiools  ^ 
Omaha,  l^ebraaka 


Aa  a  superintendent  of  schools ,  I  reatly"  appreciate 
,  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  this  conferer\pe  and  vant 
to  thank  the  planners  and  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, the  supporters  of  this  program,         a  practltipner , 
I  feel  a  little  bit  like  the  custodian  who  watf  In  t)/e  bailk 
president's  office  late  one  night  when  the  phone  r^ng.  He 
picked  up  the  phone  and  sai^l,  "Hello."    The  person  .asked 
quite  a  long  questioni  which  was  then  followed  hj  a  long 
pause.    Finally,  the  custodian  said.  "V/ell,  f  \iix\t  ^om  to 
know  that  I  told  you  all  I  knew  about  banking  ^hen  I  said, 
"Hello.  /  .  / 

Now,  this  may  be  old  hi^t  to  you 'if  yo^  watched  'the 
television  news  this  morning:  barman  beery^as  been  found 
by  researcher  A  In  Germany  actually  to  cau^e  cancer.  News-** 


men  went  around  yesterday  and  qulzzi^d  sotiie  of  the  people 
concerning  their  beer  drinking .  asking,  ''Are  you  gping  to" 
quit  drinking  beer?"    The  best  remark^  that  should  be  re-  ' 
membered  in  this  group,  was  that  of  one  fellow  who  said,  ^  ^ 
"Hell  no,  I'm  not  going  *to  quit  drlj^klng  beer.    T^ere  are 
a  lot  more  old  German  people  living  wbu  drink  beer  than 
there  ^^re  old  researchers IV 

'I  aflso  feel  a  little  blr  like  the  English  teacher 
who  went  to  the  traditional  anrual  convention.    At  this 
convention  was  a  speaker  who  wfs  addressing  the  topic  of 
nuclear  physics,  descrlblnp:  fission  and  fusion  and  delvlnp 
into  .the  various  depths  of  :il8  knowledge  and  understartdlng 
of  what  needed  to  be  done.    The  English  teacher,  when  coming 
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out,  was  asKed,  '*How  did  you  li,ke  the  fceetlng?**    'Must    '  - 
grc^at/'  was  the  reply,  "I  know  something  about  the  topic, 
but  I*know  so  ^puch  rbre  than  I  understand . " 

I  t4iink,  at' this  conference,  r  have  gained  that  per- 
spective, that  1  really  know  now  so  rriuch  jnore  th^n  T  iindi»r-*^ 
stapd.     I  hope  maybe  I  can  Inculcate  tha^  Into  my  own  expcr- 
idt^ces  and  prdgrams .  '  * 

•    Now,  wfl  do  have  a  proj?;ram  In  our  school  district 
where  we  atj/workliig  closely  with  a  nearby  university  in  a 

'  fivc-y«^ar  trailing  program.    We  bej^in  the  lncept;lon  at  the 
freshman-year  levWl,  and  we  actually  pay  students, and  guar- 
antee them  ajob'dt  the  end  of  Ihe'lr  five-year  program.  X 
mentioned  that,  at  the  outset  so  that  you  understand  that 
we  are  Interested  In  this  prograi.^  fr<^  the  standpoint  of  an 
Institution  wMch  uses  teachers  whom  most  of  you  ttaln.  . 

Each  dlscuasapt,  and  I  ^Qure  each  4>r«8eriter ,  - 
wishes  to  present  a  stimulating  Oettysbuj-p  Address  to  this 
august  body  of  experts,  with  the  hope  that  unlike  Lincoln* s. 
the  brlllancc  of  the  remarks  wi.ll  be  rccop^nlied  immediately. 
And  if  not  then,  surely  after  publication,  clearly  giving  a 

.  plan  that  yonli  be ^cceptable  to  all  of  us.    After  listen- 
ing the  las.t  few  days.  I've  p,ive«n  up  on  rpy  Cettsyburg  Ad- 
dress.    Nonetheless.  1  ^Vef  Chat  my  charge  is  to  rd*act  to" 
the  papers  and  remarks  of\our  presenters  rather  thah  bring-  , 
Ang  my  own  personal  and  professional  ap.enda.     1  shall  only  • 
partially  succeed  because  of  time  constraints  and  my  own  . 

vani«<%  of  ideas.    .  ' 

\*  Collaboraclon"  has  been  referred  to  hetsi  as  an  in-  ' 
creasing,  expanding  effort  in  teacher  feducaticyi;     I.  think 
the  presentations  this  morning  Ulugtrate  that  there  are 
many,  many  positive  benefito.    The;:?  seems  to  be  a  p.eneral 
support  of  this  direction,  although  the  mechanisms,  the 
controTs.  and.  indeed,  all  the  enemies  who  are  to  c(Alabo- 
.rate  have  not  been  identified,  or  at  least  not  been  agreed 
upon.     I  think  tho  eij^ht  that  Dr.  Bush  laid  out:  certainly 
are  inclusive  and  d^iecuare  as  a  bej'.innlng.    VflUle  V/ebster, 
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as  Bob  Houston  quoted,  indicated  the  definition  of  "ccll^b-  [ 

oration"  as  ''working  with  the  enetny,"  I  would  hope  that  our  ^ 

operational  deflpltlon  of  ^'collaborative  efforts"  In  teacher 

education  research  will  agree  upon  a  in<jre  accurate  descrlp- 
*  *  i 

.tlon  for  thte^  collaboration  of  fnstltutlcJhs  or  organizations 
with  the  like  educaplonal  goal  of  improving  educational 
^practice.    Ujiderstandlng  any 'difference  -ir  goals  may  well 
be  a  part^of  't;he  open  or  hidden  ag^enda.'  Both  Houston  and. 
Bush  have  experience. i.n  collaboration, ' and  certainly  the  Far 
West  tfboratory*  trio  does  also.  •  Houston  nas«  given       a  per- 
spective'description  of  "collaborative  efforts,"  describing 
the  strengchu  and  weaknesses,  as  well'  as  the  procedural 
profbleins  of  tyte  primary  Institutions  Involved  in  the  "col- 
laborative efforts."    Collaboration  is  difficult;  it's  dirty 
work,  at  brfstj^    But  «^talnly  le»3  clean  is  the  decisio'*- 
making  that  we  could  hcrve.  •Collaboration  lacKs  In  many  of 
the  reward  systems,  as  llpuaton  pointed  out.    And,  yet,  is 
ther.e  ah/  other  way  to  go  if  we  are  going  to  gain  equal  suc- 
cess? ,Bu8h  presented  for  us  an  agenda  relative  to  a  schi:- 
raatic;  Kennedy  said  to  r-e  that  teachers  will  accept  prag- 
matlc  collaborative  designs,  the  far  V^est  Labor^ltory  trio 
Indicated',  at  least  through  one  of »  the  speakers,  that  teach- 
ers need  to  be  ar\  integral  part  of  the  Qolldboration  process. 

Now,  deviating  from  the  agenda,  I  yould  like  to' ask 
this  group  who  makes  the  decision i^for  rdsearch  In  teacher 
education,  \lndlvldual8?    NIE?    OE?    Private 'foundations'* 
Universities?    NEA?    ASA?    Legislatures?    I  thlnV,  we  ought 
to  take  a  look  at  something  that  happened  about;'' 25  years  or 
so  ago,  maybe  a  little  further  back,  when  we  designed  a 
200-Inch  telescope.    This  telescope  was' designed  to  look 
farther  out  In  space  than  we  had  ever*  looked  before.  This 
telescope  could  not  do  that  until  a  25-inch  telescojJe  had 
also  been  placed  Into  effect  which  xiould  find  the  holes  In 
the  sky  where  the  ZOO-lnch  telescope  could  look,  beyond  the 
close  galaxies.     1  suggest  we  need  something  like  an  educa- 
tional policy  council  on  teacher  education  and  research,  an 
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outgrowth,  probably,  of  presently-existinj^  organizations, 
80  that  we  haVe  a  25-lnch  telescope  ^.hat^  can  Jtive  a  per- 
.     spective  of  where  wcvought  to  look  for  the  greatest  payoff 
\     As  Bush  said,  we  have  limited  resources.    Lp^'s  make  the 
maximum  utilization* of  those:    we  have  to  have  some  mech- 
anism to  do  .so.  '     ^  ^ 
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COLLABORATION  SESSION,  •DISCUSSANT  RBMAllKS 
V 


Jtxdlth  l*anler 
Institute  for  Research  on  Teaching 


As^a  reactor,.!  am  fortunate  to  have  had  four  pre-  . 
sentatlons  that  provide  some. very  rich  Ideas  about  the 
Important  aspect*  of  collaboration.     I  would  like  to  draw 
from  their  comments. 

Bob  Houston  talked  alsout  the  need  for  working 
together  towards  a  mutual  benefit.    Thld  Implies  two  or  ' 
more  parties  coming^ together  tb  work  jn  -a  commcn  ^oal.'  He 
ilso^*  included  the  characteristic  of  "willingly  cooperating 
with  an  occupying  force."    The  idea  of  "occupying  forces'* 
and  waking  with  **an  enemy"  are  pertinent  .notions  for 
,    thinking  about  the  process  of  "collaboration."    Vflien  col- 
laboratlon  b;  Ins,  the  various  parties  Involved  frequently  \ 
do  see  each  o^ner  as  enemies --each  tr^^lpg  to  b^^  tt\e  primary 
occupying  force  in  control  of  some  territory.    They  see 
each  other  as  enemtes  in  tne  sense  that  there  is  fear  and 
trepidation  on  the  part  (ff  each  towards  the  other,  though 
f:he  nature  of  the  fear  ^s  often  not  clearly  deflnejd.'  In 
some  instances  I  tl\lnk»  the  fear  is  of  the  possible  discov- 

^ery  that  one  does  not  have  all  the  answers,  that  one  knows 
only  partial' truths .    At  any  -t&te,  an  occupying  force  is  at 
least  one  that  canaot  be  fully  trusted.    One  fears  losing 

li^soniething,  a  piece  of  the  action,*  or  a  piece  of  control. 
'.So,  willingly  cooperating  wit  if  an  occupying  force  is  an 
important  notion  to  think  about  as  we  consider  the  meaning 
of  the  teirm  qollaboratlpn.    1  am  glad  Bob  Houston  brought 
this  aspect  ^o  our  attention.  *  'i 

^  I  <m  not  as,  eager  to  accept  Dr.*  Houston's  notion 

that  "injer-lnstitutional"  efforts  are  a  necessary  part  of 
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the 'd^inition  of  ^  collaboration .    Persons  from  within  a  * 
alnglfe  i^hfltitution  caa^ome  to  work  together  Spr  mutual 

♦benefit  ^.nd  can  see  ea^h  other  as^possible  com/pet t tors--  '  . 
even  enemies  with  vtiori  they  must  cooperate.    X  don't  want^* 
to  deny  this  jnutual  endeavoV  as  being  collaborative,  stmiijy 
because  the  persons  are  from  one  Institution.    Thus,  I*^ 
would  not  like  to  limit  ow  thinking  about  collaborat|.on  to 
only  Inter^inqtitutional  cooperation. 

^  I  enjoye^d  the  addition  of  Bob  Bush's  views.  The 
idea  of  shared  problems-solving  and  a  collegial  attitude 
toward  study  that  focuses  on  th^  improvement  of  teaching, 
whether  that  be  teaching, children^  teachers,  or  other  adult 
pcol^essiorals ,  is  an  important  one.    Dr.  Bush  helped  us 

^  focus  on  i:he  natiuii^f  the  goal,  that  is,  the  reason  we 
might  be  working  together  for  mutual  benefit. 

Ttkunoff,  Ward,  and  Lazar  emphasize  parity  in  deci- 
sion-making as  an  important  aspect  of  collaboration.  This 
idea  of  parity  and  its  relationship  to  equal  sharing  qf 
responsibility  for  decisions  is  something  that  wo  also  need 
to  think  about,  and  might  give  attention  to  in  our  small 
group  discussions.     Particularly  uniquj  and  important  is 
another  notion  that  they  raised  but  did  not  elaborate. 
This  was  the  notion  .that  ea^h  collaboi:bting  group  has  a 
"unique  something*'  to  contribute.    ThiS^  is  b  very ^  important 
concept  that  we  should  not  lose  or  fprget  in  discussions  of 
co|.laboration . 

Charlette  Kennedy  emphasizes  the  ttnporj^nt  idea  of  a 
mutually  benef  iciax  divisioi\  of  labor..  We  have  not  thought 
seriously  on  long  enough  about  'division  of  labor  in  collifiib- 
orative  efforts  snd  our  failure  to  do  so  may**^  part  of  the 

:  reacon  that  p^tsons  experience  a  burden  in  collaboration, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  time.     Sotne  seem  to  think 
that  collaboration  means  everyone  doing  everything  together 
all^he  time.    The  mutually  beneficial  division  of  labor  i> 
critical.  / 
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At  Any  rate,  in  the  spirit  of  collaboration,  I  would* 
suggest  that  the  diverse  views  that  each  of  the  cqntribu* 
tors  has  brought  to  us  is  an  i^ustration  of  collaboration. 
In  other  words,  each  of  them  has  brought  a  partial,  unique, 
and  different  view.    But,  If  we  piit  them  together,  we  will 
have  a  richer  understanding  oBTTTie  whole*.    In -^y  rgmarks 
will  not' add  new  definitions,  but  will  selectively  dtaw 
from  th6il:  insights  and  attempt  to  synthesize  the  wie^ 
presented.     In  turn,  I  hope  I  too  can*  help  us  get  a  cleat er 
picture  and  understanding  of  thia^^^por tant  cont:ept--a  task 
that  neither  I  nor  they  could  do  alone.    We  will  achieve  an 
outcome  that  we  could  oojt:  achieve  without  one  anothvir, 
which  serves  to  emphasize  our  rautual  inter-dependency. 

First,  I  would  like  to  fociJfe  on  the  differetice  be- 
tween cooperation  and  collaboration,  particularly  as  it  re-  : 
lates  to  the  nature  of  the  5;oals  and  *the  commonness  of ,  the  / 
problem  to  be  solved.    Let  me  move  away*  f^om  the  field  of 
education  to  do  this.    I^et  us^,o  to  family  life  at  home, 
where  .there  are  different  follt  who  muftr  coire  to  v^prk  to- 
gether. \ 

*   I  cooperate  with  my  'son  at  home  by  allowing  his 
rock-and-roU  band  to  practice  at  great  length,  ^  I  noj:  only 
allow  it,  I  encourage  It  ,\nd,>^hus,  I  am  being.. cooperative. 
Similarly,  I  feel  that  my  son  oV  daughjier  cooperates  with 

-  me  when  they  help  prepare  hors  d'oeuvres  for  -out-of-town 
guest  when  I  won't  be  arriving  home  until  . late.    But,  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  examples  of  "cooperation"  are  exam- 
ples of  ''collaboration."    The  reason  these  are  not  examples 

I   of  collaboration  is  that  in  each  case,  we  did  not  do  some- 
thing that  was  pf  mutual  benefit.    Lf^tenin^  to  my  son's 
rock-and-roll  band  is  not  to  my  benefit  (perhaps  «t  some 
future  point  should  he  become  tich  and  famous,  though  I 

•Vkav'e  my  doubts  at  this  ppint  in  time).    Similarly his  food 
or  home  preparations  fpr  m^  friends  is  for  me.     These  are 
cooperative  efforts  since  they  are  things  we  do  for  each 
other's  individual  well  being.     I  Would  say  that  we 
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collaborate^  however,  during  our  family  weal  preparation. 
Here  we  each'  offer  some  form  of  expertise  that  Is  rewarding 
to  all  of        •It  contributes  tf  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  grQup.'  Our  sixteen-year-old  enjoys  taking  the  car 
and  getting  the  needed  ingredients  that  don't  happen  to  be 
in  the  cupboard  when  they  are  needed.^    I  make  the  decisions 
about  what  we^  ar«  going  to  have,  and  someoi^e  else  #elps  cut 
them  up  and  put  them  together.-  At  these  times  we  collabo- 
rate »  becaufle  we  a^e  each  bringijig  a  different  form  of  ex- 
pertise' to  bear  on  ^sCfffiething  from  which  we  will  all  benefit 

Now  to  this  very  homey  and  homely  example,  let  me 
use  some  otherv;metaphors  that  I^rhink  might  bring  a  fuller 
perspective.    At  the  end  of^movies  one  sees  credits  given 
to  all  Che  different  people  who. helped  put  the  film  togeth- 
er:   the  dress  designers ,  itha  sound  fjpecialists ,  and  all 
the  various  experts  who  worked  together  to  produce  the 
final  product.    These  people  "collaborated"  t5i^hieve  a 
conmon  end- -some thin,'^  from  which'  they  all  benefited  and 
brought 'diverge  perceptions  and  talent.    Everyone  did  not 
do  the  same  thing  or  bring  the, same  expertise  to  bear  on 
the. task.    Also .  if  you^recall ,  at  the  very  end  it  usually 
reads  "directed  by/'  and  "produced  by/*    These  are  In  large 
bold^int  and  indicate  that  leadership  is  also  held  as  an 
.important  and  hecessary^element  to^  the  collaboration. 

In  the  dictionary  where  I  examined  the  meaning  of 
collaboration.  It  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  was  col- 
lAboration  in. the  production  of  that  particular  dictionary. 
Now,  I  assume  that  nojr "everyone  got  together  and  wor^c^d  on 
every  word:     in  other  words,  there  was  ^  division  of  labor, 
leadet»shlp,  and  /  shared  goal.     In  sports  activities  such 
asYootbal'l  and  basketball,  we  look  foV  differences  and  we 
value  differences  of  expertise  to  make  the  team  function 
•and  work  together  well.     Similarly  they  need  a  good  coach-- 
a  good  leader;  one  who  also  recognizees  the  need  fot  differ- 
ences.    In  the  world  of  music,  one  can  think  of  the  conduc- 
tor, who  is  seeing  that  the  horns  and  the  di/^  enter  at 
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appropriate  but  different  points  in  time,  so  that  not 

everyori^jdoes  everything  all  together  at  the  same  time. 

The  orchestration  is  a  critical  p$rt  of  tKe  overall  product. 

Given  these  exampleoT  we  can  see  that  collaboration 
can  be  the  highest  ^orm  of  respect  for  diverse  abilities  * 
and  points  of  view.    It  rej^resents  a  complex  interplliy  of 
talents  and  knowledge  that  corae  together  at  appropriate 
times  to  produce  a  commonly  valued  end  result  which  no 
f    single  party  'Could  ever  have  produced  alone.    In  a  non-con- 
structive sense,  collabOTat4.on  can  become  a  negative  set^of 
political  power^plays  that  allow  vai^lolis  parties  to  hide 
from  responsibility.    I  thinly  we  need  to  think .seriously^  ^ 

about  how  we  can  make  thai  best  of  a  collaborative  effort  in 

t  ' 

education  and  profJLt  from  the  diversify  of  views  repre- 
sented.  * 

.    One  final  point,  that  I  can  only  mention  briefly 
because  of  the  time  condtralnts,  rebates  to  the  nature  of 
the  groups  that  seek  to  come  together. for  collaboration  in 
edikation.    This  point  refers  to  the  vfays  in  which  we*  tend 
to  stereotype  the  members  of  a  single  group.    Here  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  diff-erences  within  groups,  that  is, 
tfie  different  values  and  levels  of  expertise  that  exist 
within  a  set  of  edudators.    That  is  to  say,* researchers  are 
not  all  alike,  teachers  are  not  all  alike,  nor  are  teacher 
eNiucators.    There  are  a  range  of  views  and  talents  wfthin 
eacKflfOup.    Perhaps  there  arenas  many  dif f erep^fes  within 
pach  group  as  there  are  between  them.    It  i^^asy  to  decide 
that  one  simply  cannot  work  with  a  particular  group.     It  is 
bore  difficult  to  9^arch  carefully  within; groups  for  the 
particular  important  qualities  that  certain  individuals  are 
sure  to  have  thaV  can  help  in  a  collaborl^ve  endeavor.  It 
is  important  in  this  search  to  find  memberXfrom  a  ^roup 
that  have  the  special  ability  to  articulate  tV  pafcifcular 
expertise  .they  bring. 

Duritig  our  organizing  days  at:  the  institute  for 
Research  on  Teaching,  Wfe  looked  for  teacher  collaborattfrs 


to  work  with  senior  research  Investigators,  and  It  occurred 
to  us  that  we  needed  teachers  who  could  bq  very  articulate 
about  their  practice  and  wt^p,  would  not  take*  a  back  seat  to 

•the  researchers.    Thus,  we  did  not  Jbst  randomly  select 
teachers,  nor  ask  someone  else  tb  send  us  '*one  of  them.'* 
Bather  we  looked  carefully  for  those  who  enjoyed  and  were 
capable  of  thinking  about*  abstract  ideas-r-a  necessary  attrl-,  y 
bute  since  this  was  going  to  be  an  important  part  of  the 
task,  ^^rwanted  persons  who  were  articulate  and  thoughtful 
about  the  practice  of;  teaching  because  research  .dejnanded 
that  expertise.    Like  in  all  other  areas,  there  axje  differ-'i 

-BiiLiflJl  dblJities  withfti  the  group  colljed  "teacher*."  ^My 
point  here  is  that  we  must  learn  to  look  better  alt  Individ* 

'ual  differences  within  groups  and  to  identify  the  sets  of 
expertise  that  they  need  to  successfully  share 'in  the  prob- 
lem-solving that  is  so  important, to  collaboration. 

My  time  has  run  out.     I  will  only  say  in  closing 
that  we  are  sure  to  have  more  qualitative  outcomes  in  edu- 
cational, inquiry  if  we  identify  and  better  utilize  the 
multiple  talents  and  perspectives  of  diverse  professiofials . 
Though  teachers  and  researchers  and  teacher  educators  fre- 
quently see  each  other  as  enemies  who  seek  to  o6cupy  each 
other's  territory,  I  am  convinced  that  these  attitudes  can 
be  overcome  if  we  have  the  necessary  leadership,  respect 
for  diversity,  and    hared  goal  for  a  more  knowledgeable  and 
capable  profession.  < 
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,  Discusiants 

Paper  Preeenters  '^^^^^  Olivajrez 

John  A.  Emrtcb  y  Richdrd  Brickley 

Maynard  C.  Reynolds  , 
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Perhaps  the  most  underrated  problem  facing 
teacher  education  is'  the  one  that  has  the  least 
developed  researcl)  base.    This  is  the  area  of 
dissemination  of  new  knowledge  and  its  implemen- 
tation for  changing  existing  teacher  education 
practice.    The  general  research  base  about  how  j:o 
spread' new  knowledge  (dissemination)  and  how  to*^ 
facilitate  use  of  this  knowledge  in  existing  pro-* 
grams  (institutional  change^  is  extremely  limited. 
The  change  knowledge  deficit  in  teacher  educatix)n^ 
is  even%iore  extreme.    How  can  recent  research 
findings  be  incorporated  into  regular  teacher  1 
education  practice?    ^/hat -can  be  done  in  terms 
of  research  and  development  initiattlves  in  teach- 
er education  to  increase  the  knowledge,  base 
about  dissemination  and  change  in  teacher  educa- 
tion programs?  ^ 

Few  major  dissemination  efforts  are  aimed  at 
teacher  educators  and  few  research  studies  focus 
on  change  in  teacher  education  pracliices.  What 
can  be  learned  from  previous  studies  of  change 
and  disseminatton  that  might  inform  efforts  to 
improve  teacher  education?.    VThat  research  is 
needed? 


The  Overview  Presenter  was  Ann  Lieberman,' Associate 
Professor  of  the  'Department  o^"  Curriculum  and  Teaching  at 
Teachers  College''  Coltiwbia  University.    She  was  asked^o 
provide  participants  with  a  broad  picture  of  change  research 

\  •  >       '  . 
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and  practice.    She  had  had  extensive  experience  as  a  change 
researcher  and  teacher  educator  In  school  and  university 
se- tings.    She  was  asked  to  address  how  results  of  these 
InqU^Lrles  might  be  applied  to  dissemination  and  c^nge  in 
•  teacher  education  and  whai  dissemination/change  ^juestions 
and  Issues  might  be  addressed  tn^ future  teacher  education 
research. 

Specialist  Presenter  Johi*  Erarlck  ofspnrii^k  and  Assoc- 
fiates,  nationaAy  known  researcht  *  on  the/dissemination 
process  in  schools,  wao  asked  to'  review  recent  research  on 
evaluation  of  change  effort^.    His  presentation  was  to  draw 
Implications  for  teacher  educijtlqn,  both  in  terms  of  what 
teacher  educators  can  learn  ajttout  diss'emlnation  and  change 
and  also  in  ^llrms  of  how^fchange  in  teacher  education  pro- 
grams might  be  facilitate  *  and/or  .studied.    He  was  also 
asked  to  raise  questions  and  issues  related  to  this  at'ea 
that  could  be  addressed  in  future  teacher  education  research 

Maynard  Reynolds,  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Psychoeducational  Studies *and  Director  of  the  National  Sup- 
*     port  System  Project  at  th?  University  of  Minnesota,  was 
asked  to  be  another  Specialist  Presettter.    His  experiences 
in  building  special  educatiofi  networks  and  shepherdliA  the 
^  Deans'  Grant*V  projects  put  him  in  a  key  position  to  offer 
ideas  and  commentai;y  on  dissemination  and  change  in  teacher 
education/  He  was  asked ' to' briefly  deB^ribe  his  work  and  ^ 
ehe  related  studies  of  others.    The  bulk  of  the  paper  was 
to  focus  on  dissemination  dnd  change  issues  in  higher  edu- 
cation that  had  implications  for  teacher  education  research 
and  development  and  to  point  out  issues  across  the  preser- 
vice,  induction,  inservice  continuum.    He  was  asked,  '*What 
do  you  see  as  needed  change/dissemination  concepts  t\[Bt 
should,  can  or  do  influence  teacher  education  research  and 
development"  ^        ,  * 

Ruben  Olivarez,  ^si^stant  Professor  in 'the 
DepartmAt  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  at  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  was  one  of  the  -discussants.    Me  has  had 
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^an  extensive  history  pf  Involvement  In  teacher  education 
activltlesj  including  work  with,  the  University  of  Texas 
Teacher  Cor^s  Project  for  which  he  is  Director,    The  other 
diocuseant  Richard  Brtckley,  Project  Director  at  RISE  in 
Ring  of  Prussia »  Pennsylvania »  has  had  en^ensive  experience 
In  working  with  school  practitioners  In  translating  research 
into  practice     He  has  also  worked  extensively  with  region** 
al»  state,  and  natlohal  dissemination  efforts. 
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DBSCRIBERS  AMD  IMPROVERS*: 
*  PEOPlje,  PROCESSES  AND  PROBLEMS 


Ann  Liebermatt 
Teachers  College,  Columbia- University 

Those  who  are  at  home  ii  the  world  of  ideaft 
jAnd  theory  usually  have  lever  experienced  the  * 
creation  of  a  setting,    they  are  interested 
in  what  is,  ha#.been.  and  should  be  but  they 
themselves -have  rarely,  If  ever,  put  them-  ' 
selves  in  a  situation  where  the  cenfiitr  of 
.  action  hap  moved  to  the  creatldn  of  what  should 
be  where  they  will  experience  the  problems 
as  partltiipants -rather  than  observers,  and 
where  theory  and  practice  take  on  new  relation- 
ships.   The  artJLat  and  the  art  crltfc,  the 
^  man  of  action  tand  man  of  theory,  the  partici- 
pant  and  the  observer » 

Men  of  action  know  that  it  is  a  fantastically 
cQmplicated  affair,  men  of  ideas  and  theory 
know  neither  the  game  nor  the  score.  Men 
of  ideas  and  theory  know  that  most . settings  . 
go  seriously  astray,  that  men  of  action  are 
devoid  of  the  "right"  ideas,  and  that  the 
major  task  is  how  to  wed  pradtice  to  theory. 

There  is  some  truth  to  both  pictures  but 
neither  group  pan  understand  this^  perhaps 
because  the  men  of  action  know  they  will  have 
to  think  differently  and  men  of  theory  know 
they  will  have  to  act  c^iff errantly  (Sarason, 
1972,  pp.  183-4).  ^ 


Describers  and  improyera  Is  an  expression  used  by  Barajc 
senshlne.    i  have  taken  great  liberties  with  his  words. 
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Thire  exlste.-ln  most  educational  Instltutlone ,  a 
wide  gulf  between  deacrlbera  and  improvere,  people  of 
theory  and  those  of  action.    While'  there  are  hybrids  anong 
<js,  the  extremes;?'dominate  and  tend,  to  narrow  the  focus  of 
both  our  research  anfl  practical  knowledge. 

In  thif»  paper,  I  am  going  to  talk  about  these  people 
and  some  of  the  tensions  that  exist  acnon^  them.    I  will 
argue  that  the  literature  on  the  processes  of  school 
improveirfent  has  not  been  a  part  of  most  teacher  education 
programs  and  that/thi^^^iterature  may  be  the  intersect 
between  the  describersr and  the  improvers.    Finally,  I  will 
illustrate  some/pvoblems  of  both  prac^tical  and  research 
significance  'that  may  continue  to  haunt  our  various  insti- 
tutions or  serve  a^  future  thrusts  for  us  as  teacher 
^educators,  whatever  our^bent. 


The  People  in  Teacher  Education 


What  initially  binds  teacher  educators  together  i« 
the  f^ct  that  somewhere  iti  our  pasts  w'e  were  all  teachers, 
ilowever,  beyond  that,  the  roads  we  have  takenP  within  our 
-profession  represent  many  different  strands  of  concern  and 
interest.    Some  of- us  love  deicription-,  research,  theore- 
tical models  and  complex  paradigms  that  help  order  the 
phenomena  of  schooling,  whereas  others  have  a  strong  sense 
cflf  missionary  zeal  and  have  alll<?^  ourselves  with  improve- 
roeVit  projects  that  spaa  ten  or  twenty  years,  .from  tH^ ''whole 
child,"  to  "curricular  reform,  *  to  "alternative  schoolls," 
to  "staff  development."    And,  many  of  us  try  to  straddle 
,  ♦     both  groups  by  engaging  ^In  description  and  school  improve- 
TTjen  t . 

The  Doscribers 

^  ^ —  

Describers  have  aivavs  been  an  acceptable  uart  of  the  V 
teacher  education  establishi^ent .    Many  of  us  were  taup.ht  how 
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to  conduct  research,  raise  and  answer  questions,  build  on  , 

or'  cest  theory,  and  provide^ "Implications  for  practice." 

The  publication  of  research  results  Is  the  reward. 

Training  to  be  a  researcher  has  raifelt,  If  ever,  included 

also  knowing  how  to  apply  the  findings.    Involvement  in  • 

action  programs  where  client  needs  ar.e  primary  has  iih^ays  ' 

been  confti'dfered*  second  class  (Guskin  &  Chesler,  1973)*. 

c  -     -I  , 

ry^descrlbers  are  not  aware  of  or  do  not  concern^ 
with  how  their  research  is  used.    Sometimes,  * 
involvement  in  thefr  descriptions  distances  them  from  a 
^larger  sp'ciaV  reality.    Yet,  those  descriptions  often  enter 
a  p^olltit:*!  and  social  arena  that  modifies  or  distorts  . 
their  reijearch.    Consider  the  fact'that  there  is  research 
evidenc^^  now.tKat  the  idtfvB  studeftt  time  on  task,  the  more 
learning.    TJvg  Cpnnectlcut  State  Legislature  is  seeklnp;  to 
lengthen  the  ^cfioal  day  by  two  ho^rs  as  a  result  of  this  ^, 
evidence.    The  researchers*  will  wince  because  the  nuanceis 
of  how  timi  was' defined  an!  the  quality  of  time  spent  will 
,    not  be  a  part  of  the  polijsy  (Fisher,  1978),    Af:  what  ri^k- 
to  their  research  can  descVlbers  remainr  distant  from  appli- 
cations of  thelr^work  and  unknowledgcable  aboift  the  arena  ^ 
within  which  wheir  w&k^'wlll  be  presented?  ^ 

^.  The  prctftsure  to^use  research  calls  for  skills  and 
abilities  that  are  j\ot  part  of  the  repertoire  of  most 
*  descrlbers,  nor  is  it  part  of  the  professions^  sociall/ation 
of  most  teacher  educators.    \Vhere  will  these  skills  be 
learned?  .  ,  , 

The  Improvers  *  . 

Over  the  past  twenty  years,  with  the  advent  o^  manv 
social  programs  involved  in  the  education^  arena,  we  have 
grown  a  host  of  refugeeswf  rom  Title  I,  III VII  ,^  and        ♦  . 
_  E.S.E.A.,  to  name  a  rew.    Teacher  Corps,  an  insiltu*,lon   '  ^ 
unto  Itself,  is  now  over  ten  years  old.    The  United  Federa- 
tion ^f  Teachers  and  the  National  Education  Association 
have  helped  raise  a  group  of  people  who  have  fought  ^or 
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better  workinp  conditions  for  teachers  and  are  now  Involved 
in  sunoorttn?.  and  sometimes  participating  in  "imnrovement 
research  and  develonment .      .The  Teac^r  Center  movement^  is 
orovidirig  ritill  another  a^ena  for  the  nurcurance  of  a  new 
set  o€  improvers  / 

There  were  and  contlv.iie  to       imoortant  findings  as 
a  result  of  manv  of  these  prpjects.  but  the  dailiness  and 
intensity  o^  part icination^ does  not  often  allow  for  reflec- 
tiou   and   concentualizatioT  .    We  all  have  stories  to  tell, 
bur  rarely  do  we  use  or  create  theayv  to  exnlain  or  genera-' 
lize  from  our  exnerience. 

*  Improvers  and  8C>W  peonle  ^\\iVe  often  have  signi- 

ficant personal  Hnowledpe ,  but  it  mav  never  reach  concep- 
tual   form      We  have,  collectively,  a  tremendous  amount  of 
learning  v^t  to  be  codified,  but  there  is  also  a  bef^inning 
bOdv   o?   literature  .that  can  inform' both  describers  and  ^  \ 
improvers.  ^ 

Processes  of  School  Improvement^  , 

In  1932.  Willard  ValUr  wrote  what  is  now  considered 
a  classic,  called  The  Sociology  of  Teaching.     In  this  book. 
Waller  describes  the  work  life  of  teachers.     His  insights 
have  been  documented  by  nuinv  others  and  can  now  be  grouped 
under  the  following  rubric. 

The  School  as  a  Social  Svst em 

Descriptions  o^  the  social  organization  within 
schools  is  a  critical  part  of  our  understanding  of  how 
schools  work'    The  forces  that  interact  in  classrooms  and 
faculty  lbv.n;.es  are  equally  significant.    This  literature 
ranfjps  from  Jackson's  (1961)  nolpnant  description  of 
P,itted  teachers  and  how  they  see  thep-dw^rk.  to  Dreeben's 
iVll)  analvsis  of  the  normative  nature  of  schools  as  work- 
nlaccs.    V^at  thesevdescriotions  r^fesil  is  a  set  of 
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concepts  that  could  be  apaJvof  all  of  our  repertoires. 
« 

1)  A  teacher *8  style  ls*personalized.    That  ls» 
much  of  learning  how  to  be  a  teacher  is  formed 
by  trial  and  error  and  teachers  evolve  a  way  of 
thinking  and  acting  that  works  for  thenv 

2)  Rewards  are  primarily .from  students,  not  from 
other  adults  (Lieberman  &  Miller,  1978). 

**  »  «        •  * 

3)  The  entire  socialization  of  teachers  is  fraught 
with  •'endemic  Hncertainties*'  (Lortie,  1975)  as 
teachers  soon  realize  that  what  they  do  *and  what 

t     students  learn  are  often  dimly  related.  (This 
includes  those  of  us  in  higher  education,  too.) 
Very  .high  expectations  are  held  for  teachers, 
often  unrelated  to  the  difficulties  involved  .in 
teaching.  /'  ' 

4)  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  knowledge  base 
of  teaching  is  weak.    This  makes  the  Rap  larger 
between  thoee  in  teacher  education  and  those 
teaching  in  schools. 

5)  With  all  the  talk  about  competency  and  accounta- 
bility, many  of  the  goal  statements  in  schools 

^  •  are  vague  and  leave  the  teacher  to  deal  on  his 
or  her  own  with  the  translation  of  theory  into 
practice.  ^ 

^  Ethnbgraphic  studies  illustrate  dramatically  the 
teacher 's  day-to-day  as^ult  on  gaining  a  sense  of  direc-  ' 
tion,  control  and  movement  in  the  class  (Smtth  &  Geoffrey, 
1968;  McPherson,  1972).   ,Are  these  insights  a  part  of  our 
descriptions  and  teacher  training  programs?    When  teachers 
use  control  norms  to  satisfy  a  need  Tor  certainty  in  an 
otherwise  shaky  existence,  is  this  a  part  of  our  research 
design  on  teacher-pupil  interaction?    I  think  not. 

Several  important  studies  have  attempted  long  and 
short  range  descriptions  of  whac 'happens  to'  a  school  social 
system  when  school  people  at:tempt  to  ini^ovate.  . 

Ignovativa  Settings  ^ 

The  first  link  between  kr    ledge  of  the  comnlexity 
of  the* School  and  problemii  with  introducing  new  ideas  came 
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with  Sarason^s  (1971)  very  readable  description  '^J^vwhat 
happened  to  modem  math  when  it  was  introduced  into  the 
schools'.  His  common  sefise  approach  to  teachers  ami  princi- 
pals put  into  words  what  irany  people  had  known  intuitively- 
between  a  new  idea  and  its  cCctual         in  classrooms  there 
is  an  incredible  iwze  of  persona^,  organizational-,  6nd 
political  knowledge** and  biehavior;^ that  we  are  just  beginning 
to  investigate.  ^ 

Shortly  after  Sarason,  several^  iirdepth  case  studies 
Appeared  that  began  to  f  le^h  out  whati  actually  happens  ^ 
within  schools  when  comprehensive  plans  are  made  to  change 
the  roles  and  organizational  strucjture  of  schools  (Gros^s^ 
Giacquinta,  &  Bersteln,  1971    Smit\i  &  Keith,  1971;  SussiMft, 
1977;  Wolc/ffr,[  1977)  .    What  tTieste  studies  teveal*  is  that 
both  describcrV  and  improvers  ^avef  been  without  an  adequate 
understanding  of  practice  and^a  set  of  (^onceptual  tools  to 
guide  such  understanding. 

Two  major  studies  of  school  improvement  undergird 
several  significant  conceptual  breakthroughs  in  the  chajige 
llteratutre:    The  I/D/E/A*  longterm  five-year  study  (Go^d-  • 
lad,  1974;  Bentzer    1974)  and  the  <Und  Change  Agent  Sfudy 
(Beroaan  &  McLaughlin,  1975,).    Both  have  been  written  Aout 
extensively  and  both  givei;us  a  blend  of  practice  and 
conceptual  thinking. 

I/D/E/A  , 

'  .For  five  years  (1966-71),  under  the  direction  of 
John  Goodlad  (iean  of  U.C.L.A.,  Graduate  School  ^  f 
Education),  a  gtroup  of  eighteen  elementary  and  middle 
schools  joined  together  to  struggle  with  the  problems  of 
school  improvement.    We  Wanted  to  know  how  ^chools  coped  • 
with  changing  social  and  political  conditions .**  We  also 

*  Institute  fcfr  the  Development  of^ducational  Activity 

^  I  was  a  staff  '9»sociat?  for  three  years  and  a  fulltlme") 
staff  member  for  an  additional  two  years. 
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reasoned  that,  if  schools  joined  together";  there  were 
probaBly  some  generic  findings  that  could  be  shared.  We 
tried  to  both^i^tervene  in  the  lives  ^'f  these  schools 
(meetings,  site  visits,  publications,  ^eakersV  linkage,  ^ 
etc.)  ajid  also  keep  track  of  what  was  happening  (field 
notes,  questionnaires^  participant  observation,  newsletters, 
etc.).*^  All  of  these '|i^ctivities  provided  2;he  basis  for  ^ 
several  major  generalizations. 

1) .    Th-e  individual  school\i8  the  unit  of  chatffee. 

2)  The  principal  is  crucially  impottant  in  the 
chang^  process. 

3)  There  appears  to  be  a  process  within  a  school 
staff  that  can  be  described  as  dialogue,  deci<* 
slon  making,  atjd  action.    Schools  differ 
markedly  in  Che  way  thls'^^rocess  is  carried  out. 

4)  The  dynamics  of  the  process  appear  to  be  a 
complicated  »^t  of       hanges  between  teachers, 

?rincipal8  and  distt       personnel.     (See  Good- 
ad  (1975)  and  BentMn  (1974)  for  extended 
dls<;ussion  of  the  above\ ) 

5)  A  supportive  network  of  schools  can  cre^^e 
',new  norms  for  its  members. 

Rand  Change  Agent  Study 

,   The  Rand  Corporation  began  an  inv 'Stigatlon  of/^our 
federal  change -agent  programs  in  19Z3  (Title  III,  Title  VII T 
'Biling\\al^  and  Vocational  Education  Act)  .    Eight  volumes 
have  been  written  about  the  findings.    Again,  an  effort  was 
made  to  go  from  pracDj.ce  Do  conceptualization.  Their 
focus  was  on  the  implementation  Process  which  It  /olved  the 
researchers  in  looking  at  "internal  processed  of  the 
school.**    A,  major  caotrlbutiot=  of  this  study  Is  a'more 
refined  understanding 'of  the  process  of  adaptation  between^ 
the  innovation  and  the  school  organization*    The  resear- 
chers-call such  a  process  mutual  adaptat:'on*-the  means  by 
which  ^deas  gel  reshaped  and  school  btganizption  (users) 
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.actually  change*.    Further,  Insights  Into  the  critical^ 
itnportance  of  Institutional  leadership,  schools  and  teacher 
characteristics  and  the  district's  capacity  for^support  of 
•Innovative  projects  was  also  revealed. 

Curriculum  Implementation 

Another  group  of  researcher^  who  attempt  to  under- 
stand both  socliil  system  properties  of  the  school  .^and 
Innovative  activity  has  focused  specifically  on  the  prob- 
lem of  c^irricular  implementation. 

Fullan  and'^omfret's  (1977)  comprehensive  review  of 
curriculum  projeqjta  describes  a  framework  for  looking  fit 
the  Implcmentatlc^  process.  .   ^  ' 

'  Organizational     «     1.  Innovation 
Necessities  C  Characteristics 


V 
I 


2.  Planning 


'  *  Norms  n  Process 

^  .  3/ Status  and 

Development/User  0    .      p^^^^'  Networks 

J  New  Bel^viors  Characteristics 


E 


of  Grodp  ^ 
^  5,  Strategies  Used 
^  .        for  Adoption 


Hall,  Wallace  and  Dossett  (1973) »  after  six  years, 
of  empirical  investigation,  have  created  a'^develawnental  • 
scheme  for 'understanding' both  teacher  concerns  al^t  an 
innovation  and  their  actual  use  of  an  innovation,  'this 
wqrk  unlocks  soiile  of  *the  complexity  of  the  classroom  sqcial 
system  as  we  beg^n  to  tmderstand  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  adults  (teachers)  in  the  school.    Major  Contri- 
butions in  thfs  research  are  not  only  the  separation  of 
attitude  pnd  prccess  (concerns)  from  actual  behavior >(use) , 
but  alao  the  utilisjation  of  a  research  team  of  hybrid 
nature.    Further,  their  tools  lead  to  some  significant 
research  questions  on  the  change  process  anrf  also  provide 
material  for  developers,  linkers,  and  schofl  personnel. 
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Linkage. and  Dlssetalnatl^n  '    *  \ 

Still  anoiihear  ^lec^f  the  school  Improvement  lit- 
eraCure  is  that  deSttftg' \^th  linkage  and  disseminatioa. 
Since  the  large  federal  ^)^gram8  of  the  60*8,  large  amounts 
of  money  have  poured  intor^chool  systems  presumably  to  aid 
In  the  spread  and  use  of  Innovative  tdeas.    The  whole 
notion  of  dissemination  ia-un^ergodng  ohaage  as-at:udiea 
reveal  t^at  the 'knowledge ' (of  innovation?) ,  the  process 
(how  the  ideas  are  moved  into  the  system"),  and  the  people 
responsible  for  these  processes  represent  other  complex 
issues  not  readily  understood  (Emrick  &  Peterson^  1978) . 
Recognising  that  the  literature  on  teaching  reveals  that 
teaching  styles  are  pr^atically  learned'^n  the  j^b, 
bringing       new  ideas  often  confronts  personal  style  head 
on.    Therefore,  the  linker  (or  whatever  s/he  be  called, 
using  any  of  your  favorite  euphemisms)  finds  him/hyself 
engaged  ixx  a  domplicated  series  of  Interactions  that 
involve  sensitivity  to  the,  school  culture,  knowledge  of 
foranal  and  Informal  systems,  leadership  problems,  support 
systems  ^nd  modeling  personalized  behavior--in  short, 
engagement  much  like  the  comi^lexities  of  teaching  (Nash 
&  Culbertson,  1977) , 

Most  recent  studies  of  school  imorovement  involve 
looking  at  both  Ihe  school  structure  (the  way  the  school 
is  orgviia^d)  as  well  as  the  school  culture  (the  way 
teachers/principal/parcnts  relate  to  each  other)  (Rosen- 
blum  &  Louis.  1578).    However,  both  Uescription  and  im- 
provement ofi these  processes  still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

TheseSselected  studies  are  an  excellent  beginning?' 
They  allow  us,  whether  we  are  descrtbers,  improvers  or 
various  combinations  thereof  to  have  a  common  set  of 
knowledge  upon  ifhifch  to  build. 

There  are  some  fascinating  qii^i^^tions  to  be  asked  and 
some  nagging  clouds  hovering  over  us.    Let  me  list  some  of 
the  problems  in  both  research  and  practice  as  they  rel^J^ 
to  the  ch|ange/di|^em^*ation  field. 
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Problcitis  of  Research  and  Practice 
» 

The  bias  of  the  literature  we  teach  in  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions  Is  still  psychologically  oriented 
and  heavily  weighted  on  the  individual.    This  has  not 

w 

been  helpful  to  our  understandirg  of  schools.  Our 
students  must  confront  themselves,  but  in  relation 
to  a  much  larger  world  that  is  palltical,  organiza- 
tional and  social. 

ReS^fcarch  in  teacl^r  education,  li-ke  most  research 
efforts »  has  been  mostly  quantitative.    It  seems 
clear,  from  the  ,previous  selected  review,  that  we 
must  invent  new 'methodologies  for  capturing  the 
dynamics  of  the  improvement  process.    However,  let 
us  ^ard  against  I'Sing  field  methodologies  as  an 
innovation.^  They  have  a  healthy  tradition  that  has 
always  been  a  part  of  the  research  community.  Can 
we  learn  from  each  other,  or  must  we  spend  our  time 
prot^ting  our  favorite  methods? 
Working  in  the  field  is  still  held  in  low  esteem. 
And  there  is  an  inadequate  understanding  of  how  much 
time  fleldwork  takes.    (A  friend  of  mine /febently 
asked  her  Department  Chairman  if  she  should  «pend  the 
next  five  years  directing  a  Teacher  Corps  pMject. 
His  answer  was  "no.**)    Such  functions  are  cl^rly 
legitimate,  but  can  teacher  education  institutions 
change  their  reward  structure  to  allow  such  involve- 
ment >' 

With  aging  faculties  and  stable  staffs,  the  whole 
area  of  staff  development  becomes  an  increasingly 
iiii|)ortant  set  of  activities.    Ouestions  to  be  asked 
come  rapidly  to  mind: 

a)  Who  initiates  improvement  programs? 

b)  How  arc  they  sustained?    Organized?  Led? 

'* 
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c)  How  are  teacher,  district,  community  cotapltraent 
maintained?  ^ 

d)  What  role  do  teacher  adsociations  pi^ay  in  staff 
development  projecte? 

e)  What  barriere  stand  in  the  way  of  staff  develop- 
ment? ^  ^  ^ 

f)  What  kind*  of  leadership  sustains  or  blocks  pro- 
gram improvenfentSi  etc? 

g)  What  are  the  effects  of  Teacher  Centers  on 
staff  morale^  commitment'  and  effectiveness? 

✓Will  teacher  education  institutions  be  flexible 

enough  to  engage ^in  field  research  or  will  they  .too 

fall  prey  to  a  narrow  view  of  "back  to  basics/' 

where  pnly  "tradition'"  will  be  honored  and  rewarded? 

Field  connections  are  definitely  not  cost  effective. 

Our  hope  lies  in  the  ambivalence  and  pressures  being 

brought  to  bear  on  teacher  education  institi^tions. 

School  people  want  to  exchange  with  colleges  and  \^ 

educational  institutions.    They  don*t  mind  research 

if  there  is  something  in  it  for  them.    This  means  ^ 

that  research  must  be  designed  so  thatl|  it  can  be 

fed  back  and,  wherever  possible^^u^^d.  ,  This  calls 

for  different  skills  and  abilitij^.    It  also  calls" 

for  a  valuing  of  a  translator  role.    Teacher  Centers 

'  and  Research  and  Development  Centers  bay  be  more 

appropriate  for  these  roles,  but  can't  the  teacher 

education  institutions  be  connected  In  a  collabora-  . 

tlve  effort?  -V 

Colleges  ancj^nlVersltles  have  been  derelict  In  re-- 

cognising  teacTier  assocla^;lon8  and  their  place  In 

'American  schools  iodfty.    They  have  been  ahlstorlcal 

In  their  understanding  of  the  growth  of  unionism 

and  stand-offish  In  efforts  at  col  labor  aftj^on.  This 

attitude  has  distanced  the  researcli- communl\v  from 

organized  teacher  assocl^tlonsvwho  are' asking  for 

such  a  collaboration  (Co^er  &  Leiter»  1978).  How 

can  this  be  ameliorated?  * 


theoretical  construct .    Perhaps,  with  fewer  students, 
we  c^n  study  and  learn  more  about  the  possibilities 
of  the  connections  along  the  continuum,  if  there  are 
any.    Longitudinal  studies  have  rarely  been  done  on 
a  set  of  teachers. 
9)         In  the  past  four  months,  I  have  been  conferring  with 
the  State  of  California,  while  "disseminating"  the 
major  issues  of  the  Beginning  Teacher  Evaluation 
Study.     I  have  been  struck  by  the  tremendous  Isola- 
tion of  all  the  constituent  groups  and  how  needy 
they  are  in  wanting  to  know  about  research.  Vfho 
should  meet  this  need?    Is  our  responsibility  to 
Just  report  research  findings?    How  do  we^get  infor- 
mation flowing  from  schools  to  research  establish- 
nents  and  back  to  schools? 

*  Is  It  possible  for  oeople  o£.  theory  to  act  dif- 

ferently and  people  of  action  to  think  differently? 
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SOME  MPLICATIOHS  OF  RECENT  RESEARCH 
ON  EOUCATIONAIi  DtSSEMINATXOH  AND  CHA»QE 
FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATION  (IRSKRVICE),  PROGRAMS* 


'  John  A.  Eaurlok 
John  A.  Gmtiok  &  Atioclatts 
Lo0  Altos,  California 

/ 

Wtitrtat  the  1960*6  can  be  characterUtd  at  a  period 
of  Intentive  efforts  to  research  and  develop  ways  of  tmprov- 
Ing  educational  practices        procedures,  in  the  1970 's 
concern  has  broadened  to  include  issues  of  how  to  improve 
the  flow  of  knowledge  and  the  transfer  of  technology  to 
local  schools.    This  paper  represents  an  effort  to  review, 
consolidate  I  and  synthesize  findings  across  a  santple  of 
significant  recent  investigations  of  educational  dissemina*' 
tion  and  changy  in  American  schools. 

The  goal  of  this  synthesis  is  to  review  the  evidence 
from  a  selected  group  of  recent  large-scale  tnvestlgf tions 
of  educationUl  change  and,  from  these  studies,  to  deifive  a 

*mch  of  th«  material  in  thia  pap«r  wai|  axctrptad 
from  a  racantly  publishad  report  of  a  »yntha»i»  of  findings 
fron  fiva  important  studiaa  of  aducatlonal  dissciiination 
and  changa.    (Tha  conplata  raport,  J.  A,  Eoarick  and  8.  M. 
Pataraon.  A  gpfchaaU  of  Fir dinKa^Acroas  Fiva  Recant:  Stud« 

U.t}orai:cry  lor  Mucatioicial  Raaearch  and  Pevelopmaot,  ISSS 
Poleom  Street,  San  Franciico,  Calif oAia   94103.)'  I  have  ' 
'chosen  this  format  because  I  believe  these  findings  have 
extensive  and  Hnmittiate  impl.ications  for  both  preservlce 
and  inaervice  teacher  education  programs  and  for  develop- 
ment of  research  agenda.    Three  such  implications  involve 
the  naed  for  further  clarification  of:    (a)  the  realities, 
contingencies,  md  constraints  which  characterize  educa- 
tional settings;  (b)  the  normative  nature  of  educational 
change;  and  (c)  ' rait-treatmant  components  (and  thcirjinter- 
actions)  which  determine  teacher  effectiveness.  . 

♦  I 
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set  mt  conclusions  regarding  th«  current  atate-of-knowledge 
understanding  of  this  phenomenon.    We  have  Assumed  that 
our  primary  audience  will  be  .those  involved  In  research  on^ 
the  ijaprovenjent  of  education,  those  Involved  in  deslgq^ing 
and  carrying  out  prograin#  to  assist  in  the  spreatl  of  sygh 
-knowledge  *and  Ixnprovetn^nt-orlented  change,  and  those  who 
tneke  policy  pr  allocate  resources  to  facilitate  this  knowl- 
edge productlonyutlllzatlon  purdcjess. 

The  five  studies  Included  In  this  synthesis  are:'  . 


PSDP:    Sleber,  ,8.  jD.  ,  fcouls,  K.  3.,  &  Metasger,  L. 
^  *    *       ' — ^  •  Evalue* 


tion 

~  Clolun^la 


Thy,  ^^e  of  f^yS^f ipT^^f  knowledgej 
tton  oi^  ihe  Mot  state  OMsgmina 
ytogtm  (twofvolumes)>    Hew  York:  i^oiui 
University.  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Re- 
search, 1971  (ED  065  739;  ED  065  740). 

*  \  PPSEC.    Barman,  P.,  McLaughlin,  M,  W.,  et  al. 

Ff deral  programs  supporting  educational 
cnanke  (eight  volumes).'   Santa  Monica, > 
Call?::    Rand  Corpomtlon,  1975  (Vols. 
1-5),  1977  (Vols:  6,  7),  IS78  (Vol;  8). 

PIP;    Steams,  M.  8.^  tt  al.    evaluafcon  of ^ the 
field  teat  of  proiect  lnfocraati<yn  pacMge.t 
(five  volumeo).    Hen lo  Park,  Callt  : 
Stanford  Research.  Institute  and  RMC  Re^ 
search  Corp,,  1975  and  1977. 

MDN:    Emrlck^  J.  A.,  Peterson,  S.  M. , 

Agarwala-Rogera,  R.    Evaluation  of  the 
national  diffusion  network  Uwo  voiimc^). 
Henlo  Park,  Calif. ; StanTord  Research 
'    •  Institute,  1977  (ED  147  327;  ED  147  340). 

TAG:    Hocre,  Dv  R.,set  al.  'Assistance  strate- 
gies Qf^ix  groups  that  fee  ill  tuteecuca- 
H^nii  change  at  the  schooUlcoiiMttuntty 
level  (three  volumes) .    Ghlcrago:  Center 
for  New  Schools,  1977. 

These  studies  were  selected  on  tihe  basla  of  scope, 
relevance,  methodology,  and  availability     Each  of  the 
atudles  was  national  In  scope,  each  Invcatlpated  one  or 
^K>ve  relatively  distinct  dlflnemlnaclon  strategies,  each 
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Included  an  in-depth  case  study  component  lEocusing  on 
procesS"*outcome  r^l^itionshlpa  and  made  use  of  on-*slte  obser- 
vation and  data  gathering' procedures ,  and  eaqh  had  final 
reports  and  appendix  materials  available  for  review  j^nd^ 
syntheois. 

wis  have  attempted  to  consolidate  findings  and  ip(^li- 
catlons  arpund  a  comtaon  issue  of  interest  to  podicypakers « 
program  administrators,  iind  researchers,  namely:''  What  dan^ 
be  learned  froip  these  studies  reRarding  processes  and  prd-^ 
cedures  that  facilitate  knowledRe  diffusion  and  utilization 
In  schools?  .  '  ' 

Assumptions  and  Procedures 

We  have  approached  utilization* aod  chftng^  as  the 
Implementation  of  practices  or  procedures  in  response  to»  •  , 
the  dissemination  of  new  knowledge/  TTius,  we  do. not  cijn- 
sider  the  merd  "spread"  or '"sharing"  of  Information  to  con- 
stitute knowledge  utilization,  (although  they  may  represent 
important  components  in  the  process).    Rather,  it  is  the 
conditiona  ani^  transactions  which  increase  tlje  likelihood 
of  improvement-oriented  change  t^at  constitute  ^he  subject 
of  this  synthesis.  ^         ^  «  * 

Since  the  studies  included  in  this  synthesis  are 
large  and  complex,  and  published  reports  have  tended  to  b/s 
quite  lengthy,.^  we  have  assumed  that  few  among  our  audience 
would  have  had  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  read  thorough- 
ly the  complete  reports  and  their  appendices.    We  found 
that  summaries  of  the  reports  (when  available)  varied  con-^ 
Biderably  both  in  level  of  discourse  and  in  issue  emphasis. 
Consequently,  we  have  developed  a  common  format  for  synop- 
sizing  the  five  studies  examined  here..  The  study  facts 


*The  two-volume  PSDP  report  exceeds  1,200  pages;  the 
eight-volume  FPSEC  report  exceeds  1.000  pages;  the  five- 
volume  PIP  final  report  exceeds  700  pages;  the  two-volume 
NDN  report:  is  nearly  500  pages;  and  the  three-volume  lAG 
rejort  exceeds  J  .OjOO  pages 


presented  in  Tables  1-4^^  describe  the  essential  features  of 
the  pro^Rrams  bein?  investigated,   the  prevailing  dissemina- 
tion and  change  assumptions  underlyinp  th^  programs,  the 

r 

pi^ential  featuces  of  the  study  methodologies  used  to  inves- 
tigate (or  evaluate)  the  programs,  and  the^  primary  findings 
and  interpretations  developed  by  the  £ive  studies. 

Specifically,  for  each  'study,  available  reports  and 
appendix  materials  were  read  and  sumnarized  according  to 
the  following  four  major  topics: 


(1)  Wha't  was  the  dominant  poal  or  mission  ^  f  the 
dissemination-utilisation  program  being 
studied,  and  what  were  the  prevailing  strate- 
gies for  «ccomplishinp,  this^mission? 

(2)  Whac'were  the  central  a88umptions--eithcr 
explicit  or  implicit--underlying  the  mission 
strategy?^    That  is,  how  did  the  disseminatign- 
utilization  program  frame  or  define  the  prob- 
lem, and  what  were  iti»  assumptions  regarding 
how  to  effect  utilization? 

' (3)  What  were  the  poal:  /  nssumptions . *and  metho-^ 
dologies  (scope,  design,  sample,  instrujntin- 
tation,  procedures,  analyse?  )  of  the  study  or 
evaluation  of  the  program? 

(4)  What  were  the  primary  and  secondary  findings, 
interpretations,  and  recommendations  ad- 
vanced by  the  respective  studies? 

The  material  presented  in  Tables  1-4  has  been  care- 
fully reviewed  and  validated  l>y  the  autfiors  of  the  initial 
study  reports.     This  procedure  was  adopted  to  assure  that 
we  have  properly  understood *and  interpreted  essential  study 
facts  to  be  ?:ynthesized ,  and  to  provide  the  report  autfiors'^ 


*In  the  complete  synthesis  report,  the  descriptors 
sunr»artzf»d  in  Tables  1-4  are  elaborated,  as  are  the  subse- 
ouent  cross-study  syntheses.     For  purposes  of  this  confer- 
ence»  and  because  rf  sf)acii  liTnttatlons ,  we  can  onl/y  brief- 
ly sumr.artze  our  U- y  synthesis  pen^ralizations .     The  inter- 
ested reader  should  refer  to  the  complete  report  for  a 
fuller  discussion   >f  these  study  issues  and  interpretations. 
.-  1^ 
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TABIC  I 

Britf  OftVript|on  of  th«  DIssMUot  ton/Ut  1 1  UatioA  ProgrdAS 


• 

f-        PROQRAH  GOALS 

PROGRAH  STRATEGY:  "sO>^  &  RESOURCT 

t 

PI  lOft  St«t9 

DImmI  nation 
Program  (PSOP) 

^  '  1  ^  

To  itldrlata  uM  of  €C9M>rr^ 
hanslva  Uifdfsaathon  and 
tachnlcal  aatlttanoa 
•ouroat-^ithln  tchool  4y«- 

paclty  and  coMlUianT  to  , 
dltaaiilA#tlon  of  aduoatlon*- 

 ■ — 0 '          »                  « ■ 

Tliraa-yaar  fadaral  contracts  ( fatar 
cfiangad  to  grants)  to  thraa  stata  aduoi** 
tlon  aganclaa  to  sat  up  and  tast  dlssas^^ 
inatlon  capabi  1  Itlaa^  coabLnlr^  cantral- 
Izad  Information  rotrlaval  facllltlaa 
with  dsoantral Izad  flalO  agants  asslgnad 
to  spaclfic  wlthln*stats  araas  tx>  assist 

x*K<v>  1    (^l*s#wnal    In   rMii^^^lftn   mi%ri   »t^l  1  «• 
•wTv^wi  i^taonnvi   in  r9[|M>«Tiity  nnQ  UTI  I 

Ixing  Information  rasouroas* 

■ 

^•tftral 
Pro^raat 

Supporting 

£dUC»tlOA«l 

Chan^it  (rp$€C) 

To  itlculata  local  davalop-' 
•ant  ind  vtlllmlon  of  l»* 
provad  protrMit  and  prac* 
tlc*«  In  raading  (Rlght-to- 
Raad)«  ooraar  airaranaat  and 
raad Inast  (vocational  Ettu- 
catlon.  Part  0),  brrtftf^ftL 
aouvv • ion  iK«bA|   1 1 T 1 a 
VII),  and  prIorltY  araas  . 
daflnad  at  atata  and  IogbI 
lavalr  (ESCA,  Tltla  111), 

l^a^ral  "saad  aonay"  grants  to  locol 
aducatlon  aganclat  in  90  stataai 

ESEA,  Tltla  III       $190  hI M lon/yaar 

ESEA,  Tltla  VI f  —  I4T-69  9I 1 1 lon/yaar* 

'  i  N 1  gnT^To^n^oiT  •^•#i«  Ml  1  iion/yaar^ 

.^Vocational  Education,  Pact  0  , 
'                         $16  Ml  tllorVyaar 

k 

i 

Project 
InfoTMtlon 
PacK«g«9  (PIP) 

To  provlda  an  aflactUa 
Mont  fur  rap  Moating  mc~ 
anplary  raading  and  aath 
coMpantatory  Instructional 
propraiM  In  naw  schools* 

Six  a»««plary  proJacts  In  raading  and 
Math  vara  tdantlflad  and  Infornatlon 
paciiagaa  dstalling  projact  «Btarlals« 
srhadultng,  start-up,  and  cparatlonal  ra- 
qulraiiants  irara  praparad*    NInataan  nry 
out"  grants  vara  mfrUt^  to  LEAU  (ap- 
proKlaataly  $100iOOO/yaar  aach)  to  rap^f^ 
cata  tha  aKaa4>lary  projacts  on  tha  basis 
of  tha  pacKagad  <PIP)  aatarlals  alona* 

National 
DIf fuftlon 
Natwork  (NDN) 

To  apraed  asca«plary  ala-< 
Mantary  and  tacondary  adu- 
catlonal  InAovatlont  daval*. 
opad  undar  fadaral  fundirvg 
and  valldatad  try  tha  Joint 
Dlt»a«lnaTlon  Ravlaw  Panal 
^o  nan  tchools  natlon«lda» 

Olscrationory  greats  vara  provldad  to  72 
davalopars  of  aMplary  (valldatad)  Inno- 
vations.   AvorJ|F grant  slia  of  $79«000 
par  annua  supporrad  daiionstrat  Ion  sitaa 
and  ralatad  actlvUlas*    Grants  avaraging 
$100,000  par  annuaWa  also  provldad  to 
66  stata  and  raglonai  lotaraadl arias  to 
facllltafa  tha  dlfiu^m  and  adoption  of 
davalopar  projacts*    A  national  "natwork" 
«as  craatad*    Oavalopar  projacts  rangad 
from  oasic  skills  to  opan  aducatlon,  troa 
aarty  dilldhood  aducatlon  to  high  school 
lavals,  froa  physical  aducatlon  to  dls« 
tritt  budgatlng^  ate* 

Aftftittanca 
Strataylat  of 

SIk  Tac^nical 
A«t  Ifttai^ 

Groups  (TAG) 

To  actilava  •paciflar'  aduca- 
tlonal  chanoat  or  raforM 
(idiosyncratic  to  tr>aclfic 
TAG'S)  by  providing  diract 
atftlfttanca  sarvlcat  to  v 
lactad  local  school  comnHj- 
nltiat  (^ar  an  avtandad 
parlod  of  tiMa* 

/ 

—                                              —   1 

From  ovar  lOT  Tachnlcal  Assistants  Groi/ps 
(TAG'S),  six  wccassful  aduratlonal 
changa  projacts  vera  salactad  for  Indapth 
study  to  IdaitIfy  tha  factors  ralating  to 
thair  suc^casft*    No  cantral  support  aTancy 
was  invotvad  and  aach  TAG  sacu rod , sup port 
on  an  ^  hoc  basis*    TA5*s  diffarid  sub- 
stantial iy  In  thaIr  char>ga  goals  and  tac- 
tics usad*    Th«y  aiaar^jad  fra«  traditions 
of  organ liatlonal  dawlopmant,  altarna- 
tiva  aducation,  opan  aducat(oo,  Indfvld- 
uolliod  aducatlon,  cuHwwiin  1  f y  orQanilln<j, 
formativa  a^aluatlon,  /)nd  child  advoc^lcy. 
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Astuffptlont  Undirlylr>g  DIssMilnatloA/UtlMzatloA  Programs 


r-   -  -    I    ..   .  ,  


PROORAH 

CCNTRA4.  PAOeUM  AS  OCFlfCO  OP 
IMPLieO  8Y  THE  PAOGR/M 

NATURt  OF  OiANGC  PROCESS 

PI  lot  Stiff 
Ols&Mlnotlon 
Pro9rd»  (PSOP) 

RMMrch  rtftj/Tt$        oth«r  Inforimtlon 
conttltutv  p<^intlQlly  Mlu8bl* 
tourt«t»  tMt  tr»«y  er*  unOi-'-utltlzAf^  b»«- 
cauM  school  tyttan  p#rsonti«l  mnsr'ally 
lacfc  t^«  «otlv«tlon  in^/or  tklTtt  rv* 
Qulrv^  to  MMk  and  mK*  um  of  •xtarnal 
ratourcM  withovt  rtt*  aftslitenco  of  a 
partonat  Intamwdl Ary* 

•  Articulation  of  local  naadft,  intaraats,  and  prlorltlat,  oonbinad  Mifh 
raady  occai t  to  1 nf  orno t Ion  rasour  ca%  ^  will  promot o  1 nf  or  fiat  1 on* 
saaking  ijahavlor*                                        ^  • 

•  Pr ovl»^oA  of  InforiMtlon  that  i%  ralavant  to  local  naadt  and  prior- 
It  las      1 1  prornofa  ufta  of  Isprovad  practical  and  progrAnt, 

» 

Pro^rM 
Support  1 ng 
EduC4t \ot\Mi 
Cryi^a*  (FPStC) 

S<choolt  lacli  ti»»  **ti«ck  raioorcas"  »>ac-  / 
•taary  to  davalop  and  tatf  na«  and  [myr 
provatt  prog^aM  and  practice  In  r#> 
tponta  to  prlorltjat  daMna^  at  tha 
national  (T|t|s  yii,  Rl^hi-to-Paad,  Voc 
to  and  stata  or  local  (fitl^lil) 
i avail* 

/> 

•  School  fty»taM5  ara  ootiyatad  to  conduct  axten^Ua  soardias  tor  dpprt/* 
priata  innovat lon»» 

,  School  parsonnal  will  lalact  prcigrafli^  and  practical  6n  t^a  faa^ii  of 
rational  9ontidarat iont;  tct^orji  systa«%  will  uM  evaluations  tc  juOga'' 
tha  mr\f%  of  thair  naw  prggronft, 

•  "Ofactiva  programs  will  ba  contlnuad  ba^ond  tha  Mlt^>draMal  of  fedarai 

iupporty  Mhlla  un%uccat%fMl  programs  mI.I  1.  ba  di  tcont  Inuad* 

Project 

Inf  oraot  ion 

P0C)(«9«t  (PIP) 

Convantlpnal  approachai  to  dl ftto«l nat Ion 
of^  axaaipiary  projacts  (a«g«,  FRIC,  tac^- 
nica*  aitltUnca)  ara  both  uncartaln  In 
thalr  af f act t van«$t  ano  coatly  In  tinw 
and  ratourcat*  ' 

•  Mobt  ftchoot%  ara  awara  of  and  aagar  to  rap  lace  lhair  Inaffai  tiva  m^i^^ 
and  reading  conpani^tory  education  programs* 

,  School  staff  can  assets  their  needs  and  interasts  and  ca^i  select 

appr^riataly  Irum  aiQ6ng  available  "tmproveaamtt*** 

•  Essentiet  features  of  affective  projects  can  ba  rxmMunlcatad  by  writ- 
ten antarlals* 

«  Staff  raqjtrod  to  Imp  lament  the  effective  project  exists  irithin  the 
adopting  LCA*s« 

/ 

•  ir, 

•  Replication  of  the  asseotlal  features  of  the  .Project  wllt^result  in 
rapllcatto'f  of  outcomes* 

The  packaging  (PIP)  mjdai  nIII  bacoaa  ooat-af fact i ve  In  that  it  will  ^ 
reduce  time  raqulrod  to  (Mplament  the  project,  as  »all  as  the  coats 
end  uneartaint lea  of  In-perton  dtssamlnatlon« 

NfttloMl 

Olffuftloo 
Mstvork  ihOH) 


Ataltt«'>oo 
Str«t«glM  c* 
SIk  T«CfiOlc«l 
Astlttanoa 

Crmipi  (TAG) 


BactuM  of  tti«  farf^  f#daral  lnva«tMnts 
In  tn«  dtvalopMnt  of  axtapiary  aduca* 
tlpnal  Innovation!,      affactlv^  tystaa 
van.  to  tmprQff9  ttia  diffusion 

(ipraad)  of  tti«««  innovations  to  othsr 
achools  and  oonmun^tl/aa  natlonwl0«. 


Rational  vaohanlstlc  Modals  of  tt>« 

chan^a  iwooati  vara  InadaqMta  to  a 

usaful  undarttanding  of  school  changa 
and  lnprova«iant* 


aprons 


•  Actlva  proootlon  of  valldotad  Innova^ons  ^Is  naadad  for  «ld«9pread 
adoption, 

•  Adoption  fs  an  Intaractlva  pr vcass  Invofving  a  progras&lon  of  adopter 
itaoast                                          /  t 

•  Cxtarnal  Intamadlarlaa  can  baat  sarva  to  ''brokar'*  Innovations  to 
UA(|«  Matching  LEA  naads  with  prpyraai  offai^lngs.  ' 

•  "OaMonstrotlon**  Is  a  nacaasary  ^^ponant  to  davalop  adoptar  Intarast 
and  to  transfer  Knowladga*  / 

•  Adaptation  ts  naoaaiary  to  davalop  local  (xmltMnt  and  cwnarshlp. 

•  HfttfTlals  and    ^tchnlcal  itUpport  ara  naotssory  to  sustain  adoptions. 
.  Sacondary  diff  sloi>  will  occur  for  wall-rootad  adoption*.  ' 


 ^  

w  Educational  dtanoa  Inevitably  entails  altering  social  systm  aspects' 
of  school  ooMMinTty. 

•  Change  Is  difficult  because  school  coMaun I t I ae  are  looaely-coupled 
organl{atlonS4  ^ 

•  Beoause  of  multiple  unclear  goals,  Incentives  for  school  staff  dtenga 
are  waak^  \ 

•  Given  these  charectArl sties  of  schools,  the  ImpLmentatlon  proc^.s  Is 
critlaal  lY^  aducatlonal  dianga.  ,  ^ 

•  Partonal  contact  Is  a  ^ey  Influence  In  the  adoption  and  Implementation 
process*  , 

•  Adaptation  of  Innovations  to  locally  perceived  needs  Is  crucial. 
I  School  cimmjn 1 1 1 «a  ere  Interdependent  wl^h  other  social  systems* 


4?& 
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TA81E  5 

FMtur«s  of  th«  Studios  of  tht  OlSSaflilnatlonA^tltlzatlon  Programs 


PROGRAM 

,  STUWr^OOALS 

STUDY  50JPE  MO  l€TH0OOUCGY 

 .  ■•  

J»\  lot  Stat•^ 
"Dit^wilnatlon 
Progran  <PSOP) 

I,  To  asiets  the  in^ct  of  the  PSOP  on  inforne"' 
tlon-seeklng  bahavlor  among  ichogl  portonnel* 

2»  To  i^sess  the  lo^Mct  of  the  PSOP  on  utlMza** 
tlon  of  infoTMation*  ^ 

3.  To  Identify  factors  oontrl^tlng  to  program 

l«P4SCt,  • 

4»  To  identify  problea  areas. 

Two*year  f^eid  obeervetion  of  field  agents  and  retrieval  opara- 
tlons  In  each  stetef  case  study  and  descriptive  analysis  of 
data*    Event* 1 i nked  survey  of  over  900^clients  r»juestlng  infor- 
mation (ell  cllants,  In  targeted  and  non-targeted  ar^s,  re- 
questing Infomation  during  e  5-ttonth  period  In  the  second  yaaf*) 
focused  on  status  of  cMant,  responsa  to  Information,  assistance 
received  from  agent  or  others*    Review  of  Information  request 
forns  Associated -with  clients  surveyed  to  determine  nature  of 
request,  turnaround  time,  search(es)  conducted,  ^ti^^als  p^o^ 
vided*'           '                   '  \^ 

Fsdaral 

Prograas 

Supporting 
Cducat  ional 
Change  (FP'tC) 

1.  To  provide  Insight  Into  ho«  the  procass  of  ' 
Innovation  operates  within  echool  systom^  an<l 
Into  vhat  factors  Inf luenc«  thi s  process  and 
Its  outcomes,                      \^  • 

2»  To  idantify  and  ^eJop  policy  Implications 
of  findings  for  f^ra  federal  ^f forts  to 
promote  ^ange  in  schools. 

MuiTiyear  SMJOy  conouc'eo  'n  two  pno^es,  wi  in  ^nosw  •  fotvswu 
issues  of  Initiation  and  I'mplemtntation  and  Phase  il  focused  on 
incorporation*    Phasa  1   Included  an  in*person  questionnaire  sur- 
vey of  grant  recipients  at  293  UA*s*  followed  by  Indaptft 
studies  at  2b  UA*s,  regression  analysis  of  survey  data,  ojupied 
w'ith  qualitative  analysis  and  synthesis  of  indapth  studies*  ^ 
Phasa  II  Included  follow-up  visits  to  100  Title  III  sites  and  11 
Title  Vl  1  sites, 

Project 
tnf ornat Ion 
PacKaget  (PIP) 

1,  To  discover  the  extent  to  iitiich  P|P*s, suc- 
cessfully produce  replications  of  the  exem- 
plary projects  In  neti  sites* 

2$  To  discover  ^nd  correct  deficiencies  In  the 
PIP  materials. 

3.  To  asseis  the  extent  to  tihich  replication 
sites  attain  the  same  pupil  outcomes  as  the 
originating  sites  report. 

intensive  survey*  of  teaching,  administrators,  parents,  and  pu- 
pils at  and  of  Years  1  and  2*    Oefallad  observation  and  inter- 
views of  staff  and  project  operations  (training,  start-up,  oper- 
ax  1  ons  *   •  eari   i  a  no  <  *     l  i  scr  Bpancy  ono  i  yn.  ■  3  o*         >  wuittn  1  a  1  •  via  • 
Norm-raf erenoes  and  curriculum-referenced  enalysas  of  pupil 
learning^    Qualitative  analysis  and  synthesis  of  pupil  effect; 
parent,  teacher,  lyid  administrator  survey  measures;  and  cos0 
studiM*  X 

1 
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Hstloncl 
Off  fusion 
Notwork  (NON) 


t*  To  prov1<)«  «  O0Npr»h«nil v«  (^tcrlptlon  of  th» 
^   •volution,  organ  I zdt I oo ,  QbJ«ctlv«9,  and  dp- 
•rating  |>root3uras  of  tha  NON* 

2»  To  daacrlba  diffusion-  and  adopti^-ra fatad 
(.'-ocattf^  uta4  by  m  agantt  an/ trovlda  Ifv* 
Sight  Info  how  thaaa  procaataa  mfluonoa 
adoptions* 

3*  To  avaluata  th«  organizational  af fact  I vanass 
of  tha  HON  and  supporting  oonponants* 

4*  To  conduct  policy  antlysaa  on  avaluatlon 
findings  and  advanoa  spaclfic  raco— sndatlons 
ragardlng  tha  continuation  of  tha  NON* 


(9asallna  survay  of  t,306  cllant  lEA*s  and  an  ovarlapping  yaar- 
and  survay  of  1,460  cllaots  to  assaas  Initiation,  Implananta* 
tlon,  and  oontlnMatloo  pfooassaa  and  avants*    Cxtanslve  survay 
of  all  c^anga  agants.    Casa  stud I as  of  32  changa  agants  and  39 
adoptars*    Casa  studlas  of  conf aranoas,  training,  and  taachar 
asslstanca  oonponants*    l^ltlpla  ragrasslon  and  qua  1 1  tat  I va 
analysis  and  synthasis  of  data* 


Asslstanca 
Stratagias  of 
Six  Tachnlcal 
Asslstanca 

Groups  (TAG) 


t*  To  Study  tha  Intarnal  functioning  of  Indi- 
vidual TAG*s*  . 

2«  To  Study  tha  prooassas  by  which  ^dividual 
TAG*s  pro^id^  asslstanca  to  cllants. 

^' 

3*  To  study  tachnlquas  and  clrci>aitancas  that 
laad  to  ^96i9r  or  laaW  af  fact  lianas  s  of 
asslstanca  afforts  (anphasls  on  short-fam 
af facti vanaas  of  tactics  In  particular  con- 
tairfs  rathar  than  on  Intar-TAG  coaparlsons)* 

4.  Comparison  of  sImMarltlas  and  dlffarancas 
acroas  TAG*&  In  a  nuMbar  of  salactad  araas. 


Using  a  social  systwis  parspactiva  (focus  ai  rolas,  njrms, 
functional  sufasyst^M^  rojttriaa,  dads  Ion  nilas,  and  standard 
oparatlitg  procaduras),  tndapth  ossa  studlaa  wara  oonductad  ovar 
6-tfaaii  parlods  on  aach  TAG*    Oatallad  flald  nofas  wara  organ Iz ad 
and  analysad  into  sats  of  "rasaarch  propositions,*'  both  for 
with  In* TAG  and  across-TAO  issuaSi  which  bacana  tha  basa  for  casa 
study  raports  and  findings  of  TAG  slMllarltlas  and  diffaranoos* 
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Koy  StufJy  Flndlogt 


PAOGRAN 


PI  lot  Stat« 
DI»(«iln«tlon 

ProgrMi  (PSOP) 


Progr»M 

Supporting 
Educ^t loa«l 
Chang*  (FPSEC) 


Project 
InfonHit  Ion 
PttckAg«t  (PIP) 


PROGRAM  OUTOOHCS  AND  EFFECTS 


Th#  PSOP  w»i  *uccw»ful  In  itiimildting  Inforenatloo- 
ppik\nQ  b»^fvlO(*  mofkc  lEA  ptrtcnneU    Field  ag«nts 

MOlqwily  sucoect^ul^ln  ancoursging  clattroon 
Hk^ttvtrt  aAd  othart  rttatlvaly  low  In  tha  dittrlct 
hfararctty  to  taak  and  yaa  wfTn9\  infonMtlon  ra- 
touroMt    Tha  •ajorlty  of  raqueata  for  Infonwtlon 
rac«lvad  from  practicing  aducators  conoarn«d  currlc- 
jIimi  and  Inatruetlonal  ■athoUt* 


Fadaral  »a«d  aonay  prograat  vara  sucoassful  In  fttl»* 
ulatlng  Initiation  of  a  Urga  nu»bar  of  local  af- 
fortt  con«ltt«nt  with  proof  aa  gu  I  da- 1 1  naa ,  but  nsny 
program  wara  r>ot  iucoaatfully  l«pl«<(Mntad,  and  only 
fm  wara  tuttalnad  bayOnd  tha  withdrawal  of  fadaral 
"ta<ad  Booay"  aupport. 


Tha  tlx  Projaot  Inforaatlon  Padmgat  taatad  vara  af- 
factlva  davloaa  for  ocvMMjn  I  eating  nanaganant  aapactt 
of  projacts  ttiat  Mka  u»a  of  straightforward  coMmr- 
clal  wtarialt  and  Instructional  tachnlquat*  How* 
avfr,  structural  rap  I  lection  of  tha  ManagaMant  faa- 
twraa  of  an  affactlva  prolact  did  not  guarantaa  rap- 
Moatlon  of  tita  original  InstructloAil  program  or  6f 
tha  studant  achlavaimt  gains  raallzad  at  tha  origi- 
nal slta« 


exPLANATlOH  OF  EF^ECTS 


Attrlbutas  that  contrlbutad  to  tha  succass  of  Hald  ^gant* 
Includadt    (I)  thair  status  as  ganarallsts,  able  to  %hl>t 
rolas  and  wl  I U  ng  to  raspond  to  o  vorUty  of  local  naads; 
(2)  thaIr  position  as  outtldars  *to  tha  v**"**  ♦^•v 
Btt«<iH>tlng  to  affact;  and  (3)  thalr  lacH  o*  powar  to  Andata 
c^anga•    Factor*  that  had  both  posit  I  va  and  naaativa  con»a<' 
quancas  for  the  avolving  organizations  wara:    (U  lack  of  a 
wal l*dav«lopad  nodal;  and  (2)  organizational  disparsloo. 


SU^cass  vos  dua  to  a  host  of  local,  r9thT  than  progract- 
tpaclfic  factors,  tna  aost  liiM>ortant  of  tfhlch  ara:  'UJ 
problas-isoWIng  ■otivation  for  Initiation;  (2)  atta^fV^ 
affact  significant  changas;  (3)  strong  taachar  santa  of  >/- 
ficacy;  (4)  l«»pl*«sntatlon  stratagy  that  prorMtaa  owtvaf  / 
adaptation  of  tha  progra«  and  tha  usars;  (9)  organizational 
cUmata  racaptlva  to  tha  changa  baing  Introducad;  and  (6) 
high  laval  of  local  capacfty  to  mna^a  char>^a  affort. 


Tha  original  PIP'S  lackad  aictanslva  curr I culuio  and  padagog- 
leal  datalls,  «rMch  wars  latsr  supplied  In  ravlsad  PIP*s« 
Vat,  avon  with  ooMplata^ Inf onaat Ion,  soms  In-parson  Intar- 
action  jlrapltcatort  with  cha'iga  agants)  was  ganaralty 
naedad*    Also,  staffing  Is  e  crucial  canponant.ln  datarwin- 
Ing  project  af factlvaness. 
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Notion*} 

Diffusion 
riatvork  (NON) 


NON)    >W  ttw 

p}mm 


Attiitanct^ 
Strota^lM  af- 
Six  TacbrtkcJi 
Groups  (T/W 

\ 


Ovring  tK«  first  two  yaam  of  oparatton,  wall  ovar 
2,000  adoptions  <A  NON  Innwatlcnr  irara  affactad, 

tttasa,  ovtr  t^OOO  •p|>aarad  to  bi  thoroughly  l»« 
pNMNitad  ond  wal  l«*rootad  within  ttia  vEA«  NInaty 
pageant  c4  tha  1,430  UA's  survayad  rsi^ad  tti#lr  • 
•doptad  Innovations  addrass  luportont  l  k«I  ly-r«oog* 
nizad  n««ds;  ^ra  aff»ctlvaly«satlsfy  Ibg  thasa  na#dsi 
coat  tiMilr  district  (on  tha  avaraga) -12,000  or  lass; 
and  rapra»ant  ciMr  laprovaMnts  ov«r  pravlous  adu- 
oatlonal  programs  or  practlcas.    TTmi  NON  approsch 
ttppa^irs  to  b$  highly  tff«ctlva  In  crsAtlng  wida- 
scota  LEA  awara«ms,  Intaraat,  adoption,  and  subaa* 

?uant  iMplaMSntatlon  of  tho  Innovations  baing  dlf** 
usad* 

% 


Som  mjor  bindings  ara  that  successful  TAG*st  (1) 
hav«  strong  laadars  Nf>o  adapt  to  mnagarlal  isMends 
of  a  oodip  I  ax  organisation;  (2)  oirafuTly  $«tact  and 
soclallza  stpff;  (3)  oarry  dUt  a  cycia  of  analysis 
and  8sslsta/ica  tlirough  which  tt>ay  raflna  a  stratagy 
that  spactfiVs  Inpllcattona  for  action  In  spaclf'c 
situations)  (4)  bsooM  IncraAslngly  aophlstlcatad  In 
<'«aOplng*»  tha  social  tystass  thay  ara  trying  to 
chanoaj  (5)  onrafuMy  pian  antry  and  ralatlonshlp^ 
building  aapacts  of  ttiair  work|  <6)  bland  structurad 
axparlancas  Jlka  workshops,  ^ar-tha'Shou  Idar  as- 
slstancs,  AOdallng  of  dsslrabla  practlcai,  and  ttia 
usa  ^  briaf  wal l-praparad  Mitarlals  In  thair  as- 
sisfanoa  •fforts;  (7)  constantly  ancouraga^  Inda^an- 
dant  Initiative  by  cMants;  and  (8)  oAnsclbusly  work 
for  tha  Incorporation  of  tha  changas  thay  aspousa 
Into  tha  basic  social  fabric  of  local  school  oonMin- 
Itlaa* 


Ferl'ors  accounting  for  sucoaasful  adoptions  ^a:    (I)  thor- 
6  ol),  parsl»tant,  a/^  wat l>dl f  farantlatsd  a^aranass  actlv- 
ftlna;  (2)  aarly  lnvalv«a»nt  of  adalnlstratlva  and  Instruc- 
tfonal  daclslon^akars  and  anphasls  on  IoobI  conaltMnt;  (3T^ 
OKtanalva  usa  of  ln*parton  tactics  at  all  stagM  of  ,tha 
adoption  procass,  Including  tollow^p  visits;  (4)  provision 
of  coaprahanslva  and  wal l*d«valopad  Mtarlals  to  support 
adoptions;  (9)  parsonal  dyaaailo  of  ttia  Oavalopar  and  ■on- 
aoaiMnt  skills  of  tha  Facilitator;  (tf)  aaphasls  on  practi- 
tioner changa,  phasa-ln  of  laplaaiantjtl'yi,  and  few  ratlanoa 
on  «cpanslva  rasourcasi  and  (7)  sup'.^ort  of  LEA  visits  to 
da«o<)Stratlon  sitaa*    Adoption  patrarns  AppMrad  raasonably 
unlfcwiM  by  Ifinovatlon  typa  and«p<fOgraphlc  araa,  but  dlspr<^ 
portlonata  In  ta^ws  of  school  {aval  and  district  urbsnlsm* 
Much  of  tha  ovarall  NON  succr^s  Is  attrlbnt^xt  to  effort  and 
anthuslasn  f>f  participating  change  agents. 


TAG  siiccaar;  Is  explained  In  tarns  of  four  dlneiwlons  of  a<- 
tlvit  ast    (I)  eictamal  organization  and  leadarshlpf  (2)  ef- 
fect Uenafs  In  attracting  and  MDlntalnIng  funds  and  opar* 
atlng  rasfMiroas;  (3)  the  dsvelopflMnt  and  retlf>«»«nt  of  as- 
sistance stratec|le«  and  tactlca;  (4)^ the  lfipl<«eAtatlon  and 
adaptation  of  >sslsfancB  oonponants  to  specifics  Kif  tha  cli- 
ent ooit'txt. ,  The 'don I nant' factor,  however.  Is  tha  continu- 
ous I  nepers  on  Intaractlon  of  TAG*s  with  clients  ov«ir  axtand- 
ed  per  </ds  of  time* 


■  .  .  \ 

\ 

opportunities  to  clarify  and  updajte  their  reports  in  lir^ht 
'    of  further  analyses  6r  Inaights. 

Capsule  Summary  of  Croas^'Study  Syntheses  and  Generalizations 

The  evidence  from  the  studies  Included  in  this  syn- 
thesis indicates  that  large-scale  directed  educajfional 
change  (i.e..  efforts  reaching  into  many  schools  and  dis- 
tricts) is  possible,  and  that  such  change  occurs  in  an 
orderly  and  reasonably  predictable  (if  not  yet  widely  under- 
stood) manner.    Each  study  focused  on  somewhat  different 
change  goals  and  programs  for  attaining  these  goals,  yet  all 
were  keyed  to  the  study  of  processes  and  events  which  might 
relato  to  differences  in  goal  attainment.  Accordingly, 
.  these  studies  ihow  not  only  the  extent  to  which  intended 
change  is  likely  to  occur,  but.  more  importantly,  many  of 
the  key  conditions  and  factors  which  influence  ith  occur- 
rence . 

The  study  of  the  Pilot  State  Dissemination  Program 
(PSDP;  shows  that  school  staff  can  and  will  make  use  of  ex-- 
ternal  sources  of  knowledge  and  information  and  ^:hat  they 
perceive  such  use  as  leading  to  Improvements  in  educational 
practice.    The  study  of  Federal  Programs  Supporting  Educa-  / 
tional  Change  (FPSEC)  shows  that  seed  money  proijrams  do 
occasionally  stimulate  major  progr^am  improvement,  but  that 
the  process  is  complex,  costly,  and  by  no  meanf<  certain. 
The  study  of  the  Project  Information  Packages  (PIP)  field 
test  shows  that  school  personnel  can  in  fact  create  opera- 
tional replications  of  effective  educational  projects  on  the 
basis  of  descriptive  materials  alone,  but  that  structural 
replication  will  not  necessarily  render  the  new  project  ef- 
fective,.   The  Nationlil  Diffusion  Network  (ND'O  study  demon- 
stritee^  the  enormous  power  a  network  of  innovation  develop- 
ers and  regional  facilitators  have  in  stiqu'.ating  and  ef- 
fecting large-t^cale  adoption  and  implementation  of  programs 
developed  in  school  systens.    Finally,  the  study  of  the  six 
Technical  Assistance  Croups,  (TAG's)  has  identified  a  nxjmber 
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of  basic  properties  that  characterize  successful  change 
agent  operational  irrespective  of  their  specific  change 
goals . 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  TAG  study,* >11 
the  studies  reviewed  here ^adckessed  the  general  issue  of 
^whether  and  how  a  given  federal  intervention  strategy  (ptp- 
gram)  stimulated  improvement-oriented  change.**    All  are  \ 
based  on  the  implicit  assumption  that  external  intervention^ 
of  some  sort  (the  provision  of  slaclf  resources  targeted  for  \ 
particular  pr6gramraatic  developments;  the  support  of  re- 
gional intermediaries  to  serve  as  extension  agents;  the 
support  of  various  categories  of  dissemination,  demonstra- 
tion, graining,  and  cn-site  assistance  activities,  etc.) 
is  neeutiu  tu  accelerate  and/or  direct  the  change  process. 

Analysis  of  the  findings  across  these  five' studies 
suggest  a  number  of  generalizations  regarding  the  nature  of 
the' dissemination/utilization  process  as  it  affects  improve- 
ment-oriented change  in  schools.    These  generalizations  are 
presented  below. 

1.    Meaningful  change  occurs  as  a  process,  not  as  an 
event. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  the  five 
studies-is  their  combined  focus  on  the  processes  involved 
in  school  chwige.    Taken  together  the  studies  suggest  that 
there  are  two, separate  but  parallel  dimensions  to  this 
change  process  I'^^a  personal  dimension  which  involves  the 
change  p^'ocess  occurring  within  individuals  (cognitive. 

*The  six  TAG's  included  in  the  study  varied  in  their 
change  goals,  strategies,  and  type  of  operational  support. 
Thus,  the  TAG  study  did  n6t  investigate  a  federal  interven- 
tion program  per  se.  but  six  independent,  relatively  suc- 
cessful change  advocacy  programs. 

**ImproveTnent -oriented  change  is  defined  as  nodifica- 
tlons  Jto^organizational  structure,  curriculum,  tieaching  ' 
practices,  etc.  ,  undertaken  with  the  ultimate  intent  ot  en- 
hancing educational  productivity. 
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behavioral,  and  affective)  as  they  acquire  and  make  use  of 
new  knowledge^  and  a  systenlc  dltrtrnalon,  which  Involves  the 
concomitant  changes  occurring  In  the  user  environment  (or- 
ganizational, social,  political).    These  separate  but  paral- 
lel processes  appear  to  unfold  throup,h  a  serie:^  of  three 
major  stages,  which  have  been  labelled  as  initiation,  imple- 
»   mentation,  and  assimilation  or  institutionalization.     It  is 
upon  the  nature,  characteristics,  and  determinants  of  these 
parallel  dimensions  of  the  change  process  that  we  feel  the 
highest  research  priorities  should  be  placed. 

2 .    Directed  personal  intervention  is  by  far  the  most 
potent  technical  support  resource,  and  may  be  a  necessary 
condition  for  many  forms  of  utilizaticn. 

Clearly,'  personal  involvement  of  int  erraedlaries ^helps 
to  secure  broad-scale  utilization  of  new  educational  knowl- 
edge and  practices.    Appropriate  utilization  occurs  haphaz- 
ardly in  the  absence  of  intermediaries  to  stimulate  and 
guide  it.     Beyond,  this  generalization  the  evidence  is  less.^ 
clear    although  several  propositions  appear  tenable,  each 
of  which  needs  further  study,  clarification,  and  validation. 
Specifically,  we  hypothesize  that: 

a.  Direct  personal  intervention  serves  to  iiTltiate  the 
utilization  process,  to  link  users  to  uhe  most  appro- 
priate new  knowledgti  and  products,  and  to  guide  bnd 
reassure  users  at  key  points  in  the  utilization  pro- 
cess . 

b.  Direct  intervention  should  be  distributed  over  a 
considerable  period  of  tine  (two  or  more  years), 
with  more  frequent  contact'  during  the  initial 
stages.    Contacts  should  focus  on  key  administrative 
and  instructional  opinion  leaders  (possibly  including 
community  representatives  and  ioard  members). 

c.  On-site  assistance  invariably  i  wolves  more  than 
cortanunicatinK  the  technical  and  procedural  details 
regarding  the  use  of  new  knowledp,e  and  practices. 
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3.  ContlnuouB  Pergonal  parttplpatlon  of  the  implementing 
•taff  ie  needed  to  firmly  root  and  sustain  the  utilisa- 
tion. 

Continuity  of  participation  by  utilizing  staff 
thro\]|;hout  the  utilisation  process  is  essential.    It  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  program  change  to  be  adopted  by  one  group 
and  implemented  by  f  second;  rather,  the  available  evidence 
suggests  that  t;he  implementing  staff  must  also,  in  some 
fashion,  progress  through  an  initiation  stage  in  which  they 
become  aware  of  and  interested  in  the  change.    As  this  pro«- 
cess  unfolda,  use  and  commitment  decisions  are  made,  imple'^ 
mentation  commences,  adaptations  and  refinswients  occur,  and 
eventual  assimilation  becomes  possible.    The  vital  point  is 
that  these  decisions  and  commitments  ultimately  must  be 
made  by  the  implementing  staff. 

4.  Administrator^  occupy  a  crucial  role  In  sup'portinR 
the  utilization  process. 

Administrators  occupy  a  crucial  role  in  establiahing 
change  orientation,  in  creating  incentives  for  pirtlt Ipa- 
tion,  ai^d  In  supporting  Implementation  efforts  by  appropri- 
ate staff,    For  most  school-level  (Vange.the  building 
principal  Is  key,  yet  hlp.her  levels  of  support  are  generally 
needed  as  well.    Cverall.  utilization  occurs  most  effective- 
ly when  Involved  staff  perceive  such  utilization  to  be  In 
their  own  Interests  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  relevant 
leadership  and  authority  figures.    Utilization  does  not  tend 

to  occur  In  the  presence  of  administration  opposition. 

r 

5 .  (;k>roprehen8ive  materials  resources  at  a  **how  lo" 
laval  appear  necessary,  particularly  for  utilizations 
Involving,  orj^anlzational  or  Instructional  chanRe. 

When  dissemination  matfcrlals  are  sorted  into  three 
categ(;r^es--descrlptlve.  Instructional,  and  suppor t--sorae 
of  the  apparent  conflict  over  thv*  importance  of  materials 
can  be  reconciled.    Descriptive  materials  seem  to  be  essen- 


cli^l  i  overdettlgned  Inacructlonal  materials  (viz.,  *'program- 
med  Inscrucdon*')  can  be  detrimental;  Bupporr  matex'lals  are 
usually  adjunct  afid  are  often  bcnoilctnl  at  later  stages  of 
utilisation. 

Some  Implications  for  Ins^rvlce  Teacher  Education 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  sponsors  of  this  conference 
thac  A  number  of  research  findings  from  recent  studies  of 
ediifcaiional  dissemination  and  change  mip,ht  have  some  reason- 
ably direct  implications  for  the  settinp,  of  future  research 
agenda  and  priorities  for  teacher  education.    Ouite  often  the 
world  of  the  teacher'  education  researcher  does  not  corres- 
pond well  to  the  world  of  the  practitioner.     Programs  devel- 
oped outside  the  classroom  seldom  seem  p,eared  to  the  real- 
Itles,  cont inp.er.cleji ,  and  constraints  which  operate  within 
educational  settings.    Consequently.  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
find  teachers  who  claim  there  was  little  If  anything  In 
their  preservlce  experience  which  prepared  them  realistical- 
ly for  what  th|y  faced  once  they  arrived  at  the  firing  line. 
Fur l;her more,  most  of  the  teaphinp,  skills  they  have  attained 
almost  invariably  werfe  developed  "on  the  job*'-  usually 
through  some  trial  and  error  procerus,  and  o^ften  by  sheer 
luck  (good  or  bad).     Similar!/,  one  flnd«  a  consensus  of 
opinion  among  practitioners  that  most  formal  "inscrvicinp/' 
is  of, little  practical  value  o*;  relevance. 

The  emerging  literature  regarding  effective  change 
agent  techniques  and  procedi^res  may  have  a  lot  to  offer  In 
terms  of  gufdlng  future  research  on  teactier  education. 
This  literature  examines  a  variety  of  efforts  to  Introduce 
specific  change  into  school  settings;  It  Includes  studies 
of  the  adoption  of  educational  Innovations  as  well  as  the 
Implementation  of  mandated  pru^rams  or  procedures.  Findings 
from  five  such  studies  were  reviewed  in  previous  sections 
of  th  »  paper.    These  studies  were  selected  for  the  synthe- 
sis in  part  bccnisc  tho  efforts*'  they  examined  had  as  their 
goal  the  production  of  actu.il  utilization  and  chanr^  at  the 


practitioner  level--not  merely  the  ''epread"  '^f  information. 

We  are  fftill  only  beginning  to  comprehend  the  true 
nature  and  complexity  of  the  clMinge  process  in  8choo!||i.  The 
work  of  Gene  Hall  and  hia  colleagues  has  improved  our  under^ 
standing  of  how  the  change  process  operates  at  the  level  of 
the  individual  practitioner  and  has  given  us  a  methoc^ology 
for  documertting  the  process.    The  congruence  of  findings 
from  the  CBAM  research,  which  has  focused  on  change  from 
the  practitioner  *e  perspective,'  to  what  has  been  learned 
through  studies  of  directed  change/which  has  focused  on 
change  from  the  interventionist 'a  perspective,  is  striking. 

Still  needed,  however,  is  research  attention  to  or- 
ganizational concotttitants  of  practitioner  change.    This  Is 
a  particularly  relevant  issue  for  inaervice  programs.    We  *' 
do  not  have  a  body  ofmormatlve  Information  on*  changes  in 
organizational  structure  within  ech0O*V  that -may  be  required 
to  support,  enable,*  or  predispose  practittower-l^vel  change. 
Haynard  R<?ynold*s  analysis  of  implementation  problems  asso- 
ciated with  PL  94-142  is  an  excellent  exarrple  of  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  research  information.    Similarly,  we"  see 
study  after  study  identifying  admlnistratora  aa  crucla^  to 
the  change  process.    Why, 'then,  aren't  more' studies  being 
launched  to  clarify  and  exploit  this  finding?    How  well,  for 
example,  do  our  Institutions  of  higher  education  provide 
preservlce  training  for  school  and  district  administrators? 
What  accounts  for  the  metamorphosis  ^hat  takes  place  when  a 
classroom  teacher  becomes  a  building  principal?    What  Inser- 
vicing  is  provided  (or  should  be  provided)  to  the  building 
principal?.   What  training  or  assistance  is  provided  (or 
should  be  provided)  to  enhance  the  principal's  role  as 
instructional  leader  of  the  school?    Should  we  attempt  to 
restru^jture  the  role/image  of  the  principal? 

A  related  rese;'rch  need  regards  the  formation  and 
function  of  collaborati /e  stryctures  and  mechanisms  whereby 
school  staff  can  participate  in  decisionmaking  and  priority 
setting,  eventually  carrying  out  their  own  problem  solving, 
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rtaff  dt'Vi.Uyp:Tit'nt ,  and  pro/ran  injvrovemtM'l  act  ivit  ies  .  Wliat 
littlf  research  evidence  in  currently  available  on  rhis 
topic  su^v'<?«ts  ih^if  t.ho;u»  srructMros  may  hf  reniiisitc  to  tho 
ef f ft. t i vi*ness  of  inservice  prop^rans  ,  as  wi  ll,  .ts  to  the  or- 
ganizational health  of  the?  school.     Clearly,  much  more  re- 
scarcn  is  needed  on  this  issue. 

Another  area  exaTiined  in  thu  chan)',e  literature  with 
implications  for  teacher  education  invc)lvejtvjd%^act«risi tics 
of  effective  teachiny^  and  te.trhers.     We  have  only  scratched 
tho  surface  of  the  complex  interrelationship  between  trails 
and  tr/iinable  skills  that  make  for  effective  instruction. 
When  we  study  effort*'  by  others  to  introduce  change  into 
schools,  we  see  that  successful  chanj'e  apents  seek  out  ex- 
emplary staff--who.  coincideutally .  also  tend  to  be  the 
opinion  leaders-- to  initiatf^the  adopt  ion- imp! cmentat ion 
process.     Clraduallv.  as  thest    key  SMiff  ^',ain  in  experience 
with  the  innov;ition,   the  scop**  is  cxpr4nded  to  include  in- 
creas^nj'*  proport  ions  o^  ^he  tftal  staff. 

Clearly  ^hese  change  av'ents  make  use  of  some  system 

*  of  cues  for  differentiating,  these  exanplary  staff.     We  need 

/to  learn  more  about  t>.ese  cues      Moreover,  we  need  to  learn 
riore  about  the  characteristics  of  these  iJtaff  that  make  them 
exemplary      One  interpretation  of  the  available  research 
6ugg;ests  that   interpersonal  stvle  may  well  framf  the  domi- 
nant  ••teacher-ef fecti veners*'  characteristics.     This  certain- 

,  ^ J,y  is  in  line  with  uur  observations  of  traits  that  chan?,e 

aV»ents  appear  tuned  into  when  they  se'ect  staff  for  initial 
A    imp'  -ment  at  ion  activities.     Obviously  the  prt^blem  is  more 

.   complex  than  this;   however,   the  above  nbserv.ition  may  be 
useful  as  a  potei  tial  puine  for  f uture  s tudi e*  . 

In  sunmary,  there  is  a  steadily  rrowinj'.  body  of  re- 
5;ear-h  evidence  supporting'  the  propos  i  t  irni  that  s':hMols  in 
V,<?neral  ,  and  the  practitioner?,  in  parti-:ular,  much  more 

atr.rM  iMe  to  airectfv!  chan^'e  chan  th<>  pt.pular  press  nif^ht 
have        iuliev*^.     This  '  trie  evidenci*,   however,   furthei  /^u|;^,- 
.$.-fsTs  that  meaiiMi>»lni    'h/in^.c  m/iy  be  a  painfully  .slow  pro- 
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cess,  the  rate  of  which  is  likely  deter  lined  by  very  funda- 
mlintal  psychological  and  social  properties  of  the  human 
organignj,.     Studies  of  attempts  to  influence  or  expedite 
this  change  process  (i.e.,  to  direct  or  accelerate  chanp,e 
toward  specific  program  objectives)  suggest  that  change  ef- 
forts fail  when  they  do  not<  attenrd  to  contextual  as  wc^ll^as 
Individual  variables  at  the  practitioner  level.  • 

The  time  is  right  and  ample  opportunities  are  avail- 
able to  build  upon  these  findings  from  the  change  literature 
in  developing  future  teacher  education  research  agenda.  f 
Three  such  agenda  have  been  suggested  in  this  paper:     re-  J 
search  on  the  normative  nature  and  organizational  concomi-^ 
tants  of  practitioner  change  (particularly  the  role  of  the  \ 
principal);  research  on  the  social  dynamics  of  schools 
(particularly  the  function  of  collaborative  stru^J^pres  in 
effecting  directed  change) ;  and  research  on  the  distinctive 
features  of  exemplary  practitioners  who  usually  constitute 
the  lynchpins  in  change  efforts.     "urely  many  additional 
agenda  can  be  derived  from  the  change  research  literature. 
But  the  essential  point  is  that  schools  are  made  up  of,  and 
operated  by,  people.     To  change  the  school  is  to  change  the 
people  making  up  and  opera tinf^,  f:hc  .scRt)ol.     Those  change 
agents  who  appear  successful  in  influencing  school  change 
all  exhibit  highly  refined  "people*'  orientations.     We  argue, 
therefore,  that  to  be  nost  useful,  agenda  for  research  on 
teacher  education  should  adopt:  a  social  systems  perspective, 
focusing  on  the  dynamics  of  interactions  between  the  Indi- 
vidual practitioner  and  the  context  within  v;hich  the  Indi- 
vidual operates. 
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NETWORKS  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATORS: 
^      AW«  APPROACH  TO  PUB^C  LAW  94-142 

^  « 

Maynard  C.  Reynold^ 
University  of  Minnesota 

>  i 

**lt*8  like  peeling  an  onion/'  say  tdi^  political 
analysts  sometimes  on  the  PBS^  program,  '^Washington  Week  in 
Review,"  to  indicate  the  complexity  of  a  new  governmental 
policy.     Under  an  apparently  smooth  surface  may  be  folded 
layer  after  layer  of  unexpected  relations  and  contingencies 
Public'  Law  94-142*  presents  such  a  smooth  surface  of  impli- 
cations for  teacher  eduction.     But,  as  you  peel  back  this 
outer  skin,  you  find  underneath  several  layers  with  surpri- 
singly complex  end  fundamental  significance. 

Although  the  provisions  of  P.L.  94-142  do  not  speak 
directly  to  teacher  educators  or  to  the  institutions 
offering  teacher  training,  they  reach  into  every  such  pro- 
gram.   How  can  personnel  in  the  public  schools  carry  out 
the  mandates  of  the  law  if  teacher  education  programs  do 
not  prepare  them  to  do  so?     I  and  a  number  of  educators 
have  been  working  at  individual  teacher  education  institu- 
tions and  in  a  networking  capacity  to  try  to  make  teacher 
education  more  respoasive  to  the  important  new  policies 
regarding  the  education  of  handicapped  stuj^ents.    Wtf  are 
finding  that  the  problems  affect  more  than  the  content  of 
a  course  or  two;  indeed,  they*  revrerberate  against  our  basic 
concepts  of  teacher  education  itself.     Let.  me  start  with 
the,  jbviouB .  - 


*  P.L.  9*-l24  is  the  Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children 
Act  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  "19^75  and  made  effective 
Tn  Vail,  1977. 
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Current  Pi screpancios  Between  TeacKer  ^ 
*        Education  and  Practice  ^ 

P.L.   94-142  rnouires.  ari^on^  other  thinp.s ,  that  indi- 
vidualized educational  pi.ans  '(lEPs)  be  written  by  teams*  of  . 
teachers,  other  school  staTf  members,  and  parents  for  every  ^ 
identified  handicapped  child  in  the  nation.     In  the  Fall  of 
i97S,  nearly  four  million  lEl's  were  prepared.*   The  activity 
became  so  pervasive  that  in  one  city,  bumper  stickers 
appecired  on  automobiles  reading,  "How  is  Vour  IKP?"  Need- 
less  to  say,  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  were  not 
well  prepared  to  formulatf  the  IKPs . 

The  so-called  *'mainstreaning"  movement  for  handi-. 
cappef^  pupils  which  started  in  the  early  1970s  crystallized 
in  the  *'least  restrictive  environment"  placement  provisions 
of  P*,L.  94-142.     Teachers  arc  expected  to'  accomodate 
increasing  numbers  o^  children  with  complex  educational 
problems  in  the^ir  classrooms  and  to  narticlpate  in  writing 
lEPs  for  each  such  child.     Kore  innoitant,  perhaps,  is 
parental  involvement  in  this  process  because  it  mc*nT)s  that 
the  teachers  are  functioning  in  putilic.^    Nicholas  ll'^bbs 
(Vanderbilt  Universitv  PsvchoLopist )  has  remarked  that  the 
teachers*  rediscovery  of  parents  may  be  son>ethinp.  like 
rediscovering  fUap.ara  Falls.     The  teachers  havo  had  to 
negotiate  the  IEPs--one  bv  one--with  parents  and' to  observe 
due  process  guidelines.     To  paraphrase  a  recent  statement 
of  Dean  Robert  Howsam  (Universitv  of  Houston),  we  have  been 
layinp,  bare  the  teacher  education  situation  before  the 
public  r'.s  nevpr  before,  and  what  ^h>  reveal  j.s  a  )',rear.  deal 
of  incampetency ;  people  are  beinr  asked  to  carrv  out  ^unc- 
tions  for  which  they  were  nor  nrepared. 

The  teachers  ^acinr  those  important   and  unaccustomed 
tasks  usually  h/ivt'  receivec^  Jittle  help  ^rom  their 
superiors.     "n>jicVie"  U^ssons  on  "the  fivi*  essfmliaJ  elements* 
of  the  Ii'P  ha/e  been  pi'ovidrd  in  Piost    school  districts.  %\1 
that  means  i that   teachers  have  hecn  tnn}»ht  how  to  stay  out 
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of  jail,  that  is,  how  to  fill  out  the  lEP  forms  and  to  get 

the  parents'  signatures  on  them.     But  little  fundamental 

assistance  has  been  provided. 

Despite  what  is  essentially  a  cover  nip  in  these 

activities,  a  number  of  people  haye  perceived  and  focused  on 

.some  of  thrf  fundamental  aspects  of  tlie  situation.     If  we' 

peel  the  onion  one  layer,  for  exajaple,  we  expose  some 

issues  like  the  following:  A 

The  IE?  procedure  makes  it  necessary  to  write 
specific  educational  goals  and  objectives  and  to 
apply  measurement  systems  4:0  individual  students. 

Competence  in  consultation  is  necessary^'^ecause 
teachers  can  no  longer  refer  "difficult"  children 
out  of' their  classes  until  after  they  have  studied 
them--u8ually  with  a  psycholo^st  and/or  other 
specialiste-f and  developed  individual  plans. 

Difficult  consultation  and  negotiation  problems  with 
some  parents  require  preparation  for  these  new  roles. 

Much  more  could  be  listed  but  these  are  some  of  the 

fundamental  togics  for  teaqher  educaiiotf  which, have  emerged 

with  clarity  ^as  school  personnel  have  tried  to  apply  the 

principles  embodied  in  P.L.  94-142.     It  is  worth  noting  that 

none  of  the  pjreceding  topics  (writing  objectiver,  individual 

measurements,  professional  conilultation ,  working  witH 

parents)  is  unique  to  special  education  nor  relevant  only 

hemdicapped  pupils.  '  '  .  » 


Let  us  proceed,  perhaps  teariully,  to  the  next  deeper 


layer  of^our  metaphorical  onion.    At  this  l^evel,  one  becomed 
aware  tff^t  there  are  no  adequate-  arrangWiehts  for  the 
necessary  time,  resources,  or  ir^centfves  for  the  teacher 
education  job  that  i"s"requlred.     Somehow,  we  have  never  ^ 
negotiated  successfully  for  the.  essential  life  space  and 
Nresources  to  conduct  Either ' the . preservice  or  inservice 
Education  of  teachers.     Furthermore,  the  collate  professors 
who  might  be  called  upon  tp  h^lp  in  the  tracing  usually 
are  not  competent  in  thes^  emerging  areas.  IhwiLjaanyj^eacher 
educators  are  expert  in  new  measurements  systems  for 
teaching  individuals,  in  cons.ujtation  practice,  or  in  parent 


counseling;?     Because  le>;al   imperatives  were  din*ected  to  the 
achools  and  because  the  colleges  were  not  ei^oincd  directly, 
the  stirrinp,s  on  college  campuses  are  about  Kwo  years  behind 
the  problems  and  the  turmoil  ir>  the  public  schoqls.     Oh,  a 
few  genuflections  can  be  seen  on  the  campus  to  the  new  ideas 
but  there  are  not  many  whole-hearted  converts-^except  in  a 
few  places.     We  must  face  the  poseibiLity  that  public 
school*leaders  may  become  discouraf',ed  with  the  unresponsive-- 
ness  of  collej^e  faculties  and  will  create  their  own 
training  cadrep  as  they  join  the  rising  chorus  of  criticism 
of  institutions  of  higher  education. 

A  deeper  layer  of  concerns  wTiich  should  be  examined 
deals  with  such  difficult  problems  as  'funding:  systems. 
Often  they  run  counter  to  emerginp^  school  policies  or 
require  human  classification  systems  for  accountability 
purposes  "Which  are  inconsistent  with  humane  services  to  the 
individual.     Categorical  special  education  fundinj^,  systems 
very  often  create  a  kind  of  ''bounty  hunt"  mentality  that 
leads  to  more  and  more  simplistic  labelinp,  of  larger 
numbers  of  children,  separating,  them  from  normal  school  and 
home  life.     The  labels  used  may  vary  from  stt'»te  to  state  and 
time  to  timt\  depending  upon  political  forces,   biit  we  often 
proceed  as  if  the  classifications  or  labeling  systems  do 
indeed  "carve  nature  at  its  joints.*'    These  and  similar 
problems  need  to  be  addressed  carufully  through  conceptual 
and  policy  analysis.  enlistin>'  the  best  help  possible  from 
a  variety  of  scholars  and  with- a.s  much  attention  as  possible 
from  politicians.  v 

So  faL%  my  focus  has  \>vvn  on  one  busy  part  of  the  • 
teacher  education  scenu,  onv  in  which  the  basic  rene^',otia-  ^ 
tion  of  roles  and  school  strtictures  is  occurrinK      It  is 
a^  domain  of  importanc*  ,   a  dnni.wti  in  \;hich  the  pressurus 
are  building  up  and  demands  upon  school  i)ersonnel  are 
running  rapidly  and  far  ahead  of  cljanj'.es  in  teacher  cduca- 
)^ion.     The  problems  that  niu'  distovors  below  th<'  surface 
are  mul  t  i- faceted .   they  y/ivu  ihc  ilvld  hly.h  interei.l. 
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challenge,  and  potency.     A  great  deal  on  the  teacher  educa- 
tion "plate"  these  days  emanates  Orom  P.L,  94-142  and,  as  an 
economist  sta^d  recently,  we  had  RPtter  ''do  It  right,"  i 

When  I  used  the  OT\ion-peeling  metaphor  recently  in  a 
discussion  with  some  taacViers,  one  quipped,  "If  you  ueel 
just  one  more  layer,  ybu' 11  find  you  have  nothing."    I  have 
thought  more  about  hi^comment  recently  and-  I  feel  ic  may  be 
true.     As  we  peel  the  onion  toward  the  fundamentai-  layer,s 
of  our.  probler.iJ ,  we  seem  to  expert  that  we  v/iil  com^"  to  a 
harder,  surer  core  for  the  reconstruction  of  programs,         ^  ^ 
Universities,  as  they  face  retrenchment,  seetn  to  be  fl^ldugh- 
ing  all  the  applied  proprams  that  connf  ::t  .them  to  the  ^ 
community  and  making  monastic  stron)',holds  of  the  disciplines. 
fh'S  approach  appears  to  be  safest  for  the  long  t)u11. 
Unfortunately,  however,   in  the  case  of  teacher  educition, 
as  we  remove  each  layer  of  the  onion,  our  iinkages^^Jto  the 
academic  disciplines  seem  to  thin  out  in  substance  and  In 
every  other  way.     In  the  terms  of  Karl  Weick  (1976),  the 
coupling  between  teacher  education  and  the  presumably  rele- 
vant disciplines  may  be  baicd  on  such  weak  variables  that 
there  is  virtually  no  coupling  at  all.    Or^  in  the  Havelock 
sense  of  linkage,  the  teacher  educator-^whether  turned 
toward  the  scholarly  side  to  the  disciplines  or  toward  the 
applied  side  to  the  schools--seems  to  lie  in  an  incrf>asingly 
weak  position.     Neither  the  scholar -y  disseminations  trom 
the  dis^plines  nor  the  needs  transmissions  from  the  schools 
are  worVing  out  rlp.ht  (Havelock,  1969). 


The  Deans '  Grants  Projects 

\ 

About  four  years  a^ip,  the  hureau  of  EcUicat        for  the 
Handicapped  (BF.H)  ^o'f ''the  l/.S.  Office  of  Education  began 
funding  a  set  of  so*^^rallYd  Deans'  Grants  Projects.  ' 
Currently,  there  are  si>:j)y~four  such  projects  in^  ot^a- 
tion*,  over  the  f»ll.  four  year  period  about  I-^')  ^    elects  have 
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been  funded.     They  tend  to  be  small  grants,  a  'eraging  about 
$43,000  per  year,  and  are  centered  directly  in  the  offices 
of  deans  of  education  for  the  support  of  developmental 
activities  to  redesign  preparation  progVanis*  in  relation  to 
mainstreaming  the  handicapped  for  regular  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel.     A  report  of  I5  of  the  projects,  with 
summary  chapters  on  change  process,  training'objectives ,  and 
evaluation  procedures,  can  be  found  in  Grosenick  and 
Reynolds  (1973). 

In  connection ^wi ch  ^h^se  projects,   I  have  been' 
directing  what  is  called  a  Najbional  Support  System  Project 
(NSSP)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  deans' 
projects.    This  assistance  is  somewhat  in  tl^  form  of 
Leadership  Training  Institutes  launched  under  the  Education' 
Pruieuuiun»  uevelonpient  Acr.  by  Ron  Davies  a  decade  ago 
(Reynolds,  1974).     We  also  have  much  in  common  with  the 
ideas  of  "linking"  and  "networking"  as  they  have  been  rep- 
resented dn  some  of    he  JLijferature  (e.g.,  Havelock,  1969; 
Shaw,  n.d.).     We  make  Field  visits  to  projects,  hold  topical 
regional  coi^ferences  and  an  annual  national  meetinf?,  publish 
a  newsletter,  and  tyrn  out  many  other  products  to  assist  in 
project  work  an<f  to  help  disseminate  outMTOs  of  projects 
to  broader  targets.     We  have  provided  bcvoloA'length  treatments 
on  such  topics  as  domain-referenced  testing;  consultation 
with  teachers;  observational  methods  of  assessment;  dectn- 
Gralization  of  big  cit;  ,   special  education  f rof^.r^ms ;  mi^nor- 
ity  group  children  and  mains t reaming-  new  approaches 
..school  psychology;  and  emerging  structures  oft  special  educa- 
tion--all  designed  to  svipport   changes  in  training  programs. 
We  are  especially  mindful  of  dissemination  problems.  A 
small  but  vtry  abl -  gr^^ap  of  deans  of  education  seiVe  as. 
part-time  lei^ers  of ^regionai  activities  and  as  ad  isors  to 
the  NSSP  at  hinnesota .  •'^ 


^  Currently  and  recently  including. Deanr,  Robert  Howsam,  De'in 
Corrigan,  Bob  Woods,  fuirold  Hit /.el,  Vcrcy  hates,  Gordon 
Klopr ,  Lorrin  Kcnnamer,  and  Bert  Sharp, 


Let  me  summarir  r*  jeome  observations  that  grow  out  of 
this  work  of  trying  to  build  a  network  for  communication 
among  and  support  of  the  Ijeans'  Grants  Projects. 

i.         Although  collages  at  firsj:  tend  to  be  somewhat  compe- 
titive with  one  another,  this  attitude  .begins  to  break 
downr  quickly;  genuine  trust  and  sharing  behaviors 
emerge  in  an  advocacy-oriented,  non-threatening  way. 
The^  initial  competitiveness  is  not  helped  by  the 
fact  that  the  projects  have  had  to  compete  for  fed- 
eral grants  (quite  understandably,  competfltion   '  ^ 
produces  a  kind  of  retentiveness  about  one's  best 
ideas)  or  that  a  kind  of  "monitoring"  attitude 
develops  between  universities  and  the  USOE.  But 
tht*8e  hurdles  can  be  overcome. 
*  2.  Oeans  of  education--most  of  them--tend  to  become  dis- 

•connected  from  professional  leadership  in  their  own 
colleges;  small  '•developnient"  grants  often  help  to 
establish  connections  and  leadership  that  reaches  to 
departments  and  programs.     It  is  not  unconmon,  unfor- 
tunately    for  deans  of  education  to  become  so  con- 
sumed  in  necessary  managerial  tasks  that  they  let 
their  leadership  in  professional  matters  slip  to  a  ^ 
tertiary  position.     It  is  a  surprise  to  faculties 
when  deans  meet  with  them  and  ask  for  a  thoroughly 
professional  discussion  of  emerging  issues  and  for  a 
confrontation  with  new  expectancies.     This  lack  of 
leaddrship/  too,  is  nbt  beyond  repair. 

3.  The  existing  professional  bureaucracies  are  remark- 
ably i^I^actabie  and  slow  to  rest)ond  to  forces  f or 
change.     However,  good  things  often  begin  to  happen 
as  unexpected  ■'extra**  resources  are  provided  (with 
precision)  to  help  energize  activities  aionp;  various 
lines. 

4.  Most  local  projects  abort  on  their  documentation- 
dissemination-diffusion  production  goals 
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somewhere  short  of  about  the  907,  cpnpletion  point; 
they*wiLl  Settle  for  "local  use  onl'y"  products  un- 
less 'they  are  goaded  and  agisted  in  finishing  those 
task^L'     It  is  in  this  role  that  ari  outsider  who  is 
aware  of  what  is  happening  locally  can  be  very  useful. 
There  ^is  a  serious  lack  of  incentives  for  most 
.teacher  educators  to  finish  off  high-quality  reports 
on  teacher  education  projects.    The  failure  ^seeins  to 
be  related  to  the  lack  of  highly  credible,  top- 
quality  jurying  and  publication  systems  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  curricular  projects. 

Teacher  educators  tend  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
institutionalization  and  of  dissemination-dif fusion- 
adoptJLon  of  projects  as  if  they  were  largely  rational 
processes.     To  put  it  differently,  they  seem  to  badly 
nee,letft  the  political  aspects  of  these  processes. 
Networks  of  teacher  education  projects  tend  to  show 
rhe  following  several  patterns  of  development:^ 
(a)    With  time,  increasing  attent|(on  is  given  16  the 
morcbasie  aspects  i^f  problems.-    Th^ ,  for  example, 
Che.  pi;obl(i!fi's  between  teacher  education  and  school 
practice  diiicusstd  earlier  in  this  paper  are  beinp- 
discovcred  ajul-^solved  in  the  Deans'  Grants  Pro- 
jects,    (b)    With  time,  projects  begin  to  be  much 
more ,  systematic  about  attending'  to  change  processes, 
(c)    »With  time,  increasing  awarenessi^  i  s  shown  of  the 
importance  of  undergirding  disciplines  nnt>  found- 
ation componentr;  of  tencher  education  and  to  units 
'outside  of  the  usual  professional  studies  in  teacher 
education. 

Teacher  educators  tend  to  be  vruatly  appreciative  of 
and  responsive  to  positive  attention  from  position- 
comparable  colleagues  in  other  universities;   that  is 
to  say,   the  "networking"  ideiis  seem  to  pay  off  in  the 

motivation  of  teacher  jducalor^s.     There  is  excitement 
« 


\ 


in  knowing  that  valued,  remote,  colleagues  ai:e 
paying  attention  to  what  one  is  doing. 
Teacher  educators  seem  often  to  be  paralyzed  by  re- 
source problems.    Yet,  even  small  |piount8  ot  new 
money,  when  they  are  used  with  precision:  to  help 
facilitate  exposure  to  new  ideas  (e.g.,  site  visits, 
time  for  study,  or  support  for  a  small  conference, 
p^irticularly  when'  they  are  linked  into  broader  plans' 
for  change)  seem  to  be  very  helpful. 
Many  topics  of  importance  for  teacher  education  are 
almost  untouched  in  existing  preparation  programs » 
even  though  the  knowledge  base  for  them  may  be 
reasonably  well  established.    For  example,  the 
topics  of  professional  consultation,  parent  confer- 
encing, and  cooperative  heterogeneous  grouping  are 
all  very  impor4:ant  in  the  "mainstrearaing"  movement 
but  almost  untouched  in  teacher  education.  Existing 
systems  do  not  scan  for  blind  spots,  nor  do  they  make 
good  provisions  to  analyze  needs  and  knowledge  bases 
so  that  appropriate  updating  of  linkages  is  accom- 
plished to  meet  eroergipg  problems. 

As  we  face  new  problems  we  need  a  new  literature »  and 
it  needs  to  be  shared  in  new  ways.     For  example, -in 
recent  years  special  educators  have  ba'ily  needed  a 
shared  literature  wi':h  raeasurementn  specialists  on 
biased  testing,  with  linguists,  on  language  develop- 
ment problems,  with  the  clinical  professions  on  con- 
sultation techniques,  and  with  social  psycholop^ists 
on  problems  of  tieterogeneity  in  groups.    We  have 
tended  not  to  develop  the  new  structures  for  sharinr 
across  disciplines  and  professional  groupings  to 
create  the  needed  literature  '^hanges.    Here  is  where 
temporary"  support  systems  can  help  (e.^,.  ,  Tosi  fx 
Carroll.  1^76). 
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Some  Areas  for  Research  and  Development 


,      In  this  final  section,   1  should  like  to  speculate  on 
areas  for  research  an^  development  that  may  be  fruitful. 
My  orientation  is  practical,  that  is,  1  shall  try  co  reflect 
the  very  real  problems  and  possibilities  that  have  grovm  out 
of  the  work  with,  a  number  of  teacher  education  institutions 
in  the  context  of  change. 

F^elationship  with  Federal  Offices  * 

The  presence  of  the  federal  government  is  felt  \ 
strongly  in  many  high-priority  fields  these  days.,   In  gen- 
eral, government  agencies  tend  to  make'  themselves  felt  in 
new  areas  in  \  very  strong  regulatory  or  compliance  mode. 
That  Is  certainly  true  in  the  field  of  specifrt  education  in 
which  school  personnel  are  up  to  their  ears  in  trompliance 
activity.     In  the  name  of  "due  process,"  we  sometimes  get 
'more  process  than  is  due      Also,  the  competition  created  by 
^federal  funding  prac.ices  creates  retentiveness  rather  than 
the  desired  rapid,  effective  sharing  of* ideas  and  products. 

Generally,  ^  he  federal  p,overnnent  is  slow  to  make 
provision  for  technical  assistance  and  fluick  to  charge  non- 
compliance.    At  this  moment,   for  example,  most  of  our  l^irge 
cities  are  out  of  compliance  with  new  laws  for  and  court 
directives  about  handicapped  students.    Aside  from  the  ^act 
that  this  noncompliance  may  be  judged  simply  to  be  resis- 
tance to  or  disre^.ard  for  federal  laws  and  may  lead  to  judi- 
cii     penalties,  an  accurriulation  of  noncomplj^ce  cases  can 
have  the  perverse  effect  of  dostroyin^',  public  confidence  in 
the  intent  of  the  relevant  law. 

In  general,  federal  officers  tend,   I  believe,   to  ov(»r- 
estimatc  their  capacity  to  play  the  du.il  roles  of  monitor 
and  technical  advisor  / leader  ,     This  is  to  say  nothing,  of 
their  United  time,  unpi  edictabi  e  travel  budgets,  and  like 
ma  1 1  e  r  s  . 

I  su^^,r,e<u  .  thcTt'lore,   lhat.  i\  profitable  area  lor 
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research  and  development  may  well  be  a  concern  with  the 
development  and  use  of  temporary  syf»tetfis  to  support  change 
processes  (a)  that  institutions  start  voluntarily;   (b)  that 
are  ''soft"  or  temporary,  «c  least  in  the'  sense  that  they  are 
invested  ^n  a  given  field  for  only  a  limited  period  of  time; 
(o)  that  are  supported  in  the  client  base  or,    if  funded  by 
the  federal  or  state  government,  have  a  high  degree  of  inde- 
pendence; (d)  that  operate  constantly  to  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  the  standing  structures  of  the  field  while  con- 
ducting themselves  as  strictly  time-limited  resources. 


More  Realistic  Approaches  to  Change 

There  is  good  cause  for  much  concern  when  one  dis- 
covers that  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of  teacher  educa- 
tion require  reach  and  power  in  domains  in  which  teacher 
educators  have  few  handles  and  little  power.     For  example, 
there  are  compelling  needs  for  more  time  and  rtsourceB  at 
all  stages  of  teacher  education  to  meet  new  training 
challenges.     However,  our  linkages  to  some  parts  of  the 
knowledge  base  (e.g.,  professions  and  disciplines  outside 
of  education)  and  to  pfiblic  policy  and  political  structures 
are  too  weak  to  serve  us  well.     This  situation  suggests 
the  need  for  emphasis  in  such  areas  as  the  following: 

1.  Providing  more  training  of  teacher  education  lea  !ers/ 
administrators  in  areas  of  broad  policy  'evelopment 
and  management  syptems  in  which  political  as  well  as 
technical  contingencies  and  resources  are  explicitrly 
cons  idered . 

2.  Opening  oap  boundaries  within  universities  so  that 
collaborative  projects  across  r^»levant  disciplines 

^  and  professions  become  more  common.    At  the  moment, 

there  is  great  need  for  special  educators  to  inter- 
act,  for  example,  with  lawyers  (on  legal  problems  of 
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special  educatiori)ij  philooophers  (on  approaches  to 
classification,  ethical  considerations  in  decision 
processes,  etc),  and  sociologists  (problems  of 
dealing  with  heterogeneous  groups) ,  y^t  connections 
are  often  weak.  v\  '  '  ^ 

3,  There  is  need  for,  a  b'roa^  address  to  teacher  train- 
ing prnblems  by  scholars  of  many  backgrounds  in  the 
tough,  unstable  context  of,  change  In  the  schools. 

Pc ssibilities  for  colleagueship  among  philosophers, 
evaluators,  and  trainers  have  never  been  greater, 
yet  so  often  each  professional  entrepreneur  goes  hi,s 
own  way,  negotiating  a  small  piece  of  the  a; tion  with 
no  real  structural  support  for  fundamental  work  or 
change.    How  can  we  better  nanage  these  linkages 
between  colleges  and  the  charig^ing  school  scene  of 
chanj^e? 

4.  Hov  can  we  connect  college' faculties  more  closely 
with  external  forces,  for  change  so  that  mofe  energy 
is  available  to  guide  and  direct  change?     It  i«\  pro- 
bably true  that  special  educatoi^s,  more  than  mosU 
other  people  in  college  environments,  know  many  par- 
ticipants in  vigorous  groups  of  parents  and  other 
advocates  for  handicapped  children.     I  assume  that 
such  contacts  are,  ih  the  uiain,  a  good  tiling  and 
much  needed  generally  in  teacher  education. 

Better  Pactetas  of.  Publication 

More  knowledge  and  better  systems  are  needed  to  deal 

with  such  qm;st ions'  or  problems  in  the  area  of  publications 

as  the  fullowinj^^: 

1.      How  can  we  create  stronger  incentives  for  pro- 
ject devt^lopers/ teacher  educators  to  finish  ')ff 
their  projects  with  hi^h  quality,  usable 
reports? 
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2.  How  can  professional  merit  be  incieafeed  for  pub- 
lications and  other  products  in  the  fj.eld  of 
teacher  education? 

3.  How  can  we  develop  more  flexibility 'In  disi  erain-- 
ation  pa  terns  so  that  as  new  linkages  aero '^s 
disciplines  and  professions  become  Important,  a 
shared  literature  is  developed.    ^  , 

>• 

Conclusions 

It  haa  been  said  that  idea,8  ate  tested  at*  their 
margins.    This  concept,  I  think,  applies  especially  to  edu- 
cation and  teacher  education.    How  well  does  teacher  educa- 
tion prepare  students  for  dealing  with  children  who  are 
handicapped,  dlsturbet'.,  or  unresponsive?    How  seriously  has 
teacher  education  managed  the  construction  pf  linkages  to 
the  relevant  sources  of  our  knowledge  base  and  to  profes- 
sionals in  practice?    Do6s  our  literature  reflect  accurately 
the  task  of  the  day?  ^  , 

At  this  moment,  the  field  of  special  eduration  is 
seeking  to  renegotiate  its  relations  with  regular  education 
and  regular  teacher  education.    We  are  coming  from  the 
margins  and  seeki.ig  to  be  fncluded  in  more  unified  struc- 
tures of  the  schools  and  the • colleges .     ^ut,  in  the  pro- 
i:e8ses  oi  renegotiation  one  discovers  m^y  problems. 
Indeed,  teacher  education  looks  nearly  Moribund  at  a  time 
when  it  ought  to  be  a  moving,  vigorous  force  for  change.  It 
is  time  to  take  seriously  some  of  the  lojig-ptanding  problems 
of  the  field.     I  believe  that  the. field  of  special  education 
can  play  a  vital  role  in  stimulating  ti  e  serious  re-exailiina- 
tion  and  developn  »nt  of  teacher  preparation  that  is  so 
sorely  needed. 
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CHANGE/DISSEMINATION  COMPONENT  /SESSION 
'spfeCIAL  DISCUSSANT  COmENTS 


Ruben  p.  Olivarez 
Tearher  Corps 
The  Univerjity  of  Texas  at  Austin 


First  of  all»  I  would  lik^  to  say  that  I  enjoyed 
reading  the  papers  and  was  raoSt  inpresaed  with  their 
content.     I  am  especially  supportive  of  the  settinp,  for' 
"research  that  Ann  Lieberman  propo'ses.    Th'e  need  for  col- 
laboration between  universities,  school  di*stricts  and 
'\.      teacher  associations  is  a  pressing  reality  that  should 
no  longer  be  ignored.     If  we  are  to  realize  meaningful  • 
research  endeavors  in  teacher  education,  the  "possession, 
of  turf"  attitude  must  be  positively  alter-ed.,    It  would 
be  unfair  ndt  to  mentl'  n  that  the  type  ol  institutional 
collaboration  needed  is  far  down  the  road  unless  a  sig- 
nificant precedence  i?  establisfied  in  the  near  future, 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  such  precedence  willicome 
soooer  as  a  result  of  political  force  vith  le^i^lated 
mandates  rather  than  from  any  procedural  chanp:es  result- 
ing from  the  desires  and  efforts  of  the  teacher  education 
community .     The  current  period  of  retrenchment  in  which 
universi ties  find  themselves  is  proving  to  show  a  with- 
drawal from  such  notions  of  collaboration,  with  the  ex- 
ception, of  tftose  few  institutions  vhich  are  temporarily 
engap,ed  in  federally  funded  projects  which  require  It. 

I  concur  fully  with  f^/nard  Reyrolds  as  we  in  Teach- 
er Corps  continue  to  deal  with  many  of  the  issues  and  impli- 
cations of 'P.L.  94-l/*2.     Needless  ta  5?ny,  th^  (firection 
that  Teacher  Corps  is  tr^'.lnK  in  this  area  is  beinv  highly    '  » 
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influenced  b^^  individual.,  liVe  !*aynard.     His  reference  to 
teacher  education  networks-        timely.     The  concept  of  net- 
working;, is  an  intripuinv  one.     How  to  design  and  operatlon- 
alize  teacher  education  networks  which  have  as  their  nain 
purnose  imprdved  teacher  education  practices  through  a 
share  and  exchange  process  is  the  task  that  Teacher  Corps 
lias  been  deal  Ln^^  with  for  a  few  years  now.     Althour.h  we  are 
just  now  bep,inning  to  realize  the  s ij',ni  f  icant  benefits  of 
networks,  there  is  an  urpent  need  for  an  information  base 
that  will  help  us  carry  out  this  ,task  more  efficiently  and 
effectively. 

I  an  sup.p,estinp,  the  followinp,  peneral  issues  and 

questions  for  consideration.     Many  of  these  have  been 

addressed  by  the  presenters  throughout  the  throe  days  and 

sone,  I'm  sure,  have  surfaced  in  the  discussion  p.roups; 
t 

Issue  1  -  Promo t ion  and  Tenur « »  ^ 

Mo3t  coller^es  of  education  are  structurally  fixed 
in  UT'iversiti^^j  in  s.ych  a  way  that  the  direction  for  chanpe 
that  has  b.een  paved  bv  action  and  scientific  research  con- 
flicts with  the  university  reward  system. 

Question :     How  can  performance  standards  of  uni- 
versity pf rsonnel  in  teacher  education  proprams 
be  cha.riA.id  to  appropriately  reflect  the  role  of  ^ 
a  teacher  educator  as  implied  by  research  fin/- 
inp.s.   and  in  respcmse         the  o^.pt'C  t  at  i  on  s  of  the 
community,   school  districts,  .and  teachers^  them- 
s  e  1 V  e  s  ?  * 
■  Oue_stion      vni.-it  alternative  organizational   strvi-  , 
t\ires  c;  n  c o M e r/-' ?>\.jq^r  edi^c^tion  consider   in  the 
chanj'e  prnce.'-s? 

ft 
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Issue  2  -  Certification  Requirements,  Credit  Hours,  and 
credltatlon  Standards 

Because  th^  name  of  the  game  is  "survi/val  and 
credit  hours"  the  nature  and  quality  of  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  will  continue  to  be  dictated,  for  the 
most  part,  by  teacher  certification  guidelines-     In  the 
area  of  accreditation,  'standards  are  so  broadly  stated 
that  the  result  is  an  ^'everything  counts"  standard  re- 
view process . 

Question:     VThat  are  the  key  political,  economic, 
and  social  variables  that  collectively  form  the 
basis  for  improved  teacher  education  programs, 
and  how  can  these  variables  be  articulated  and 
manipulated  by  educational  researchers  and  prac- 
titioners to  attain  needed  changes? 

\ 

Issue         Inservice  Education  and  the  T ired  Teacher 

l%ere  are  many  demands  being  made  of  teachers  re- 
garding'their  need  to  update  their  teaching  skills  to 
comply  with  mAndat^d  changes  such  as  P.L.  9^-142,  bilin- 
gual education,  and  a *hpst  of  other  areas  of  » ducat ional 
concerns  .  '  Part  of  the  limitint'/ factors  relating  to  staff 
'development  of  teachers  has  to  do  with  clie  competition 
within  the  school  district  argajiizatlon  for  teacher  time. 
We  all  kxidw  that  the  number  of  days  allowed  for  inservice 
is  not  enough      Innovative  teacher  edvication  programs 
such  as  Teacher  Corps  and  Teacher  Centers  have  to  settle 
for  the  teacher's  time  after  school  and  on  week-ends. 
Therf^j  is  *a  peyed  for  a  research  bas^  that  will^  demonstrate 
and  support^rhc  lonj^.-range  educational  benefits  of  teacher 
relfM^e  tUme  for  professional  devf4opmenl  .  ^Thatever 
system'  is  devised  for  auj^enting  the  amount  of  time 
available  for  training,  the  basis  for  the  trainipg  should 
rest  on  sol  ;d  research  about  effectivt'  strategies  for 
<-j1  1   learners  > 


0* 


The  need  for  Infomation  that  will  assist  in 
developing  means  for  isolating  from  an  array  of  objec- 
tives those  which  will  have  the  greatest  impact  in  terms 
of  instructional  improvement  should  be  of  utmost  impor- 
tance  to  educational  researchi^rs 'and  practitioners.  It 
is  essential  in  developing  a  comprehensive  plart  for 
staff  development  that  the  plan  itself  rer t  on  an  ade- 
quate data  base  which  locates  basic  causes,  not  super- 
ficial evidences  of  need. 

Issue  4  -  Inservice  Education  and  the  School  Administrator 



We  have  known  for  a  lonii^  tirrae  that  the  role  of  5 
the  principal  is  key  to  the  succeais  of  well  intended  inno- 
vative practices.    That  is  now  documented  in  the  research 
cited  by"  Ann  Lieberman.     The  challenge  for  change  is 
looking  at  us  from  two  fronts:     1)     the  preset  icing  school 
administrator  and  the  arena  wherein  he/she  works  and 
2)  '  the  university 's  educat  Ji^nal  administration  prepara- 
tion program  and  those  responsible  for  it. 

f  Question:    \iTiat  are  the  constraining  factors  that 
prevent  or  preclude  a  cllser  relationship  between 
those  re.^ponsible  for  t>1e  preparation  of  teachers 
and  those  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
educational  administratorsi?    How  can  the^e  con- 
straints be  overcome? 

Question:  i^s  we  rethink  the  role  of  the  princi- 
pal, what  are  the  new  attributes  of  the  role  and 
what  are  the  training  implications? 

Issue  A  Changing  Role  _of  _the^. Teacher^ Educa to; 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  conference  i^  to  generate 
new  issues  and  questions  for  research  in-^eacher  education 
and  since  we  ail  ap,rte  thrt  the  current  Viol ivery  ^system 
has  been  for  years  outdated;  r,hould  not  the  lens  of 


research  be'Saroadened  tp  include  in  its  focu.'i  the  content, 
process,  and  context  of  the  teachers'  education  program? 
In  other  words,  let  us  obs<»rve  and  describe  the  teachlr 
educated:  along  with  the  teacher. 

Question:     What  is  faculty  development?    How  is 
i-t  planned?    Who  is  responsible  for  planning? 
Jlow  dors  one  determine  the  nature  and  content 
Sk^^  faculty  development? 

I  do  n6t  think  that  any  real,  s ignificant -change 
in  teacher  education  will  come  about  as  a  result. of 
researchers  whose  findings  continue  to  be  shared  and 
discussed  only  among  university  teacher  educators. 
Although  there  are  many  in  the  field  who  recognize  the 
need  for  change  and  enthusiastically  acknowledj^e  and 
verify  research  findings  and  their  iriplications  for 
^change,   the  fact  still  remains  that  there  is  very  little 
that  can  be  done  for  any  real  significant  change  to 
occur.     Unless  researchers  develop  effective  ways  tor 
communicating  the  specific  maladies  of  programs  ard 
specific  recommended  changes  to  educational  policy  ra£ikers 
such  as  school  administrators,  local  school  boards, 
state  boards  of  education  and  their  coordinating  bodies 
for  addressing  teacher  certification  and  accreditation 
programs,   state  and  federal  education  legislative  com- 
mittees, and  significant  others,  the  current  state  will 
prevail.     Bob  Bush  describes  it  as":     "We  kn()\   how  to 
train  teachers.     Why  don' we?" 
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CHANGE/ DISSEMINATION  DISCUSSANT  REMARKS 


Richard  R.  Brlckley 
Research  and  Information  Services  for  Education 


Aa  one  who  Is  not  a  teacher  educator  or  a  researcher 
In  teacher  education,  my  experiences  here  at  the  conference 
have  left  me  slightly  bewildered.  I  have  been  continuously 
confronted  with  a  set  of  concerns : 

.  ,  VFhy  does  a  conference  which  purports  to  explore 
an  ap.enda  for  research  on  educating;  teachers 
appear  to  be  so  preoccupied  with  research  about 
teaching  in  basic  (K-i2)  education? 

.  Is  the  descriptive  knowledg*   base  toncerning  the 
practice  of  teacher  educatitn  in  this  country 
(content,  context,  etc.)  rr  illy  as  abysmally 
meager  as  suj,p,ested  by  tbo  various  papers? 

.  Is  the  ?,ap  between  teacher  educators  md  practi- 
tioners  as  wide  as  supgested  and  an   there  any 
feasible  incentives  presently  available  to  bridge 
the  gap?  V- 

'"1 

In  retrospect,  I  confirm  that  even  the  last  session,  which 
I  here  discuss,  failed  to  eradicate  these  concerns.  Per- 
haps a  rereading  of  the  proceedings  will  help. 

Ann  Liebt»rman*s  overview  paper  underscored  the 
thinker-actor,  theory-practice  dichotomy,  bu-  more  impor- 
tantly levelled  the  complexity  of  transforminfr  field-based 
research  into  change  impetus  for  teacher  educatia.^n.     If  her 
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call  is  for  nore  immersion  of  prospective  and  even  inser- 
vice  teachers  in  the  exploration  and  explanation  of  the 
social  organization  of  the  ichool,   1  heartily  concur.  What 
might  be  the  positive  effects  of  exposing  teachers  to  the 
*^  real  world  of  the  school  through  ethnographic  studies  and 
even  direct  involvement  in  field  studies  to  describe  con- 
text?   Perhaps  a  few  courses  in  "psyching* out  the  school 
scene,  or,  how  to  survive  Induction  and  keep  your  integrity" 
could  result  from  research  into  the  vulnerability  of 
"improvers"  in  a  modern  school  bureaucracy.     If  only 
Dr.  LtOberman  could  have  expanded  on  her  ideas  of  how  the 
world  of  the  school  might  shed  light  on  the  world  of  the 
teacher  educator.     Do  "improvers  and  describers"  populate 
both  domains? 

John  Emrick's  remarks  provided  a  number  of  expan- 
sions on  the  text  of  his  prepared  paper.     His  synthe'sis  of 
fitxdlnf^s  from  five  recent  research  studies  of  the  dissemi- 
nation (diffusion)  process  in  education  suggest  that  re- 
search or  change  in  schools  may  be  a  bit  ahead  of  research 
on  change  in  teacher  education..  Schools  have  as  their 
client?  children  and  young  adults.     Teacher  education  pro- 
grams essentially  deal  with  adults.     Are  the  emerging  no- 
tlonb  about  bringing  about  change  in  teacb'^rs  applicable  to 
bringing  about  change  in  teacher  educators?    Kore  important- 
ly, what  are  the  parallel    and  distinctions  between  the 
schools  as  organi7.ation.s  and  teacher  education  establish- 
f^ents  as  organizations  vis-a-vis  the  findings  revealed  in 
the  change  studies  cited  by  nmrict-.?    What  kind  of  internal/ 
external  support  mechanisms  might  be  necessary  to  support 
change  ivi  teacher  educ  ition? 

Despite  B.  0.  Smith's  protest;ition  to  the  contrary, 
the  knowledge  base  of  teacher  education  is  i ll-ief ined .  As 
research  (formal  and  practi ce-hased)  produces  knowledge, 
the  knowledp.e  ou;^>t  to  he  nidiciously  applied- -both  to  prac- 
tice in  schooU.  and  Ct)  teacher  (>ducation,     Couldn't  the 
process  of  gettinv,  rt»suarch  into  practice  be  equated  with 
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teacher  education?    In  a  simple  example,  one  of  the  feder- 
ally validated  exemplary  programs  in  the  National  Diffusion 
Network  utilizes  college-based  teacher  educators  as  their 
field  trainers  in  school  districts  adopting  their  program. 
Although  not  involved  in  the  original  development  of  the 
exemplary  program,  tb?8e  surrogate  trainers  do  an  excellent 
technical  job  of  traininj<.    Other  nationally  validated  pro- 
jects only  use  their  own  staff,  arguing  that  peer  to  peer 
(teacher  to  teacher)  advantages  offset  the  technical  defi- 
ciencies in  training  skills  of  the  teachers.     Could  a  re- 
search effort  produce  a  means  to  synthesize  the  best  aspect! 
of  both  tactics? 

M^ynard  Reynolds'  paper  especially  convinces  me  that 
teacher  education  in  the  future  can  continue  to  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  improvement  of  schools.  The 
exciting,  though  incremental  efforts  of  the  Dean's  Grants^ 
Projects  promise  a  pathway  to  explore^  incentive  systems  and 
resource  allocation  systems  which  can  respond  to  the  future 
needs  of  teachers  and  schools,  ev<\n  though  the  impetus  is 
one  of  decisive  legal  mandate  (P.L.  94-142)  rather  than- 
professional  foresight  and  planninp.     It  is  in  the  emphasis 
on  capacity  building  and  the  interim  use  of  temporary  sup- 
port structures  for  change  in  the  pr^cticcf  of  teacher  edu- 
cation that  I  found  the  most  promising  agenda  items  for  the 
future.     Of  course,  more  such  structures  must  be  developed 
before  they  can  be  the  objects  of  research.     However,  here 
I  depart  from  standard  federal  strategies;  simply,  create 
the  structures  first,  then  study  them  from  inception  to 
institutionalization  or  demise. 

concomitant  with 'this  strategy,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  must  get  better  maps  of  the  way  teacher  education  is 
"out  there."    This  is  desperately  needed,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  project  the  magnitude  of  the  change/dissemi- 
nation efi'tort.     What  do  we  know  about?  teacher  educators  as 
the  objects  or  change  efforts  or  a.^  users  of  external  n 
sources?    What  do  they  read?    V.^om  do  they  trust  as  advi- 
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sors  to  their  Vfof'essional  belfevjorv? 

Perniit  rpe  a  personal  dij>ression.     Since  I  direct  a 
statewide  disseminatiun  center ,  which  in  addition  to  tech-\ 
nical  assistance  services  provides  sophisticated  literature 
searches  and  other  infornation  services.  T  dutifully  ran  a 
computer  search  on  teacher  educators  as  users  of  external 
resburces.     I  used  terms  like  ''teacher  educators"  and 
"instructional  innovation."    I  was  after  dof^uraents  which 
describe  how  teacher  educators  act  as  receivers  o^'  external 
influences.     I  found  almost  nothlnp,- -only  two  dociinents. 
One  that  particularly  interested  me  listed  the  claracteris- 
tics  that  teacher  educator:,  cite  as  beinp,  the  criteria  they 

'use  to  select  products  for  ufle  in  their  own  work  of  teaoiv 
ing  teachers.     Factors  positively  correlated  with  product 
utilization  Included  accessibility,  decree  of  experience  or 

*  familiarity  with  using  that  product,  and. ease  of  use.  The 
characteristics  in  infoinnatlon  regarded  as  important'  to 
these  teacher  educator.?  as  they  made  .)udp,ments  about  using 
products  includtjd:     rele^'ance  to  the  problem  at  hand;  tha 
speed  of  acquisition  (how  quick  can  I  p,et  my  hands  on  It-- 
I  need  it  for  tomorrow,  of  course);  currentness;  ease  in 
IdentifyinK;  authenticity,  comprehensiveness;^  and  cost  of 
acquisition.    What  was  interesting  to  me  was  that  we  have 
a  very  similar  list  of  criteria  that  are  used  by  classroom 
teachers  in  selection  of  external  resources   >r  inputs  as 
they  face  problems  and  make  decisions     Ve  need  research 
that  helps  as  capitalize  on  such  congruence  and  helps  us 
hett;er  optimize  both  individual  and  organizational  informa- 
tion styles.     incidentally,  there  was  one  finding,  that  was 
a  bit  trcubling;  it  indicated  thit  for  teacher  educators, 
teclmical  quality  of  a  product  was  nep.atively  correlated 
with  utili^ation.     My  search  su^»:ests  that    here  isn't  much 
in  the  literature  about  hov;  teacher  educators  (operate  in 
tt^rns  of  respondinv^  in  influ'^    es  which  seek  cbanres  in 
their  behAJvior.     I  do  \<n()W  that,  before  ve  can  bey-in  to 
applv  the  findi.iu'.s  of  the  rt'stsirch  on  chani>e  siratepies 
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suggested  by  Emrlck's  work,  w^\need  to  know  a  lot  more 
about  how  teacher  educators  operate  as  users  of  information, 
as  users  of  research. 

We  fire  great  devotees  of  the  emerging  ^'linker*'  no- 
tion in  change  and  dissemination.     In  Havelock's  model 
(1969),  linkers -become  a  boundary  spanner  between  a  re- 
source system  and  a  user  community.    Think  for  a  moment 
about  teacher  educators  as  the  user  conimunity--who  does  the 
linking  and  to  what  do  they  link?    Where  or  who  are  the  ^ 
National  Diffusion  Network  (NDN)  ,  the  principals',  the  facil- 
itators, the  gatekeepers  of  teapher  education?    Well,  I 
surmise  that  one  "of  the  things  they  link  to  is  the  findings* 
l.hat  evolve  from  research  on  teacher  'ducation.  Other 
speakers  at  this  conference  hit  on  the  notion  that  there  are 
some  burning  questions  about  what  kind  of  teacher  e,ducation 
makes  what  effects  and,  further,  that  the  teaching-learning 
process  has  to  be  fully  researched  before  we  can  productive- 
ly change  the  teacher  education  experience.    However,  while 
.we  are  waiting  for  the  truth,  I  suspect  that  it  might  be 
useful  to  decide  what  we  might  do  with  the  truth  when  we 
get  it.    How  will  we  share  It  amonp  teacher  educato,rs?  Can 
we  effectively  borrow  the  linkage  model  which  sijems  to  be 
having  some  utility  both  at  the  organizational  level  and 
the  personal  level  in  the  basic  educational  arena?  More 
Importantly,  how  do  we  determine  what  kind  of  support 
structiires.  what  kind  of  Incentives,  and  for  that  matter, 
what  kind  of  leadership  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  help 
teacher  educators  to  access  what  might  be  useful  to  them  In 
carrying  out  their  critical  function?    Vie  must  concentrate 
on  getting  ready  so  when  the  truth  does  come,  we  have  a  way 
to  disseminate  It  and  can  change  to  improve,  jot  just 
change,  teacher  education. 
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The  issue  of  research  methodology  requires 
concerted  introspection  if  the  power  needed  to 
respond  to  the  questions  posed  in  teacher  educa- 
tion research  is  to  be  found.    Recent  advances 
in  methodological  concepts  and  tools  such  as 
multivariate  techniques  and  computer  technology 
open  new  research  possibilities . ,  The  emerging 
emphasis  on  qualitative  techniques  is  noteworthy. 
Hypothesis**generating  researfK  sbould  be  sup* 
ported  by  experimentpl  studies.    Yet  there  are 
real  limits  on  the  potential  of  teacher  education 
research  and  evaluation.    The  emphasis  on  individ- 
uality and  privacy  in  conbination  with  economic, 
logistical,  and  concepjtual  limitations  mean  that 
teacher  education  research  can  only  do  so  much  so 
fast.    V/hat  are  reasonable  expectations  for  teach- 
er education  research?    Vhat  can  teacher  education 
research  tell, us  In  the  near  future  and  what  is 
not  possible?'  What  methods  should  be  used  in 
teacher  education  research  to  provide  the  best 
chance  of  developing  new  insightp  and  research 
based  knowledge? 


Virginia  Koehler.  Branch  Chief,  Teaching  Program  on 
Teaching  Skills  Task  Force  at  the.  national  Institute  of 
Education  and  Conference  Overview  Presenter  was  asked  to 
develop  a  broad  review  of  the  different  approaches  (e.ji., 
quantitative,  qualitative)  to  the  desi>»n  of  research,  par- 
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ticularlv  those  thcit  arc  applicable  to  education  and  tp^'^ 
spt'CuLile  about  what  types  of  atiestions  it  is  unabl^^  to 
provide  answers  tc  in  the  near  future,    'The  paper  and  re- 
marks were  to  reflect  recent  classroom  research  ind  learned 
thought  in  which  she  and  others  have  been  tngav^ed.     (An  ex- 
haustive literature  search  was  not  an  anticipated  product.) 
Impllr«tionK  for  teacher  education  research,  and  the  many 
issue??  that  are  still  to  be  addressed,  was  to  culminate,  the 
presentation. 

Del  Schalock,  who  is  Director  of^  Teacher  Education 
Proj',fams  for  the  Te.'»chinv>-Research  Division  at  Oregon  State 
System  of  Hip,her  Education.    ;as  a  Specialist  Presenter.  He 
wa«  asked  to  focus  his  presentation  on  what  he  had  learned 
from  rc-search  and  evaluation  of  teacher  education  programs 
^'wilh  a  special  «  ei^hisis  on  nuantitacive  neasurer;  and  proce- 
dures.    He  wa:^  to  tl.m  relate  these  procedures  to  the  issues 
and  qut.tions  raisei  for  future  teacher  education  research. 

^/alter  Doyle,  Associate  Professor  in  rh'    College  of 
Fducation  at  North  Texas  State  University,  was  to  develop 
his  Specialist  PresenLation  on  the  basis  of  what  he  had 
learned  from  his  Qualitative  research  and  ecological  analy- 
sis of  the  classroom  environment.     Conference  planners  were 
especially  interf  sted  in  a  focus  on  the  induction  period  of 
*  teachf?r  eduction.     The  inplicat  on.s  of  qualitative  r.ethodol- 
-ogy  to  ^he  issues  and  Questions  raises  for  future  teacher 
edut-Mti on  research  were  to  oe  enphasii'.ed  <'j1so. 

^    .Tin^.  Cooper,  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Curriculum 
and  Instruction  and  Chairi^,urson  of  Teacher  Kducation  at  the 
i:ni7ersiVv  of  Houston,  was  to  address  a  third  facet  of  re- 
search methodology .     He  vas  .v;ked  t  )  report  on  the  works  of 
the,<i«*veloping  network  of  jnsMr:utM)ns  and  individuals  v;ho 
have  been  doing  t^^^cher  pducitK-n  program  evaluation  and 
foUowup  studies.     Also,   the  paper  was  t:n  point  out  methodu- 
hM'iC'Tl  ^.t^nrrrtches  and   issues  related  to  conducting  these 
s tud  ies . 

The  tv:o  discussant  s  wcrt^  a-ked  to  respond' to  the 
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i?.sues  raised        the  paper  presentations.     Both  have  exten- 
sive experience  in  research  and  evalurition  in  education. 
N.  L,  Oage,  a  Scholar  at  the  Center  for  Fduratii>nal  Re- 
search, Stanford  University,  has  published  widely  in  the 
areas  of  research  methodology  and  classroom  research,  Freda 
Holley,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  and  FWaluation 
for  the  \ustin,  Texas,   Independent  School  District,   i'.r  a 
national  leader  in  school-based  evaluation  and  influential 
with  ^e'    . ''t  to  directions  taken  by  applied  evaluation. 
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METHOLODOGY  FOR  RESEARCH 
ON  TEACHER  TRAUUNr;  • 

Virginia  Koehler 
Teaching  an'4  Learning  Prop.ram 
National  Institute  of  Fdlication 

I*.  Introduction 

Recent  discussions  of:  classroom  i«»search 
methodoloj^les  have^  tended  to  focus  or.  t  he  nuantitative  vs , 
qualitative  issue  (e.g.,   the  complpi:e  issue  of  the  Anthro- 
pology and  Education  Quarterly,  VII.  ii,   1977).     The  dis- 
tinction betv.een  quc'Hit  itari ve  and  qoalitntlve  approachr.s  , 
while  it  has  beea  helpful  in  promoi  inp  a  i  ;n9  of  research 
which  has  been  lar^;cly  neglected  in  research  about  the 
classroom  and  school,  eventually  breaks  down  when  actna! 
cas^s  are  closelv  examined.    Vhile  there  are  pure  examnles- 
of  <^ach,   there  are  also,   increasingly,  "mixed"  cases  where 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  where  qualitative  er  Is  and 
quantitative  begins  (or  vl^e  versa) .     A  nosslbly  nore  use- 
ful approach  to  analysis  of  mothocioloKies  nav  be  tn  view 
conceptions  of  research^-purposes ,  types  of  questions 
asked,   intell *»ctual  interests,  etc. --and  to  determine  how 
raethodolopi es  are  related  to  various  el'^nients  of  these 
conceptions.     Methodologififi  arr  very  closely  tied  to  pur- 
poses, therefore,  an  undorrrarding       nothodologics  may  be 
enhanced  bv  knowleHge  of  the  ways  In  which  methodologies 
grow  out  of  conceptions  oT  research. 

The  ^'U'pose  of  this  paper,  ihm.   Is  to  discuss  t  v/q 
ve:-'   dlt'iereut  conceptions  of  rest>ari:h,   and  their  relation- 
ship s  to  their  methodojop.ies} ,     The  i  mn  llcr*jt  i  on^^  of  this 
di"ti'iCtion  for  re  iearch  on  teacher  trjininr  will   th*3n  ^/ 
discussed.     T!t'^  cii  le^^.p  r  i  ej.  are  tieither  all   Inclusive  nor 
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mutually  uJtclusivc.     The  exa^nples  of  tho  two  \  -pes  are,  in 
large  part,  dr.iwn  from  classroom  studies.    While    he  dis- 
^tinction  apjjears  to  wiake  senne  tor  researc'i  on  tea*,  er 
training,  it  is  also  clear  that  research  on  teacher 
training  has  its  own  set  of  unique  dimensions  and  may 
require  som^hat  different  conceptions  amd  methodologies  . 

The  two  conceptions  of  research  arc  that  of  "deji-* 
criptive''  and  "improvement."'-    The  primary  difference 
between  t  lese  two  conceptions  1  ies  in  the  type  of  questions 
being  asked.    With  respect  to  the  organization  of  instruc- 
tion of  basic  skills,   lor  example,  the  describer  woul-d 
ask:     "How  are  btfs^c  skills  programs  organised?"  The 
improver  would  ask:     ^Tiat  arc  effect  ive  classroom,  organi- 
zation  strategies  for  Iteachin^;  the  basic  skills'^"  Tliis 
distinction  is  tied  ti  differences  in  the  degree  of  expli- 
cation of  the  criteri^iof  effectiveness  or  good*  practice , 
and  to  the  degree  of  interest  in  variance  in  processes. 
The  research  methodologies  are  ve  7  .lift  ertut,  and  must  be 
evaluated  in  relation  to  the  purposes'    f  iho  research. 

I   .  J.  rop  rove  men  t  K esear  c  1 1 

The  purpose  of  improvement  researt  li  i to  produce 
findings  which  will  hv  of  direct    use  to  educators  who  i^v 
attempting  to  improve  educational  prictici^     It   is  expecied 
that  Informaticn  from  improvement   research  will  provide 
gu4tlance  lor  chan^^e.s  io  such  ptiu-esses  a?;  teacher  beha/i'Ts, 
al  local  .!«)nAjf  resour  ;e^i,   j)hysi(;al   >;t  rncLurt.'*  of  I.hr-   »;cl>ot)l  . 
,  curriculum  materials*;   or  to  provide  guidance  lo  dijcision 

These  r,wo  terms  were   first   used  1/  (iaj'^e  (H^6f)).      Uu*  terms 
may  seenV  sitj*.ilar  to  sopic  def'inif  ions  '*{'  basic,  .uul  ap|>lifd 
research.     Howevei  ,   "df.sscri  pti  ve"  and  "  i  mprovcmetit seem 
more  -iesei' i  pt  1  ve  "f   research  tin  c  1  as s ro,.M:i  i>rorrsses. 
Furtln^r.   use  of  •M);isi.r"  amf  "npp  ^  i  cd"  would  placf-  the  paper 
io  th<!  [iM'idle  o<'  a  rontiuvorsy  wlticfi   is  distant    I  rom  » he 
j)iu.poso::  <'f'  thi-  paj'fr.  ^ 
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maker.s  regarding  thn  funding  of  nroj^raTns  m*  the  selection 
of  personnel.     Ideally,  then,   then-  is  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  results        iroprovcrrc^t  research  and 
prescriptions  for  cbange.    The  variahU^s  which  are  chosen 
ar«  those  de'?med  amenable  to  change,    the  cr  teria  of 
etfec tfveness  or  success  must  be  explicitly  stated  and 
operational! zed,   and  judgments  regarding  effective  or  less 
effective  processes  are  related  to  the  criteria,  y 

Two  types  o^  improvemcnr  research  will  be  hrleflv 
descrlbetil  here:     process/product  and  evaluation  research.^ 
Procef^ 3 /product   s tudies  are  designed  Vo  delineate  causal 
relationship^  between  classroom  processes,  such  as  teacher 
behaviors,  and  outcomes.     The  purpose  of  these  studies  is 
to  provide  infomiation  on  effective  teaching  skills, 
behaviors  .and/or  competencies  to  he  used  in  teacher 
train*"*',   licensing  anfl  selection.     The  model  assumes  a 
one-way    ausal  relationship  between  teacher  behaviors  or 
othler  classroom  processes  and  student  behaviors,  although 
c^^usal  direction  cannot,   in  facr,.be  doter:nip'ed  with  the 
correlational  designs  which  aro  \ised  most  prevalently  In  ♦ 
process/product  studies. 

Prr)ce3s/product  correlational  pt\idies  (i.e., 
MacDonald     lElias.   1976;  Stall  inps  ft  Kaskowits,  107A,  Soar, 
*\971;   Brophy-i  Kvert  son ,   197^^0  require  a  rein  ively  large 
sample  of  claWs rooms  in  order  to  j'uarant  ee  variance  in  both 
process  anf^ojut  come  .  a  ui  to  permit  star  ist  i  ral  analyses-- 
generally  a  i  gld  ^  icanc(    tests  of  tel  at  i  cuishi  ps- - 1     be  perr 
^formed  on  the  data.     A  nuniber  of  context  variables  such  as 
subject  na^i^r.  gfade  level  and  socioeconomic  statiis  of  the 
cl  assroori  K^piWai  inn  m:ist  be  controlled  since  these^  factors 


?t\  JOpiWai  inn  m:ist  be 
?n  )  ourJl  to  ne<»]   \  e  b 


have  been  )  ourJl  to  ne<»].'  te  between  ;>ri>ce«<5es  and.  outcomes, 
In  addltir/i  ."^  si  nee  vari  '\is  F;tarinrrcal  analyses  are  useo  t. 


relat c.^4>Toees5;es  and  outcomes,   the  vari^ibles  sel'    ted  i'i".st 
he  (quantifiable.     'Hierefore,   fhe  vl|sorvat  ion  measures  which 
have  !)een  dev^^oped  allow  the  observe' rs  tn  record  i^istanc  'S 
of  (:?rtain  t^pes  of  bol]/n.Mf>rs  ';uch  r  h-'M    t  best*  .i  n'^f  -ncfs  can 
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be  added  up        indicate  the  number  of  times  a  teacher 

Lbited  tfie  behavior.     .  '  * 

Process/product  experimental  studies,  which  attempt 
to  chahge  teacher  behaviors  in  wavs  su^^p.ested  by  correla- 
tional studij>/  to  determine  If  these ^changes  affect  student 
learning  (i^e.,  Gage  &  Crawford,  1978;  Oood,  Ebmeier  & 
Beckman,   197^,  Anderson,  Evertson  ft  Brophy,,  1978;  Stallings, 
Cory,  Fairweather  &  Needels,   1978),  renuire  smaller 
samples.     However,   they  also  require  carefully  selected 
•experimental  and  control  grouns  to  take  into  account  the 
context  variables  which  have  been  shown  to  be ' important . 
In  experimental  studies*,  classroom  Processes  as  well  as 
^outcome^  are  recorded  since  two  questions  are  being  asked: 
Did  the  teacher  behaVior  change  in  the  cxnex^ed  directions, 
and  did  these  chang/s  produce  chrUiges  In  stud^^it  achieve- 
ment? 

Evaluation  studlle^j  attempt  to  determine  what  the 
effects  are  of  a  specific  treatment  such  as  a  new 
curriculum  or  a  new  *'nrogram'*  such  as  a  Follow  Through 
program.     Ttfere  are  many  different  wavs  of  con<iucting 
evaluations  —  methods  which  have  been  enumerated  many  times 
(e.g.,  Borich,   197B,  on  evaluating  teacher  training 
programs;  or  the  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel  guide- 
lines),   ^t  basically,   the  questinns  being  asked  are  : 
Does  the  treatment  do  what  the  developers  stated  it  was 
^supposed  toV);   and,   sometimes,   i^  not,  what  t^lse  does  it 
do?     RecentlyXa    general  concern  with  the  derroe  of  imp-le- 
mentation  of  t^atments  has  Ivd  to  the  development  af 
evaluation  desi^is  which 'resemble  process/nroduct  studies 
(i.e.,  Cooley  ft  Itohnes .  1976.;  Le'inhardt  ,   1977).     In  such 
cases,  the  traditional  niU'Stinn  conterni  nc^  **a  treatment" 
becomes  ext remely  I  ompl ex ,  since  the  treatment,  if 
implemented,   is  .cofisiderrd  ar  only  one  element  of  the  r>ro> 
ces;;.     It   then  becomes  extri^mclv  difficul't  to  ^ay  anvlhltig 
at  all  about  the  effects        r  fu'  tT^Mtr'tenf,  particularly 
if  nihvr  prr>c(  ss  ^-ar i al»  1       ^'rcjvo  more  pot 'jnL  in  affect  liiK 
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the  outcomes  of  interest. 

Following'  aimpbell  and  Stanley  (196tf)  .   ;i  ^'^ood  evalu- 
ation i'esi^;n  requires  a  sample  of  from  five  to  ten  in  each 
treatm.nt  and  control  cell,  and.  hopefully,   random  assiKn- 
ment  to  tho  treatment  and  control  ^;roups.     It  also  requires 
pre  and  post  measures  for  the  outcome  variables,  and  for 
process  variables,   shonld  they  hv  assessed  (as  in  the  case 
of  certain  teacher  traiTiinj;  evaluations)  . 

Botn  process /proiiuct  and  evaluation  research  have 
/.enerated  a  set  of  inethodolo^.ical    issues  which  keep  statis- 
ticians and  analysts  busy.     These  i  ;sucs  are  related  to  the 
purposes  of  tne  research,'    Since  the  research  ii  to  speak 
directly  to  practice,  tlie  ^oal  is  to  state  in  probabilistic 
tenas  the  relationship  oet.ween  inputii  and/or  a  set  of 
processes,   and  an  outcome,     Therefore,  the  "cannons  of 
scientific  inquiry"    ire  applied  ^.o  research  desij'ns  and 
data  antilyses.     LaM)rat(5ry  resi^irch  ■  i :    frowned  upon  since 
context  is  cor.sidered  to  le  an  import  ;int  mediating;  factor 
in  instruction  and  learning*.     l^u^  research  in  the  "r<  ar' 
world  of  education   leau^^'   to  [uoiilems.     Kducation  is  a  com- 
plex 5iiu*ial  process  wim  continually  sliiftin^,  j^oaln,  atti- 
luoefi,   processes,  phi  l:v;u)phies ,  and  content.     It  iii  hard  to 
hold  it  firm  ion>',  enou^;h  to  obtain  knowli,'dp,e  v;hi   h  v/i  1 1  be 
o:   n^e  to  educati>rfi   lii  the  future,-     T^iere   tie  furrhe*. 
cot  ipl  Lca^  iny  factors  which  provide  p,ri:;t  for   the  meilKxlo- 
io,.;isr's  mill,     Tne  Uu-ijor  ]'>rol)l('ris  .s' ems  to  be  thai:  the 
.'{s.'iuiiipt  ions  behind  the  statistical  models  cannt»t  he  meJ  in 
t  lie  rea  1  world 

Lven  birr.ple  ^7' i>>n  i  f  i  cance  tests  such    lU  tie  Chi 
.'Kjuare  a^;^:ume  a  random  sample.     Only  wltli  very  V'-ncral 

Ihis  is  particularly  a  jirobU'ri?  wu  li  1  oTi^'.i  t  ud  i  r:.,  1  research, 
'i'he  problems  which  5;oem  im[)0;  larit   tntlay  and  require  lon^\i' 
tudinal  reheard)  to  aii!;wf-r  may  not   be   iniport.iut  at 
pcint  that   the  data   i-:  fijial-ly  c^.\ile;Med, 
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surveys  can  we  ^^ver  hope  to  apr)rn;jch  ''randomnosf? , '*  and  even 
then  we  ^^enerallv  have  m  deal  with  a  larpe  non-response 
problem.     Tor  el'alcal  and  practical  reasons,   teachers  and 
parents  of  students  Tniist  a>rree  and/or  vohinteer  to  he 
researched  and  treated.     This  makes  random  assi^'nnent 
difficult,  and  creates  other  problems  such  as  non-equiva- 
lent control  and  experimental  r,roups.     ^he  unit  of  analysis 
issue'-Docs  one  use  the  class  mean  as  the  otu  come  measure, 
or  work  with  the  studer*   as  the  unit  of  analvsi s?--ha3  yet 
to  be  resolved.     The  problems  with  each  l/ve  of  analysis 
design  are  €o  severe  that  the  common  "solution''  advocated 
today  is  that  multiple  analyses  be  performed  on  the  sane 
data  base  (e.p..  Fred  VacDonald  perfonne<l  multlnle  analyses 
on  the  Bep:inninp,  Teacher  Evaluation  Study  data;  MacHonald 
&  Elias.   1976).     However,  a  mav^r  problem  then  becomes  one 
of  interpreting  multlnle  results.     Other  nethodoiovUcal 
problems  have  been  catalo^'ucd  and  described  el  sen/here 
(e,p,.  .  Koehler,   1973)  . 

There  are  further  problems  related  to  t>^e  lack  of 
adequate  statistical  rodels  to  handle  more  connlex  concen- 
tions  of  classroom'  processes      Tor  oxdrmle,   t  Me  or(.cess/ 
product  paradlp.m  assumes  a  one-wav  causal  rMationshin 
hctwcen  teacher  behavior  and  student  behavior.     Ho^jever.  we 
have  the  intuitive  sen-  e  that    this  node),   is  in^ornltie. 
Student  behaviors  affect  both  teacher  behaviors  and  each 
others*   as  well.     Tn  other  words,   t     re  is  m  "classT(u>in 
effect."  and  a  true  interact-ive  uroces';  which  r.nrmni  he 
captiired  by  exist  inr  quant  i  t  at  Ivf.  nodel?;.     This  factor  i  «^ 
felt   to  relate  tn  the  differences  in  results  in  usin^  t  h(. 
sMident  rather  t  h.'ui  t>V-  cliss  as  vhv  unit  of  analysis  a': 
well  as  the  lacV  of  stahililv   in  .-tn  individual  teacher's 
off  cts  tr()m  year  to  year.     S  i  T!^^l  ^'nieoos  equations  b  've 
been  prfMH^'-^'d.  ihv  n:-.sunmr  i  mhs   ^  such  as  the  indepen- 

den<'e  <.^^'  the   i  ndepeudcut    variable!;)   arc  diverreii^  ^'roin 
re:0  i  ty . 

In  sn.M,    ?h.'  difn.  tilt  ICS  Ml    (:o:,<lMrt  Mir  research 
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which  will  be  of  direct  use  to  educator?  and  T)ollcy 

nvikers^-many  of  which  only  become  apparent  after  the  data 

has  been  collected--har  led  to  more  and  more  complex  and 

sophisticated  measurement  and  analysis  deslpn.s  which  makes 

interpreting  the  results  extrer^ely  difficult.     Perhaps,  as 

Lutz  and  Ramsey  (1974)  have  eloquently  overstated,  these  " 

designs  are  much  tro  sophisticated  for  the  rather  weak  con-» 

ceptual  bases  which  guide  the  research: 

Variables  are  operationallzed  because  there  is 
some  available  printed  test  with  some  kind  of 
statistical  reliability  and  validity  measure, 
and  after  data  are  collected  it  can  be  submitted 
to  a  computer  for  an  analysis  usually  much  too 
esoteric  and  powerful  for  the  nature  of  the  hypo- 
thesis.    In  such  a  case»  the  hypothesis  is  not 
grounded,  the  variables  may  not  be  recurring^  or 
important,  the  operational  measures  may  have  little 
relationship  to  operational  reality,  and  the 
statistic  used  to  test  this  ill-conceived  hypo- 
thesis and  the  number  in  the  sample  make  the  test 
of  it  much  more  powerful  than  the  hypothesis  is 
compellinp. . 

Recently,  there  have  been'  a  number  of  attempts  to 
improve  the  conceptual  ba.ses  by  usinp  qualitative  descrip- 
tive research  to  augment  the  quantitative  data  collection 
and  analysis.     For  example,  the  evaluation  o*^  the  rural 
Experimental  Schools  program  included  the  de??criptions  of 
ethnographers  who  lived  for  several  years  in  the  Experi- 
mental Schools  coimnunities .     But  incorporat inp  the  ethno- 
graphic accounts  into  the  more  quantitative  designs  has 
been  a  problem.     Berliner  and  Tikunoff  (1976)  solved  that 
p.  rticular  problem  in  the  Beginning  Teacher  Evaluation 
Study  by  categorizing  the  dimensions  which  ethnographers 
used  to  describe  the  classrooms  of  effective  and  less 
effective  teachers.     (The  ethnojcraphers  di(^  not  know  which 
teachers  were  effective  and  which  less  effective.)  Thev 
then  counted  instances  of  the  dimensions  in  the  protocols, 
and  found  61  dimensions  which  differentiated  between  the 
more  and  less  ^'ffocilvc  teachei  *  of  parade  two  and  grade 
fivc»  reading  or  math.     This  study  represents  a  rAre 
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attempt  to  Incorporate  ethnogranhlc  research  within  an 
Improvement  design. 

One  solution  to  the  many  methodological  problems 
which  beset  Improvement  research  would  be  the  development 
of  more  adequate  constructs  of  the  teachlnr/learnlng 
process.    .Conceptual  clarity  would  help  to  logically  link 
outcomes  of  interest  to  Instructional  processes,  thereby 
reducing  the  number  of  variables  being  measured.  Concep- 
tual clarity  would  aid  in  measurement  development  and  hope- 
fully reduce  the  tlTne-consuralhg  process  o*^  data  reduction. 
We  will  now  move  to  a  type  of  research  which  may  be  useful 
in  providing  that  conceptual  clarity. 

* 

III.    Descriptive  Research 

The  purpose  of  a  descriptive  study  is  to  make  sense 
of  (understand)  or  produce  knowledge  about  a  phenomenon. 
The  phenomenon  can  be  a  specific  learning  process/ 
teachers*  decision-making  processes,  the  organization  of  a 
school,  the  attitudes  of  the  public  toward  the  effective- 
ness of  schooling,  etc.    Descriptive  studies  range  from 
large-scale  attitude  surveys  to  ethnographic  studies  of  the 
>#arning/ teaching  process  within  a  .;la8sroora,  to  llnguisT 
"^tic  studies  of  one  child  acquiring  language  skills.     In  a 
descriptive  study,  there  is  no  e)ipU"L:it  statement  of 
criteria  of  effective,  successful  or  good  nrocesses .  The 
aim  is  theory  development  to  be  vise*!  in  understanding  what 
ifl  happening,  and/or  how  or  why  things  happen  the  way  they 
do.     There  is  no  direct  or  logical  relationship  between  the 
results  of  a  des^|^[^u^ive  study  and  prescriptions  for  change; 
nor,  in  most  cases,  i\  there  meant  to  be.   'It  is  the 
process  which  is  of  imnediire  inti?rest,  not  the  ef ^ectj_ye 
process.     Comparative  work  is  conducted  in  order  to 
describe  either  differences  in  the  wavs  individuals  react 
to  different  contexts,  or  the  ways  in  whic^*.  tiifforent  indi- 
viduals react  to  the  sanic^  context      There  is  stiP  no 
judgnmt.  as  to  which  i.s  the  ''ber.t"  coninAi  .  Hcc(?ntly, 
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qualitative  (l^slp,ns  have  ho(>n  associ at.tui  with      scri pt. i ve 
classroom  process  research.     However,   there  is  lonp 
histo.y  of  quant  itac  ive  ilesiris  in  5;urvev  and  i  i^'ormat  i on 
processing  research  related  t  )  the  teaching  an«    b  arninr, 
processes . 

Several  types  of  currently  popular  dest'rintive 
research  will  be  mentioned  and  briefly  described: 

1  .       Kthnographic/F.thTiomethodol  optical /Kcoln^'ical 
Research.     Numerous  definition:,  of   this  class  of  research 
exists.     My  nouveau  understaniiinr  of  the  area  has  been 
enhanced  by  Ericksnn  (1977,   1978),  Ov.bu  (197^.  j^trvsonal 
correspondence),  Doyle  (19^/  a  ^<  b)  ,  Mehan  (  1978).  Apple 
(1978),  Tikunoff  A.  Ward  (1977y.  am!  others.     All  three 
t(^pes  of  research  aro  conducted  natur .j  1  is  t  lea  1  ly  .  ,and  use 
qualitative  d.ita  collection  techniques.     Kthno^rapM  c 
classrt'om  or  school  research  attenpts  to  ext>]aTn  classroijm 
processes  and  rha  ways  in  which  thf.--  part  icipants  make  se'nse 
of  their  experiences  on  the  basis  of  cultural  or  socio- 
lo)r',ical  factors  rsuch  as  coTmn unity  norms  and  attit\ides 
toward  school inp.     Extensive  field  notes  or  nrotocols  o<* 
processes  are  kept.     Th(*  e  t  hnomei  hociol  oj'i  cal  approach 
atterripts  to  describe  the  ways   in  which  social  structures 
.ire  created  h\  interactive  behavic)rs  (Mehan,   197H)  .  The 
el  hnotnet  hudol oj- i  St   u:.c::  video  and  audio  tapes  t(j  capt  ure 
the  interact  ioli  and  utilizes   lin^^.uislic  and/  'r  soci  olo^»icar 
construct. s  ^o  descrilu'  the  proce'  ses  .     In  other  words, 
as  Apple  (197H)  pointed  out,   et  hn(o'.rau!ier  s  ex^^lain  why  and 
et  hnomet  hcdolo^'.  is  t  n  e/.plain  how  participants  view  their 
experiences  and  behave  as  tnev  do. 

Tlie  classroom  e^olo^^.ist  purs\u*s  similar  yunlfi  as  the 
V  V  h no y  r  a ph e  r  ,  but     t  i  enp  t.  .s  t  r )  e x n  1  a  i  n  p a  r  t  i  c  i  p an  t  ?  ' 
behavif^rs  on  the  hasis  of  school  {>r  classr^^^i  .it  ruct  ores  . 
Whi  le  tlu'  t»thnor,rapher  an(t  et hnnmethodol ovi  st  vj^MU'ou^^ly 


pursue  the  **part icipants '  perspective/"   the  ccologist  is  v 
more  concerned  with  developing  constructs  which  make  sense 
to  the  observer.     The  ethnogr«ipher  approaches  rlassroom 
observation  with  a  set  of  construct  which  are  borrowed 
from  anthropology.     The  ecologist  expects  that  a  set  of 
constructs,    which  are  Indigenous  to  the  classroom  and  the 
school,  will  emerge  from  intensive  observation  (Doyle,  1978a) 

2.     Descriptive  Lvaluation  Research.     Recently ,  many 
traditional  evaluation  designs  (i.e..  pre-post  measures; 
control  and  experimental  groups)  have  been  augmented  by 
descriptive  research.     The  descriptive  .evaluator  records 
processes  after  a  treatment  has  been  introduced  (seldom 
is  It  a  pre-post  design).     In  rpost- cases,  the  work  is  not 
comparative,  and  the  relationship  between  the  research  and 
prescription  for  change  is  ambtguous. 

An  example  of  descript:  ve  evaluation  research  is 
Wolcott's  Teachers  Vs.  Technocrats  (1977).    Wolcott  was 
asked  to  observe  and  descriL^i,  from  an  anthropological 
viewpoint,  what  happened  when  an  innovation  was  introduced 
at  a  school.     Wolcott  develijped  a  structural  model  to 
explain  the  development,   implementation  and  de- implementa- 
tion phases  of  a  new  accountability  system.     The  book^ 
describes,   it  does  not  picscribu.     One  paragraph  in  the 
last  chapter  rhetorically  asl:?   what  would  happen  if  the 
various  subgroups  were  to  act  less  competitively  (p.   24:J)  ; 
but,    in  Keneral.   rhf  less^^n'.   to  be  1<  i'nted  .:n  c  those  which 
w^.nld  ^Mv^^;e•:t    ih^n    i  t^t  cr V(M-  ! '>n   i.  :  :\u  t  xt  reii  ■l.y  eomplex  and 
Uif'fiv.ulr   piuci.'sfi.  X'^^V 

'   The  participants'   perspective  Is  an  viur.ive  c:(,n\^l 

inciudrs  having;  Mic  par  t  i  c;  i  apni virv^tne  v  -  d.M>tapr.s  and 
criti^iue  tht    restirehL-rs  (^n  the      ana  ly       .     ^'n  ^' 
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Another  twe  of  descrintion  ev.ilihition  studv  is  that 
which  describes  change  orot^esses  when  an  InnQvation  is  . 
introduced.     Gene  Hall's  research  (197R)  ,  for  rxannle 
describes  what  happens  to  school  personnel  when  an  innova- 
tion is  introduced.     Hall  has  used  quantitative  and  ruali- 
tative  lesearch  to  test  his  descriptive  model,  and  has 
developed  a  number  of  measures  to  assess  personnels*  stapes 
of  concern  •  nd  the  d^j^ree  of  implementation  of  the  innova- 
tion.    This  research  addresses  practice  in  a  similar  manner 
to  all  descriptive  staple  theories:     teachers  at  each  stapie 
of  concern  behave  very  differently.     This  has  implications 
^for  the  way  in  which  an  innovation  will  be  adopted  .  and  for 
teacher  traihinp,  pro(>rams.     The  model,  however,  does  not 
prescribe  the  nature  of  the  intervention  process  which 
wourd  move  a  teacher  from  one  stape  to  Smother. 

3.     Descriptive  Experimental  Studies.  Descriptive 
experimental  studies  of  tefichers  and  students  aim  at  the. 
development  of  models  or  thcorie.^  of  basic  copnitiv  » 
processes  suc^Jn  as  'teachers'   decision-makinK  and  planninp 
processes,  and  student;'  information  processinp,,  learninp 
and  problem  solvinp  st  'atep^ies.     The  Interest  can  be  in  the 
le '.rner  or  the  instruct  )r,  and  the?  researcher  utilizes  /in 
e>  ,)erimeinal  (or  simulation'^  anproac?!  to  control  for  con- 
text, stimulus  or  task.     Examples  o^  such  research  arr 
Yinp;er's  (1977)  study  o^  teacher  planninp.  usinp,  ^thno/.ranhic 
and  infdrmarion  pro(M»s«inK  mrihod'    (the  latter  method  beinR 
experinientan  .   and  Richard  Sb.'ivelsnn '  r,  series  of  studios  of 
teachers'  decision-makiTip,  processes  as  exennlified  in  Rorko 
(1978),  and  Russo  (197P).     In  these  studies,   the  tasks 
which  the  teachers  were  asked  to  tierform  were  simulated. 
Michael  Cole  (1977)   is  condt>ct ir^'.  a  comparative  stUf^y  of 
children's  learning;  on  similar  ti.sks  in  two  diffe^rent  con- 
tents (the  classroom,  and  a  play'  p.roup  cp^iter  which  Cole 
runs  . ) 

A  niaior  difference  httween  experlK  nnt  al  descriptive 
and  improvement  research  is  that  Lh.*  irmrovfmient  research 
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'requires  a-  control  group,  and  assesses  the  impact  of  a 
treatment.     The  describer  controls  contexts  and  tasks  to 
mbre  clearly  understand  and  describe  a  basic  cognitive 
process  which,  it  is  expected,'  takes  place  in  the  classroom 
bur  which  would  be  difficult  lo  assess  there.    The  experi- 
mental cont-pxf  ;inH  r;^sks  are  not  considered  as  "treatments," 

The  rost  prevalent  methodological  criticism  of 
descriptive  research  is  related  to  its  lack  of  generaliza- 
bility.     EthnoRraphic  research  often  explores  only  one 

'site,  be  it  a  classroom,  school  or  communif:y.  Descriptive 
evaluation  research  uses  a  small  samole.  Experimental 
descriptive  researchers  may  pay  somewhat  more  attention  to 
sample  size,  but  certainly  not  to  representativeness.  The 
reason  generally  presented  for  sm^ll  samnle  size  is  cost: 
since  Indepth  extensive  observation  is  required,  a  large  I 
sample  size  would  be  prohibitive,     liut ,  in  fact,  generali- 
zabillty  is  viewed  very  differently  by  the  describer  than 
by  the  improver,  and  unlimited  funds  would' probably  not 
increase  the  sample  3ize  bv  very  much.     Since  the  intent 
of  the  describer  is  to  deveioD  and  describe  a  way  of 
thinking  about  a  phenomenon,  samole  size  is  not  of  concern. 
One  site  is  as  useful  as  another  with  similar  contextual 
features  and  additional  sites  would  noL  necessarily  add  to 
our  understanding.     In  experimc»ntai  descriptive  research, 
since  basic  cognitive  processes  are  beinp  ilescr'ihcd.  rep- 
resenta'..  iveness  is  also  not  an  issue.     A  small  samnle  of  anv 
group  of  teachers  should  indicate  the  wavs  in  which 
'teachers'  make  instructional  decisions.     David  Hamilton 
(197S)  recently  described  a  way  of  thinking  about  generali- 
2:abiliry  for  cas»e  studips  which  would,  he  feels,  be  more 
useful  than  statistical  general  i/ahility  .     f:enerali:!ability , 
he  suggests,   is  in  the  eye  of  the  reader;     if  the  i^itua- 
tions,   contexts,  behaviors  and  understandings  arrived  at  and 
described  by  the  rest^archer  are  understood  and  helpful  to 
the  reader.   Mic  research  is  r,eneral  i /.ahl  e .  Hami\tnn'^ 


distinctiu!»  bcLweeri  .statistical  and  cor,nitivo  >\L'ncvr;iti:<ia 


bilitV  is  similar  to  the  distinction  between  statistical 
and  educational  significance.  ^ 

A  more  valid  methodological  criticism  ol^.  qualitative 
descriptive^  research' is  related  tp  the  T^rpcesses  of  data 
reduction  and  analysis.    Massive  amounts  of  data  are  » 

collected*  an^i  the  processes  of  redilction  and  analysis 

.J  * 

difficult.    The  analysis^ procedures  are  often  not  discussed 
In  the  final  report' and  appear  quite*  mapical  to  the  reader.. 
'Newcomers  to  the  field  of  qualitative  descriptive  research 
often  express  dismay  a^  the  great^quantitiqs  of  data  and 
the^'paucity  of  extant  analysis  orocedures.    f^ut  as  Hymes 
(1977)  has 'pointed  out,  ethnographic*research  can  and 
should  be  as^igprous  as  quantitative  research.  Erlcksbn 
(1977),  for  example,  has  developed  a  complex  and  systematic 
'procedyre  for  d)jta  reduction  wfii^ch  involves  participation 
of  the  observed  teachers.  '  Perhajis  the  availability  of 
protocols  apd  videotapes  for  secondary  analysis  is  as 
important  in  descriptive  research  as  £t  Is  in  Improvement  ^ 
research. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  issue  with  resi/ect  to 
descriptive  research  is  related  to  predicting,  ei:^the 
proposal  stage,  its  relationship  to  the  improvement  of 
practice.    Every  phenomenon  is  of  interest  to  ^someone,  and 
each  de6crl]itive  study  begets  additional  qu/es^iions  ?which 
will  fascinate  one  or  another  researcher.  ♦But  education  'is  ^ 
an  applied  tield/  and  criteria  for  funding  and  judging 
quality  of  final  prodvict  must  go  bevond*  ^asclnatidn  to  some 
concept  of  potential  yse.         that  descriptive  research  lf^-^> 
noc  logically  related  to. 'the  imprgveraent  of  v.ractice,  such 
^'Judgments  are  difficult  to  miO^e.    And  research  which 
focuses  on  t^e  learner  is  even  further  removed  <rrom  educa-^ 
tional  practice  improvement  t'han  that  which  focuses  on  the 
teachlng/leamxng 'process »    This  Is  not  to  sa^*  that  descrip- , 
tive  research  is  of  no  use  to  the  practitioner^t    It.  can  be. 
Becter  understanding  of  one's  own  sicuation ,      -Tlcnowledge  / 
of  learning  processes  can  improve  curricula  fend  instruotional 
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procedures;  but  the  direction  of  the  chanpe  Itse'lf  .is  nQt 
prescribed  by* the  research. 

There  is,  however ,^  another- audience  for  descriptive 
research  besides  the  practitioner:  the  improvement 
researcher.    Descriptive  research,  bv  describing  how 
)  context  interacts  with  {processes  ;^nd  behaviors  can  provide 
iinpor{;^nt  jhy^otheses  for  improvement  researchers  •to  test.  . 
It  can  point  to  variables  which  have  been  neglected  in 
improvp'nent  research,  and  cat)  provide  ^ugf^iestions  as  to  whx 
an  intervention  did  or  did  not  work.    In  short ,  descriptive 
research  ean  provide  conceptual  clarity  which  should  lead 
to  better  measure^  of  more  relevant  variables,  and  to  more 
parsimonioua  research  designs  refquiring  less  complex  metho- 
dological devices.    This^  should  enable  improvement  . 
researchers  to  address,  less  ambiguously,  the  improvement 
of  practice. 

iV.    Implications  for  Teacher  Training, 

The  various  accountability  movements,  including 
state-wide  competency  tesjtinf.  programs,  and  new  demands 
such  as  eauitv  in  education  have  placed  great  burdens  on 
educational  systems  which  are  also  under  severe  budgetary 
constraints.    As  schools  h^ve  been  asfeed  to  do  more  for 
less,  the  concern  for  effective  t^iacher  training  has 
increaset^    School  districts  a-sk  for  eff*ective  inservice 
teacher' training  programs .    Schools  of  education  are  being, 
ask^d  jto  prepare  new  teachers  for  such  challeoges  as 
bilingual  education.    And^'reacarch  agencies  are  being  asked 
to  supply  all  of  the  answers  related  to  ef fective^eacher 
tfalning. 

As  we  entei'  a  new  phase  of  interest  in  and  funding 
for  research  on  teacher  training,  it  is  .clear  that  the 
decisions  concerning  the  types  of  research  to  su'lJnort  will 
.  sijnificantly  affect  the  research  field,  and,  eventually., 
practice.    The  initial  conceptuallzatlon^ohase  will 
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,r  Probably  be  the*  most  crucial.    Our  concepts  of  what  feacheif 
training  Island  can  be,  our  understanding  ♦of  Its  lltnl»t^i-  ♦ 
tlonsy  fit\d  oun  criteria  of  effectiveness  all  require  ikard 
work  at  thts  time,  and  different  types  of  research  can 
luring  more  or  less  clarity  t J. these  concepts. 

'There  are  major,  differences  between  research  on 
te{ichlng  and  research  on  teacher  training.    Research  pn,  ^ 
teaching  defines  and  describes  effective  teachings  and 
therefore  the  content  of  teacher  training..  Teacher 
training  reseaVch  is  coficemed  with  the  change  dnd.develoo- 
ment  processes.    Nonetheless,  the  conceptions  of  research^ 
^escribed  in  the  previous  sectlpn  ma^v  be  useful  in 
thiTiking  about  i^esearch  on  teacher  training.  ^ 

The ^descriptive  teacher  traininc  researcher,  would  be 
.  interested  in  the  phenomena  of  teacher ' change  (a. focus*  on 
the  learner)  and/or  the  processes  of  teacher  training  and 
selection  (fotus^  o|i  instruction) .    The  kinds  of  questions 

.    thaC^the  descrlber  would  ask  are  related  to  -the  what's, 

'     why's  and  how's' of  the  change  and  selection  processes. 
Who  becomes  a  teacher?^  Why?    What  ate  .the  selection 
processes?    Why  are  the^e  particular  selection  n^^cesses 

^  used?    How  do  teachers  change  their  practices?  do  thev 

change?    What  are  the  various- chknge  and  maintenance 

'  -  activities?    How  do  these  activities  differ  in  relation  to 
the;^r  goals?    Why  have  these  and  not  other  programs  bejsn 
djeveloped  and  used?    Wh^t  do  the  teachers,  actually  learn  in 
these  prograi^is?.    Do  they  use  this  leaminf'  in  the  class- 
room?   , If  hot,  why  notff  ' 

^  |The  improvement  researcher  is  concerned  with  effec- 

tiveness practices..    A  criterion  for  fef fectiveness  is 
chosen »  and  evaluative  or  process/product  research  is  con- 
ducted.    Evaluation  fesearch  would  attemot  to  determine 
whether  a  teacher  training  pro'gram  achieved  its  goals. 
Process /product  research  would  attempt  to  determine  which 
practices  are  most  effective  in  ^thi^vtng  a  criterion. 
While  a  substantial*  number' of  teacher  traininp; 
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.^valuation  artudies  hav«  been  conducted,  they  ha^(^  no^  been 
we'll  received.    Very  few  procassVp'roduct  studies  have  been 
con^lucted.    Tho  reason  is, probably  related  to  the  di|-' 
jficulties  in  choosiINg  the  criteria  of  effectiveness  (La^nlec 
&  Floden,  1977).    The  bottom  line  Ar  teacher  trai-ning  is 
student  achievement.    But  just  as  there  are  num^ous 
intervening  processes  and  mediating  variables  between  •* 
teachejr' behaviors  and  student  achievement,  there  are  even 
more  between  teacher  training  and  sfudent  achievement. 

Descriptive  and  improvement  research  are  not  neces- 
-sarily  linearly,  related.    Descriptive  work  can  feed  into 
improvement  research  to  improve  variables  and  measures. 
Improvement  research  has  an  integrity  af  its  own  and  can  , 
•be*  conducted  at  the  pame  time  as  descriptive  research  and 
pan  inform  descriptive  research.*    However,  since  research 
oi\ '"teacher  training  ^^uires  extensive  conceptualization, 
descriptive  research  ought  to  be  emphasized  initially. 
Descriptive  research  can  provide  us  with  an  understanding 
of  the  contexts  of  various  types  of  teacher  training 
programs,  on  the  forces  which  cause^teachers  to  changes- 
some  of  which  may  not  be  related  to  teacher  training  but 
to,  for  exaiuple-,  adult  developmental  phases;  and  informa- 
tion op  what;  teachers  actually  learn  from  teacher  training 
programs,  latter  will  be  extremely  important  for 

criteri^a  setting  anfl  measurement,  as  well  as  program 
improvement.     Improvement  research  must  continue,  however. 
School  boards  ,and  state  legirflators  are  requiriij&^valua- 
tions  of  Inservice  programs;  and  are  demanding  to  know 
•/which  programs  are  effective  in  improving' education. 
•  A  number  of  mettmdologlc^l  lessop^  can  hv  learned 

from  research  on  effective  teaching  which  are  appropriate 
to  research  on  teacher  training..   The  first  concerns  both 


*  An  example  ot  this  woulo  be  a  descriptive  study  of  th? 
phenomenon  called  "teacher  *  efficacy , 'V^a  variable  which  has 
emerged  in  several  process/product  studies  p{  school  level 
chatjge  and  achievement. 


descriptive  anji  Improyempnt  research^  the  last  three  speci- 
fically, process/pibduct,  evaluatfion,  apd  descriptive. research 
^respectively.  *  '   r  ' 

1)    0pllabdrative  iReseAgfah.    Ther,e  has  been 'great* 
emphasis,  Vecently,  on  the  dey^pment  o£  laodels  of 
reseajrqt^' which  involve  practitlohfers' at  every  stage,  'jor^ 
example',  the  Institute  for- Research  on  Teaching  involves 
practicing  teachers  in  all  of  its  project,  and  TikAioff , 
Wara  and  Griffin  (is(79)  are  evaluating  a  model  whi^^bringe 
teachers,  teacheV  trainers  and  Researchers  together^  to 
conduct^ ^aarch.    While  receiving  mach;at;tention,'^8uch  A 
approaches  b Ave  not,  except  for  the  Tikwioff /Ward/ Griffin 
project,  received  much  daacriptive  6r  evaluative  attention. • 
N6netheie88,  verbal  comments  from  both  researchers  ind 
practitioners  g.ive  some  indication  that  collaborative 
research  increases  the  potential' of  useful  findings.    While  a 
all  research*  does  not  call  for»  col  labor  at?lon,  such  models  'ft 
-0ught:  to  be  carefully  explored  and  considered  tor  both  y 
deacriptive  and^improvement  re searchj^n'* teaching  ^fraining/  ^ 

Z)    Process/PxodT^trt  -  ""h^tervenink  Pr^ocesses.    A  m£;Jor 
bre^through  in  tea^^  effectiveness  rc^search  was  the  intro- 
duction of  student  behavior  variables  In  the  process/product 
mqde^li; of  instruction.    In  developing  models  of  effective 
teacher  training,  intervening  variables  should  be  carefully 
consider^,  concejv^ualii^d,  and  measured.    This  will  require 
extensive  conceptualization  since  sucK  intervening  processes 
mudt-&b  loglcflilly  related  to  Instructional  processes- and 
outcpmes;  however,  without  them,'\process/product  research 
In  1 4a Cher  ti^aliilng  H^ll  probably  {)roduce  the  same  rypes 
of  InconpluslvS* findings  whlchwere  broduced  In  the  early 
yeafs  ot  teacher  effectiveness  reseaLih.  .  $ 

3)"  Evaluation  Research  -  Imperementatlon.  Evalua- 
tive research  which  Ignores  process,  either  In  terms  of  the 
dtt]$i.e«  of  Impl^msntatian  of  the  ^rPAfment  or  the  degree  to 
which  other  processes  Inter^t.  with  the  treatment  to  produce 
vaitance  In  resulta,  will  not  produce  particularly  useful 

4So 


respi**.    Therefore.'  teacher  training  evaiuation  researchers 
«ho{jf4- "adapt  and  deyeloR  wode^ls  of  research  which  take  into 
accoiSiri(<8yb'oth  the  implementation  of  treatment,  aftd  other 
instructrfbtja-l  processes.  .  " 

Descriptive  Research  ■  Comparative.    Vfhlle  it  is 
true  that  a  theory  can^e  developed' on  the  basis  of  inten- 
sive observation  of  one  example  of  a  phenomenon,  such  a 
theory  may  be  based  op  certain  anomalie *    Even-  this  would 
be  dcceptsA)!*  SB  long  as  tfie- theory  included  a  discussion 
of  che^spSific  contribution  "of  the  itjomalles.    This  could 
not,  ift  fact,  be  possible  with >n  n  of  one.  Therefore, 
comparatrive  de8ign«.''$ould  be  useful,    tf  one  wished  to 
wi^derstand  t^e  effect  of  a  context  on  the  behavi»r  of  par- 
tlcfl^antB,  It  would  be  desirable 'tc/obaerve. behavior  of  the 
same  Indivj-duals  in  several  cdnte/ts.    If  one  were  to 
'atjalyze  the  effects  of '  the 'lAtrodtiction  of  an  innovation  on 
a  school,  it  wquid  be  .desirabAf  to  observe  a -school  where 
no  Innovation  "is  being  lutroi^iced .    labile  it  is  true  that 
every  researrch  question  doeo  noC  require  a  comparktive 
approach, 'much  de»criptiVe  research  would  benefit  from  a 
somewhat  expanded  and  X^aratiye  framework.^ 

Research  on  teacher  niraininp,  has^its  own  unique 
problemd,  inch  as  the  criteria  issue  and  the  longitudinal 
nature  of  ke-effects  of  training.    Nonetheless,-  lessons 
can  be  leamea"fr6m  Research  in  other  su^ptan^ive  areas, 
the  modt  important  of  which  is  that  rese^ch  vhjSh  leads  to 
conceptualization  aC  the"  initial  stages  Is  essential  to  tl?e 
conduct  of  effective.  Improvement  research, ^and  tio- the 
improvement  of  practice.      •  '    •  i.  '• 
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RESEARCH  ON  TEACHING 
IH  CLASSROOM  ENVtRONMBKTS* 


Waltejr  Doyle  ^ 
North  iMM  State  University  I 


^We^artt.  .  ^Impratapd  by  the  fact  that  most  novlcei 
do  matuige  to  maintain  dlaclplln^T  in  their  dasaes, 
md  thAt  critical  attention  .ia  uauallv  directed 

*  only  to  the  oonat)icuoU*a  failures  of  dlacif  ine, 
but  that  few  acho\ara  aak  how  the  stunt  la  per-  * 
fortoed-  OJax  &  Wax, ,1971   p,  11). 

tangu4i^e  uBage--l.e.,  what  le  aald  on  a  particular 
occ4&l'on,  how  it  is  phrased,  and^  how  It  Is  cooirdi- 
nated  with  nonverbal  signs^^cannot  simply  be  a 
matter  of  free  individual  choice     It  must  Itself 
be  affected  by  subconsciously  internalized  con*^ 
straints  ainiilar  to  grammatical  constraints 
(Guifrperz  &  Hymes,  lw2,  p.  vi) , 


This  paper  contains  a  sumary  of  a  study  of  tHe 
Induction  of  a'tiident  teachers  Into  the  classroom  environ- 
ment and  a  statement  of  {rossible  research  questlpns/  that 
flow  from  invastlgatlons  of  this  nature.    In  the  context 
of  research  on  teacher  education,  jche  Induction  ttjtudy  was 
distinctive  JLn  three  respects.    First,       was  a  study  of 
hpv  teachers  learned  to  neach  In  classrooms  rather  than 
how  they  were  taught  to  teach  by  deliberate,  planned 
Intervention's  ♦    Such  a  fqcus  alaced  specJLal  emphasis  on 
the  natural  processes  of  becoming  a  teacher.    Second,  the 
study  was  basad  on  a  naturalistic  or  qualltat)lve  metho- 
dolo«y#  an  approach  tnat  hijs  attracted  considerable  atten 
tflon  In  recent  years.    Finally,*' the  Inquiry  was  directed 
to  explicating  the  event  structure  of  classrooms  and  to 
building  a  general  conceptual  scheme  for  Interoretlng 
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cl««$rooi)l  phenomena^*    Work  along  th£de  ^llnes^ptomldes  to 
supply  a  touch^needed  theoretical  foundatloir  for  research'  \ 
on  teacher  education.  .  • 


THKe  Induction  Study  * 

'c   ^  ' 
What  fotlowetie  a  brief  •ataamaory  of  the  induction 

atudy  with  particular  attention  to  how  the  study  was  con- 
ducted and  what  ifaa  learned:    For  more  4etalla,  the  reader  ^ 
la ■ referred  to  ,an  ^urticle  appearing  In  the  November- 
Deeeaiber*  1977\  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Teacher  Ed^^^atlon 
(Doyle,  }J977 fi)  and  to  a  chapter  in-  the  1979  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  pf  Education  (ifcyle,  1979)^ 

'\  mm  '  "  X 

The  Induction. study  consisted  of  an  attempt 'to  map,  • 
over  a  three  year  period /'the  way  in  whicK  58  student  ♦ 
teachers  Uarned  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  the  clafsrooo^ 
ettvlronment.    The  58  pases  represented  a  variety  of  subject 
areaa  and  a  full'  range  of  pupil  socioeconomic  and  ability 
levels.    Records  of  observations  consisted  of  descriptions  • 
of  activities  and  sequences  of  events  within  activities 
(e.g.,  tiacher  goes  over  list  of  characteristics  of  narra- 
tive pdetry  listed  on  chalkboard;  teacher-student 'interac- 
tion la  limited  primarily  to  north-west  area  oi  classroom 
in  front  of  teacher;  work  involvement  estimated  at  30%! 
etc.).    Befween  observations,  the  recotlis  were  analyzed  for 
the  general  pattern  of  event8--the  'trajectory'  of  induc- 
tlon--and  for  recurring  Incidents  that 'seemed  to  account 
for  .Ala  pattern. 

,    .Although  I  do  not  consider  myself  an  ethnog^rapher , 
the  method  used  in  this  study  resembled  In  some  respects 
the  ethnographic  and  construccivist  approaches  described  In 
.the  recent  literature  (see,  for  example,  Geortz,  1973; 

'Hymes,  1977;  Lutz  6c  Ramsey.  1974.  Maroon,  1977;  Overholt  & 
t 
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Stallings,  1976;  Wilson,  1977).'  TParallels  occurred  In  at 
least  three*  areas.    First,  the  emphasis  was  on  long**tertn 
observations  using  narratfve  descriptions  rather  than  ore- 
estaipllshed  categoriid#n    Sedond,  an  effort  was  made  to 
asStgti  meaning  to  events  by  reTemnce  to^the  Intrinsic 
properties  of  classroom  settings  rather  than  to  theories  of 
learning  <^r*organl2atloftal  behavior.    The  purpose  <?as  to  * 
-build  a  descriptive  theory  of  classrooms  rather  than  man 
classroom  observations  on  to  exlstltiR  concet>tlons  derived 
froji  psychology  or  soclp]^ogv.  '  Flnallv,  the  analysis  was  . 

*   conducted  with  a  dlslntere^'t>ed  frame  of  mlqd  (I.e.,  an 
emphasis  on  description  ratKier  than  Impro'Vemenjr)  and  an 

'  expectation  of  sUrpris,e.»  Special  attention  was  given  to  ' 
anomalies --events  •that  departed  from  Prc-concentltfns  of  how 
*  .qj^assroofos  should  be<*-a8^  windows  to  &he  a^tructure  af  the 
environment  and  the  tacit  understandings yxeachers  have  of 
cldssroom  p^rocesses.*  <  *    j  .  . 

A  The  analytical  perspective  for  this  study  was  based- 
o^anL  ecological  framework  devoloned  froft  the  works  of 
Kdunin  (19fO),  Gump  '(1969),  and  Wlllcms  (1973) .  According 

^  to  this  v.lew,  behavlpr.  Inclining  thought,  Is  analyzed  as  a 
functional  response  to^^  the  demands  of  a  swclflc  bounded 
environment  .1   The  analysis  of  observational  recordis  was 
accompanied  by  fairly  extensive  reviews  of  research  on 
human  information  processing  and  quantitative' and  qualita- 
tive studies  of  claffsroom  b^havlor^  (Doyle  ,^^9^c  ,^  I978d)  . 

*    "  •  '       ;  1^    ■  ' 

Findings 

.  •{  '    /  . 

With  the  methodology  used  In  this  study,  it  was  noC^ 

possible  to  assign  precise  numerical  values  to  variables  or 

to  t!est  specific  hypotheses  Ip  a  rigorous  manner.    It  wa^ 

possible,  however,  to  map  the  natural  rhythms  of  the  Indue- 

'    tlon  process,  trace  the  ord^v  and  recurrence  (if  events, 

.and  fashion  grounded  explanation  to  account  for  patterns  of 

behavior  In  classroom  environments.    The  major  findings, 

therefore^  tend -4:0  bie  ix\  the  form  "of  a  general  InterdVetlvc 
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iftbctel  from  which  an  integrated  set  of  hjrpothe^es  can  be 

p        ^  At  a  general  leve\,  th^  Induction.  jBtudy  revealed' 
that  teaching  in 'claairooms  Is  •a  challenging  ^taBk  that 
raquires»  Specialized  knowledge  and  skills  timed  *to  the  ^ 

,  particular  delnands  o£  th^  setting  , in  which  teachers  work. 

^  The  study  also  hthted^at  an  eVeh  liitger  domain  of*  cogr.itlve 
o^>tfra€iona  and  overt  aptio^j  s^c^uences  that  must  baVastetred 
for  teachera  to  manage  clas'sroan  envl;K)fiment8  and  Implement 
adtivitles.    Much  of  this  domaia  retoains •unexploked. 
Moreover,  this  spaclaliied  component  of  teecher  competence 
haa.ba^n  only  partially  represented' In  des:riotlons,of' 
taachiJvg^me|fhoda  antPlA  summaries  of  the  results  of 

.  researdh  on  teachingTSffectlVeness.    The^  Induerf on, study 
^Appears  to  have  opened  up  a^rich  and  exciting  arena  for 
ictfjUiryrin  teacher  education.  ^  ^ 

y  What  follows  is  an  attempt,  to  sketcW^in.br'oad  strokes 
whuf  has  been  learned  so* far  about "the  charflJcter  of  the 
claaarooo  et\vtronment'  and  tlie  skills  necessary  to  ,meet  < 
these  demands. 

Ei^vlroTUttantal  Demands .    Teachers  are  assigned  to 

^aaet  with  groups  of  students  for  des(^ated  perlpdsjof  time 
Ind  to  conduct  activities  that  Involve  all  students^  ai^d  ^ 
have  some  educative  Justification.    At  a'pro^lPmate  levels 
the  teacher's  task  engendered  by  th*ls  anfangeraent  Ifr^to  .  A 
secure  the  cooperation  of  students  in  classroom 'actlvi£lea 
(see  Obylsi  1979).  ^Complications  in  galnij^g  cooperatl9n 
arise  from  the  fact  that  students  v^y  l*n  'their  abilities 
to  accoDipiiah  academic  tasks  and  in  their  inclinations  to 
p&rticlpate  in  classroom  activities.    These  complications 
ar^  intensified  because  classroom  groups  convene  regul^arly 
lor  several  months  and  are  thus  affected  by  periodic 
'a))sances  of  Individuals,  the  introduction  of  new  members, 
and. competition  from  other  events  in  the  school  and  the 
conoiunity. 

These  reaH^es  give  ^ise  to  at  least  five  dlsttnc-' 
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tiv^  and  persistent  fealsures  of  the  classroora  environment. 
These  features  have  been  labeled:  muUldlmensionalit3|; 
dlmulcancity,  Immediacy,  uniP«dlctablllty,' and  hlstorv. 
Th^  t^ms  are  designed  to  sufegfest  that  classrooms  ar^ 
crowded  with  people,  activities,  and  interruptions ;^any 
events  ti^Jj<Jf>la^fe  at  the.  same  time;  and  thi^e  Is  little 
time  avallaJ8l%jJ£(ytr  a  teacher  to  reflect  bef6re  acting  or^ 
even  to  anticipate  the  direction  of  eventa,    In  addition, 
bc^cause  ciassroom  groups  meet  for  an  extended  period,  rulee\ 
that  evolve^  l^r  the  behavior  of  participants  and  decisions 
ati^e  poittt  have  consequences  for  subsequent  actions.  It 
would  also  seem  that  these  are  inc^genou**  featuiJfts  of 
classrooms:    if  teachers  met  students  one  at  a  time  and  at 
^h^  studentK  initiative,  the  setting  for^teachinR  would 
contain  few  of  these  elements. 

.         Teacher  decision  making  ;B(hd  acti6n.    The  induction^ 
study  suggested  that  t*ie  complexitv  of  demands  Iti  a  parti- 
cular  classrooi^  and,  hence,  the  Probability  of  securing 
cooperation, .were  influenced  in, part  by  two 'considerations : 
'  (ly  the  character  of  the  aptivity  being  implemented;  and 
(2)  the  actions  of  the  teacher  during  implementation. 
Activities  iTiVolving  complex  and  interdependent  arrange- 
ments of  students  (e.g.,  multiple  groups  vJorking  on 
cooperative  proje^cts)  intensified  multidiraensionality , 
simultaneity,  and  unpredictability.    Teacher •actions  that 
narrowed  the  teacher's  view  of  the 'clas^oom  or  locall?:ed( 
the- teacher's  contact  with  students  (e.g.,  standing  clq^e 
to  a  small  group  of  students  or  working  intensivaly  with  • 
one  student)  Restricted  th^  teacher's  ability  to  monitor 
the  group  and  respond  to  the  immediacy  of  events  (see 
Doyle,  1977b).    Timing  was  an  especially  important  dimen- 
sion  or  teacher  behavior.    Delays  in  becoming  aware  of 
incidenifs  oiMn  intervening  to  stop  potential  disruptions, 
excessive  slowing  down  of  ciassroom  activity,  and  inappro- 
prlate  scheduling  of  attention, to  students  were  associated 
wlta  low'jtevels  of  student  cooperation  (see  also  Kounin, 
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1970).    ■        •        •  ^ 
6  It  became  verjO  clear  dvyring  the  inducf  ion  study  that 

jthere  was  a  string  cognitive  component  to  tHie  skills 
necessary  tojnanage  classroom  activities,  ^ucceasful 
managers  v^e?e*able  to  select  activities  that  had  a  Jiigh 
^probability  of  attracting*  cooperation  of -a  particular  groTip 
of- students.    In  .other  words,  they  used  planning  to  reduce  . 
complexity  (see  Yinger,  1977)".    There  were  also'ifcle  to 
anticipate  ctmsequences  iifd  adjust  tl^e  timing  of  activities 
to  suit  Immediate  circumstances  by  allocating  conscious    .  > 
atten|:ion  to  key  aspects  of' the  emvironmerit..    Thfey  we^e 
able,  for  instance,  to  notice  early  signd  of  potentia;  ^ 
problems  or  disruptions.    Selecting •'Spproprlate  activities 
and  monitoring  events  were,  in  turn,  dependent  on  an  under- 
standing of  possibilities  and  consequfihc^s  in  classrooms.. 
Successful  managfemene,  in  other  words,  was  rooted  in^lass- 
room  knowledge".  .  ^ 


I'mplicatioak- 

—     -      -  "  '  < 

fhe 'results  of  the'  induction  study  have  more  tdSda 
with  how  to  think  about  teacher  education  than  how  tfo 

'conduct  research  In  bhls^area.     In  exploj^ng  specific 
research  proposals,  therefore'.  It  Is  useful  to  felat.e  the 
ptudy  to  some  general  Issues  in  teacher  education.  ^ 
Although  the  study  focused'' on  Induction  sequences  ,*  Impli- 
ca^^lons  of  the  'results  would  seem  to  radiate  across  the 
preservlce  ai^d  lnsei::vice  continuum. 

*.-  *■■]  I         ■  \ 

the  Ends  of  Teachlrtt^  »     .  .    '  -        *"      \  . 

In  most  diacusslqns.  teaching  Is  closely  associated 
with  learning'.    Thus,  the  actions  of  teachers  are  usually 
evaluated  as  Appropriate  or^'lnapproprlate  attempts  to  maxl 
mlze  the- achievement  of  Individual  stfudents.    Thls^vAew  ha 
certainly  clrc'bmscrlbed  common  perceotl-ons  of  the  content 
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of  teacher^ ed^At ton  by  pl&c^pig  particul^rr  emphasis  on^ 
learning  psycholPK'/  (*.»e.  ,  how^  leaning  takes  olace),  \ 
subject  "matter  knov^ledge  (i.e.,  what  is  tp  be  learned/,  and 
teaching  methods  <i.*e.,  how'.to  JASxiW^e  leaning  outcomes), 
hfuch  of  this  kt\owledg«  is  best  aeeij^  as  **sch(i'ma"  i  riowled^c^ 
(Anderson,  1977) »  'that  is,  knowledge  that  somethii g  the 
case.    The  emphaslis,  in  other  word:;,  i8  on  pronosltlonal 
knowledge  about  concepts  and  their  interrelationshijoe 
within  a  semautic  network.    Moreover,  the  tasks  embedded  in 
'tbost  academic  and^tea^^er  education  courses  require 
-Students  to'process  information  In  a  ^'schema"  fashion,  that 
is,>ito  define  the  characteristics  of  vari^ous  comtxinenta  of 
a  kno.wledge  .system.  *  ( 

'Research  on  teaching  in  classi'oom  environments  »' 
suggfests  a  need  ^o  modify  this  Picture  of  the  ends  of 
teaching  ahd,  accordlnf^ly ,  the  content  of  teacher  education. 
From  an  enyixQJimenta^l -pera^^ectrlve.—the  teachfer  *s  task  in  • 
classrooms -is  to  plan  activities  and  secure  the  cooperation 
o/  students  in  these  activities.    To  a^omplish  this 
classroom  task,  teachers  need  "script** 'knowledge  (^?chank  & 
Abelson;  1977),  that  is,  knowledge  of  procedures  or  how 
events  occur  in  a  particular  setting.    Indeed,  one  of  the 
major  challenges  of  learning  to  teach  is  to  translate  know- 
ledge of  subject  matter  (schema)  into  activities  (scripts) 
that  can  be  implemented  in  a  particular  classroom.  Unless 

•  m 

this  translation  can  be  accotSplished,'  muf:h  of  the  knov^edge 
gained  in  courses  cannot  be  used.  #  ♦ 

^   At  the  present  time^^most  of  the  script, B^owledge 
about  teaching  in  cltissrooma^i.e.  .  'theories  of  coo'oera- 
tion--ic<  krlown  only  tacitly  by  skilled  practitdoners*.  " 'It 
is  very  difficult  to  communicate  this  knowledge  to  \ 
beginning  teachers  sirice  few  practitioners  have,  or  even 
need,  an  analytical  understanding  of  what  they  do  in 
classrooms.  ^ There  is,  in  other  .words/  little  need  to  talk 
about  teaching  tfnd  thus  few  teachers/  have  a  language  for 
deeciMblug  wh,at  they  do.    Ih  the  absence  of  declarative 
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knowledge,  preservlce  teachers  are  required  to  learn 
teaching  scripts  exclusively  from  dl'rect  experienci*  with 
the  demands  of  the  clas^foom  environments.    Rali'ance  on 
thl^  method. is  often  costly  for  beginning  teachers,  pupils, 
and  teacher  education. 

■  •■' 

The /approach  being  outlined  here  suggests  ^  need  to 
reassesathe  personallstic  and' individualistic  ideologies 
that  permMte  the  intellectual  foundations  ot  teacher  '  V 
e*4ucation.    In  most  discussions,  the  observed  behavipr  of 
teachers  is  typically  seen  to  result  from'']^rsonal  ''.fvmpe-.   • - 
tence  or  motivation.    Teacheirs,  it  is, often  argued,  teach      ' j 
the  way  they  do  because  they  want  to«    Such  a  view  ignqres 

*     ,  '        »     .  *  --  -  V    ■   ^     ■  "4 " 

.-.i^_th«--subtlre  4:nterdependen««  between  environment  and 

behavior  Itji  claasrooms.    Patterns  of  teacher  behavior  are^  ^ 
the-cumuljitive  results  (ff  a-  continuous  process  c\f  adapting ^ 
to  the  d^lfnands  of  a  complex  environment.  *Tp  understand  this 
hehavfj^t^  it  is^neressary  to  understand  J^^e  setting  "in  ^hich 
It  occurBl '       ^  ,  / 

Teacher, education  students  also  are  admonisHed ^to 
attel^  pipLmarily^to  the  individual  pupil,  %spite  the  f^ict 
7     that  teaching  most  often 'occurs -irt^ groups.    This 'indivi-^        ^  ' 
A  "^dualism^ls  certainly  reinforced  by  learning  models  ^ieri^e^ 
>*  from  laboratory  psychology  ai)d  discipline  techniques  derived 
/  from  clJLnical  and  counseling  psychology,    ^s  a  result,  the  •'  ^ 
classroom  1^'  of  ten  missing  from  disscourse  on  teaching  , 
\  methods <and  discipline  (s?e  Do^le,  1978a).    It  is  not.sur- 
j[)rising  that  telhchers  often  find  their  pxFeparation  trrele- 
y^^S^nt  to  the  tasks  of  teaching  in^  classrooms*. 
<y  In  a  related  manner,  it  l^s  often  maintained  that' 

1  teacher  education  should  be  a  path  to  iiinovadton  in 
I  schooling.    Neojrtijtes,  uncontamj,nated  by  .e^tperience  with 
■    shopworn  methods  that  fail  to  match  our- vision  of  the  ideal 
*     school  expexience,  can  presumably  acquire  readily  the 
^*  ability  to  teach  in  innovative  waye.^  This  emphasis  on 
'    *  innovation  through  te'acher  education  means  that  presetvlce^ 
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teachers  are  often  taught  behaviors  and  methods  that  occur 
with* low  frequency  in  most  classropms.    An  environmental 
perspective  on  teaching  calls  attention  to  ^the  possibility 
that  low  frequeucl^ methods  may  be  very  difficult  to  use  in 
classrooms  and  that  successful  implementation  of  such  methods 
may  well  require  classroom  skills  that  few  beginning  teachers" 
have  acquired.    It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  pre«ervice 
training  in  Innovative  pi;^cedures  will  have^  little  dura- 
bility.   Moree?V«^.  attempts  to  implemenf  such  methods  may 
have  disastrous  consequences  for  beginpitig  teachers  and 
their  pupili^    A  more  reasonable  approach  would  be  to  focus 
on  helping  beginning  teachers  master  the  classroom  and  then 
work  towajf4^extendin^  teaching  skill's  toward  the  use  of 
more  comp^^x  activity  structures.  '  ^ 

The  Coi]^^|lit  and  Strategies  of  Professional  Training 

discussions  6f  the  core  content  of  professional  pre- 
paration usually  focu^  on  the  need  for  training  In  specific 
skills  or  competencies\    Research\_pn  teaching  in  classroom 
environments  can  enhanc^  deliberation  ih  this  area  In  three' 
ways.    First,  results  of  this  research  indicate  a  need  to 
supplement  th^  existing  content  of  training  wi^  skills 
related  spectn!cally  tcf  managJgig  environmental  demands  fnd 
using  teaching  methods  in  classi^oms.    Second,  envirohmental 
rei^arch  has  underscored  the  strong  cognitive  component  in 
teaching  competence.    Beginning  teachers  need  to  acquire 
classroom  knowledge,  that  is,  an  understanding  of  nosaibi- 
lltlies  and  consequences  in  classrooms,  if  they  are  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  dem^jjidd  of  the  environment  an^  be 
able  to  use  teaching  methods..  Finally,  naturalistic 
studies  have  emphasized  the  n^ed  to  help  beginning  teachers 
learn  to  think  about  teaching  in  terms  of  fictivities  rather 
than  Isolated  bits  of  beh&vior  such  as  feedback,  questions, 
or  lectures  (Yinger,  1977)..     Such  behaviors  occur  in  cla^s** 
rooms  as  components  of  coniplex  activity  structures  and^-^not 
as  independent  variables* 
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There  la  llAle  Evidence  that  available  freservlce 
training  methods  provide  adequate  preparation  ;or  teaching 
in  classrooms.    Much  of  the  work  related^to  micf'ateachine/ 
}ias  focused  on  acquisition  of  teaching  skills.    In  a  cferies 
of  carefully  planned  stijdles.  Cooeland  (1975.  1978)  ^found, 
hiq^ever,  that  skills  learnt  in  mlcroteaching  were^sed 
only  if '  condi^tions  in  the  classroom' were  favordble,  that 
is,  when- pupils  were  disposed  to  cooperate  because  of  ^ 
previous  experience  with  the^  teacher  behaViors  in  a  parti- 
cular  setting.    These  studies,  once  again,  call  attejfitlon 
to  the  need  to  study  classroom  effect^  on  teacher'*behavlor . 
MacLeod  and  Mcln tyre  (1977)  have  argued  thdt  mlcroteachlng 
Vas  significant  effectp  on  cognl'tlon  gather  than  only,  overt       '  ' 
performance.    This  cognitive  effect  may 'well  be  the  case, 
but  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  cl^issroom  knbw- 
ledge  can  lie  gf^lned  from  experj.ence  In  a  mlcroteac^hlng  a 
environment,    ^n  some  cases,  training  experiences  may'^n 
Engender  ways  of»  thlnkiog-^Ri^t  arts -Inappropriate  for  ^  ^  - 

learning  to  teach  In  classrooms,    the  widely  recommended 
pi^actice  of  tutoring^ .  although  consistent  with  the  indivi- 
dualistic ideology  of  .teacher  education,  can  shape  a  mode 
of  thinking  about  teaching  In  ways  that  are  dncongruent  ^ 
with  the  demands  of  teaching  In  classrooms.    The  same  can 
be  said  for  many  of  the  philosophical  and  psychological 
models  of* teaching  that  are  taught  as  part  of  the  course 
work  In  teacher  preparation. 

\ 

1 

Inservlce" Interventions 

Finally,  research  on  teaching  In  classroom  envlrOn- 

.  ments  has  implications  for  inservlce  education.    Two  examples 
are  given  to  Illustrate  this  point.    First',  feedback  to 
teachers  Is 'often  given  In  the  form  of  discrete  behaviors  "  ^ 

Isolated  from  activity  structures  and  with  little  ^attention' 

^  to  classroom  tlemands.    Although  teachers  arc  often  able  to 
corf.form  to  the  expllclt^'cJr  Imnllclt  w«:8h«8  of  observers, 
there  Is  reason  to  question  the  value  and  the  long-term 
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consefiuences  of  such  feedback.    It  Is  also  possible  that 
many  of  the  recommended  changes  iiv  classroom  behavior, 
recoOTiaendatlons  that  are  often  based  on  external  models  of 
'adequate  teaching,  can  disrupt  the  delicatle  balance  among 
elements  in  the^a^tivity  structures  of  a  particular  class- 
room,   A  teacher"  8  location,  fof  instance,  may  play  a  key 
role  in  maintaining  cooperation  In  activities.    Changing  . 
thfs  location  can  interfere  with  teachiftg  success.  Second, 
efforts  to  chang!|>vcurriculum  must  be  seen  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  classroom.    At  an  ^operational  level,  a  change 
in  curriculiun  means  a  change  in  activities.    Since  many  ' 
innovations  are  not  designed  on  t,he  basis  of  classroom  know- 
ledge, many  of  the  activities  associated  with  innovations 
may  be  difficult  to  use.  Teacher  resistance  to  change  may 
often  be  realistic  (Doyle  &  Ponder,  1977-78), 


Areas  of  Needed.  Research 

Several  research  questions  have  bejen  yais^^^-irrthe 
preceding  Review  of  implications  of  research  on  teaching 
in  classroom  environments.    Many  of  these  questions  can  be 
brgranized  into  two  main  categories  of  needed  inquiry: 
(1)  research  on  classroom  knowledge;  and  (2)  research  on 
ways  o.f  t«ac!  ing  classroom  understandings  to  beginning 
teachers.    In  the  following  paragraphs,  these  areas  are 
discussed  briefly  and  suggestions  are  made  about  how  this" 
research  Aight  be  conducted., 

Research  on  Classroom  KnowledRe  ^ 

Although  a  beginning  has  been  made  (Doyle,  1977a,  1979), 
substantial  effort  needs  to  be  foc4ised  on  explicating  the 
script  knowledge  necessary  to  teach  in  classrooms.    Research  i 
might  be  directed,  for  example,  to  describing* the -large 
number  of^ important  scripts  that  operate  in  establishing 
cl.^.ssroom  structures  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
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(Evertaon  &  Anderson,  1978;  Anderson  &  Evertsoh,  1978). 
Specific  attention  might  be  given  to  the  delayed-action 
script  and  its  consequences,  a  phenomenon  that  wa?  especi- 
ally evident  in  the  induction  study  described  in  thitf  jpaper'. 
Finally,  naturalistic  studies  of  teacher  planning  (Yinger, 
1977)  can  provide  insight  into  rhe  script  knowledge  of 
experienced,  teachers  and  howjf  they  use  this  knowledge  in  |^ 
selecting' classroom  activities. 

A  fcsearch  problem  of  this* nature  lends  itself  to 
process  studies  of  the' classroom  environment.    Given  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  about  classroom  scrlpxs,  initial 
strudifis  will  probably  require  long-term  naturalistic  obser- 
*  vations  using  narrative  descriptions.    Such  studies  must  be 
InteVpfeted  with  a  view  to  the  natural  rhythms  of  the  school 
year',    ^As  a  broad  understanding  of  the  classroom  emerges, 
studies  ca\%  become  progressively  more  focused.    It  will  be 
.eventually  possible,  in  other  words,  to  ask  very  specific 
questions  about  a  particular  script  and  devise  systematic 
observaticnal  procedures  fltnd  carefully  controlled  studies 

>  to  refine  knowledge  about  the  way  the  script  operate* ^ in 
classrooms.   '(For  a  methodological  perspective  that  combines 
long^'-term  naturalistic  observation  with  controlled  laboratory 
studies,  see  Tinbergen.  1972.) 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  empirical  studies 
of  classroom  knowledge  must  'e  accompanied  by  rigorous^ 
conceptual  analysii  amd  theory  construction.*  integt^ted 
conceptual  frameworks  do  nor  emerge  automatically  from 
piles  of  data.    Without  an  understanding  based  on  conceptual 
analysis.  t?tie  Information  gained  from  research  on' teaching  / 
in  classroom  environments  wilp be  of  little  use  in  asking 
research  questions,,  pUnning  te'acher  education  experiences, 
or  teachlngfin  cl/issrooms  ^ 

Research  on Veac'ninyi  Classroom  UnderstandinRS  ^  ^ 

V     As  declai.'ative  knowledge  about  classrooms  is 

>  increased,  it  is  necessary  to  devise  ways  of  translating 
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thi«  knowledge  into  contentVor  teacher  education.  The 
preeeur€5./4Eor  legiclmacy  in  colleges  and  unlversitijes 
reqtilree  that  knowledge  in  teacher  education  /exist  in  con- 
^ventional  achblarly  modes  auch  as  books  and  articles. 
Since  most  classroom  knowledge  Itf  now  acquired  by  accid^t 
during  student  t^chlng,  this  codified,  version  should*  be  of 
Bcme  help.    There  Is  a  danger,  however,  that  classroom  know- 
'  ledge  gained' from  text-^ooks  will  become  solely  ijtiructural 
rather' than  procedural*  that  is,  knowledge  that  rather  (than 
knowledge  how.    Techniques  need  to  be  developed,  therefore, 
-  to^  teaching  an  understanding  of  classrooms,  that  ls»  a 

generative  system«^whi6h  beginning  teachers  can  use  to  Inter- 
\  pret  unencountered  Instances  of  classroom  ifcrtpts.  There 
is  j|vidence  h}  suggest  that  tei|ching  for  understanding  is  ^ 
not  easily  accomplished  in  schools  (Doyle,  1978b).  This 
.tftaa  will  require  careful  and  imaginative  planning. 

Products  In  thlii  area  could  fake  the  form  of  visual 
displays  of  various  classlroaxa  scripts  to  illustrate  verbal 
odeftcriptlons  and  conceptual  frameworks.    Procedure*  could 
also.. be -developed  to  hav<^  students*  learn  to  identify  scripts 
In  recorded  and  live  situations.    Wagner  (1973)  has  already 
'demonstrated  th^  effectiveness  of  discrimination  training 
to  help  preservlce  teachers  rec6gni2e  instances  of  a  ^ 
teaching  skill,    It  is  also  possible  to  devise  laboratory 
exercises  designe*^not  to  teach  specif  ic"*  skljlls  but  to  have 
student s/experience  the  demands^ of  the  classiroom  environment 
Exercises  involving  divided  attention,  if  made  relevant  to 
cJ.as8room  pWomena,  might  9^  useful  in  helping  teachers 
learn  the  cognitive  operations  necessary  for  overlap 
(Schuwn,  1971).    In  my  own  work,  I  have,  for  the  pfl«t: 
several  years,  required  preservlce  teachers  to  teach  a 
brief  lesson  during  which  tl^eir  behavior  is  restricted  to 
questions  only.    Although  a  formal  evaluation  of  the  effects 
of  this  procedure  has  not  been  conducted,  it  would  seem  to 
give  teachers  a)j  experience  with  the  multiplicity,  simul- 
taneity, immediacy,  >and 'unpredict/ablllty  o^  the  classroom 
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environment. 

;    In  th%  final  analydi^s,  classroom  knowledge  can  only 
Rallied  by  ext>arlence  as. 4  teacher  in  the  claseroom 
^  etn^roiment.  '  Reaearch  i«  needed,  therefore,  on  the  .complex 
"  }>rooeaiea''of  learning  to  be  a  teacher  in 'the  claesroom.  My 
om  experianoe  in  etudying  lifduction  suggeata  that  the  feed- 
back beginning  tbachare  Wceive  ia  very  important  in  helping 
them  acquire*  claaaroom  kq<Lledge,    Such  feedback  needa^o  be 
kayed  .to  the  demands  ^f  efie  claaarcom  enVlronmen»\    That  ia. 
^feedback  muat  be  baaed  on  claaaroom  knowledge.    Itv addition, 
there  ia  a  clear  po^aibility  of  developmental  proceaaea 
ttivolvad  in  learning  to  ba  a  teacher.    Teaching  ia  an  adult 
ro:^e  in'aociety.and  the  tranaition  to  adult  etatipa  la  often- 
too.ab^pt  for  mahy  undergraduate  a.    SucK  eandidatea  are 
eapecially  vulnerable  to  the  preaaurea  pupils  drtate  for 
t^chaAra  and  have  a  diffiAilt  tithe  learning  the  claaaroom 
etjvirotitnent . 


Concluajon 


Some  may  'argue  that  tha  emphasia  on  elaaarooma  in 
thia  eaaay  ia  reactionary  and  mlaguided.    I  cannot  agree, 
elaaarooma  have  been  with.ua  for  many  decades  and  peraiat 
aa  a  form  of  organizing  instruction  deapiU,  regular  con- 
demnations and  a  flood  of  alternative  schemea.    A  more 
fruitful  approach  would  be  to' work  toward  understanding 
elaaarooma  ao  they  can  be  uaed  humanely  and  effectively. 
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EATING  HUMBLt  PIE:    NOTES  ON  METH0BOJ.0GY 
IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION  RESEARCH*. 


■  H.  D.  Schalock  .'^ 
Teaching  Research  Division 
Oregon .State  System  of  HlgKer  Education 


Research  on  teacher  educa^n  should  be  a  diverse  and 
ttany*£aceted  enterprise*    It  shoul'di chart  the  characteris- 
tics of  those  who  enter  teadher  preparation  programs,  and 
those  who  survive  tjy  enter  teaching;  it  should  study  the 
reXatlonsliip  belween  characterlittica  at  poirtt  of^gpry  to 
a  prograa,  or  point      exit,  And  subsequent  success  of  prac-* 
tice;  it  should  focus  on  the  interaction  of  program  entry 
oW«ct«rl.tlcs.  tdt  nature  of  preparation  programs,  and 
subseque&t  success  in  practice;  it  should  l^e  searching  much 
more  than  it  has  for  the  relationship  between  knowledge  or 
skill  mastery  and  subsequent  succees^^Ji  practice;  it  should 
be, searching  for  early  indicators  of  competence  as  a  teach- 
er, and  studying  the  extent 'to^^ich  these  are  effective  as 
predictors  of  success  in  first,  third  or  fifth  year  teach- 
Ingi  it  should  be  inve'stigating  the  relationship  between  th£ 
natur/i  of  S^eld  placements  in  preparation  programs,  subse- 
<toent  job  placements,  and  subsequent  performance  in  those 
'Job  placements.    It  should  even,  be  investigating  the  matter 
of  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  alternative  prepara- 
tion programs. 

A  basic  assumption  of  which  the  present  paper  Is 
based  is  that  if  research  in  teacher  education  is  to  be 
this  ^Iverse  and  many-faceted,  the' methodology  needed  for 
its  su^ort  must  be  equally  diverse  and  many-faceted. 

Pqr  purposes  of  the  conference.  I  wan^  to  argue  the 
position  that  reseai'ch  on  teacher  education  has  not  been 
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thj.a  far^^nglngr ,^  and  that  at  present,  we  do  not  have  the 
methodology  that  enables  ft  to  be  so.    After  completing  a 
res/iew  of-the  research  literature  pertaining  to  teacher 
selection  (Schalock,  1979),  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  know 
very  little  about  any  of  the  items  mentioned  above,  and  what 
is  more,  we  do  not  even  have  good  hypotheses  about  them.  We 
clearly  do  not  ftave, "up  and  running"  research  designs  or 
c^^asurement  sysrtems  needed  to' get  good  information  about 
them.    A  case  in  point  is  the  .essential  absence  of  tested 
methodology  ^hat  can  be  u&eJ  by  teacher  education  institu-' 
tlons  in  responding  to  the  NCATE  requirement  for  evaluative 
1  i  owup  studies  o£  graduates  of 'teacher  preparation  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  come  to  the  opinion  that  we  have  a  very  lim- 
ited knowledge  base  about  teacher  education  per  &e,  and 
that  we  are  essentially  withouj:  tradition  when  it  comes  to 
teacher  education  research.    I  read  that  Peck  and  Tucker 
(197J)  ,  and  thosd'^^ho  have  reviewed  the  literature  before 
them  (for  example,  Cy$hert  &  Spaigts  (1964);  Denemark  L 
MacDonald  (1967)),  hold  a  similar  view.  * 

This  is  not  ta  say  that  teacher  education  is  without 
a  researcrt  base.     In  faft.  t't  draws  upon  a  number  of  re- 
search bases,  but  these  tiistorically  hav^  come  from  the 
^disciplines  of  biology,  psychology,  and  anthropology.  Vlith- 
in  recent  years,  educational  researchers  have  behun  to 
"^establish  a  knowledjie  base  that  pertains  directly  to  teach- 
ing, but  as  yet  ver^  little  information  that  informs  dfeci- 
clsions  hy  teacher  educators  about  teachgr  education  has 
come  from  research  on  teacher 'education.    It  is  ray  hope 
that  this  conference  will  lead  to  steps  that  in  time  will 
change  this  indefensible  state  of  affriirs. 

In  order  for  such  steps  to  occur,  agreement  raust  be 
reached  on  the. substantive  issues  in  teacher  education  tAau 
need  to  be  addressed  through  research.    A  large  share  of  theV 
conference  is  devoted  to  this  purnose.    Once  a  focus  of 
inquiry  has  been  e8tablt|hed . 'however ,  questions  of  raetho- 
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dpl(Sgy\codte8  into  play.  (In  practice?  of  course,  the  re-A  T 
verse  is  often  true;  that  is,  the  availability  of  methodo- 
logy^often  shapes  the  research  .questions  asked.)    The  intept 

^of  my  remarks  is  to  sensitize  conference  participant,  to 
major  issues  of  methodology  that  need  to  be, at^dreased  in 
planning  research  in  t^  area  of  teacher  eciucation  and  to 
provide  some  "conceptual  handleii^'  for  dealing  with  them. 
•    My  remarks  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 

^methodological  issues  facing  researchers^in  teacher  educa- 
tion are  infinitely  more  complex  than  was  once  imagined, 
andr  that,  at  present  we  do  not  have  e'ither  the  concepts  or 
the  methods  needed  to  Implement  a  full-scale  program*  of  re- 
search in  all  areas  mentioned^in  the  ^penlng  paragraph.  )i 
this  assumption  is  research  on  stibsj^antive  isBue^  -will 

need  to  be  paralleled  by  research  on  tti^ho^logy. , 


Distinguishing  Between  Research  on  Teacher  ' 
Education  and  Research  on  Teacher  Effectiveness 

 ^  ^  E  *  

Just  as  research  on  learning  Is  not  research  on,  jj'  " 
teaching,  research  on  teaching  is  notlresearch  on  teacher 
education.    Research  on  teaching  cc^tributes  importantly  to 
the  substance  or  content  of  teacher  education,,  but  it  does  • 
not  deal  with  the  prediction  of  teacher  effectiveness 
(teacher  selectio^;  it  does  not  deal  wiwh  program  effec- 
.tivenesB;  it  does'not  deal  with  the  interaction  of  program 
characteristics  and  the ^characteristics  of  students  prepar- 
ing to  become  teachers ;  >^nd  It  does  not  deal  w'ith  the  prag- 
matic and  increasingly  political  matter  of  costs  and  bene- 
fits associated  with  alternative  preparation  programs,' 

To  some,  research  on  teacher  education  may  not  l)e  as 
glamorous  or  exciting  as  research  on  teaching  and  learning, 
but  it  is  research  that  is  no  less  important^  Enormous 
sums  of  public  and  private  funds  are  directed  to  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  each  ve^,  and  reminiscent  of  thp  clrcum- 


stance  the  teachinp,*  pro£tjbblori*«f aced  a  decade  or  so  ago 
(USOE.  1970).^  teacher  educators*  at  this  point  would  be  hard 

^pr«8sed  to  bui^d  a  convincing  case  .that  t;eacher  educati^rt  ' 
programs  '*make  a  difference."'  More  importantly »  tea^cW 

,  education  programs  are  thje' filters  through  which  person?* 
enter  the  schools  aa  feachers , .and  the  social  obligation 
that,  accompanies  reioommeftdation  for  certification  demands 
that  those  who  aije  recommending  be  sure  of^  thdlr  recommenda- 
tion.    I  doubt,  that  many 'teacher  educ^^ors  now  bplieve  they 
are  able  to  accurately* pre4ict  at  potnt  of  exit  from  a 
.teacher  preparatiojt  program  who>ts  goinj^,  to  be  eff^tive  as 
!    a  teacher  and  \Jho  is  not--let  &lone  why  that  will  be  so. 

;  Refiearc*ii  on  teaching  is  impdrtant  to  teacher  educa- 
tion, but  research  on  teacher  education  is  important  to  the 
public  trust.     It  also  is  Important  to  thildren  and  yputk, 
for  what  we  know  about  the'  preparation  and  selection  if£ 
teachers  in-tshe  long  run  affects  JChs  aualUy  of  education 


that  students  receive. 

.  \\  ■  • '  ■  ■ 

.  Alternative  Foci  for  Teacher  Education  Research 


s 


In- a  recent  volumfl  of  the  Natliyial  Society  for  the 
StJdy  of  Education,  Jllchard  Turner  (1975)  proposed  a  frame- 
work for  organizing  research  or\^  teacher  education  that  ap- 
pears to  have  considerable  utility,    The  framework  is' organ 
Ized  around  stages  in  th4  jbrof essional  life  of  *  teacher 
\  and  calls  for  research  to  be  done  on  the  tSKarrsltion  between 
stages..    The  four  stages  he  deals  with'^e  selection,  train 
ing,  placement,  and  job  performance,  with  worK  success  in 
job  performan,ce  being  the  important  critericyn.    Turner  used 
the  following  schematic  to  depict  the'foci  for  research 
that  are  highiighted  by  the  frauiework.    The  brackets  ex- 
tended across  the  bottom  of  the  schematic  have. been  .i^erte 
to  depict  the  moderating  or  Interaction  effects  betwe^-tl^ 
first  three  sets  o*"  variables  and  work  succr^ss.  * 

er|c        '    •  5i{>  '  \ 
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Selection  Training   .         Placeijnent         Work  Succeas 
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^      ^  Turner's  framework  has  to  be  viewed  in  light  of  his 

underlying  assumption  that  ''The  aim  of  research  in  teacher 
^      education  is  to  optimiae  that  portion ^of  teacher  work  suc- 
cess INl^rlbutable  to  oeacher  preparation*'  (p.  87).  In 
^^enej^alj  I  concur  with  this  assumption,  though"!  would  fid4 
the  political  reality  ,of  having  to  pursue  this  aitp  withj.n 
the  framework  of  cost-^beneflt  considerations.  ^ 

Turner  doeiTnot  aVgue  that  all  of  the  relationships 
identified  in  the  schem«f(iic  arV  equally  Importtant'as  foci 
for  research,  ^ough  sll  are  possible  and  all  are  important. 
.  He  also  recognises  that  one  of  the  greale^t  handlcap#  to 
strong  programs  of  research  in  teacher  edi^uion  is  the 
problem  of  defensible  ctiteria  of  work  success,  but  this  is 
an  issue  that  has^  had  to  be  .faced  ii^  researx:h  on  teacher 
effectiveness  so  it  i^  not, unique.    Turner  was  abl^e  to  find 
studlre«*<done  Iarg«^]^  by  doctoral  students}  that  pertained 
xto  each  of  the  research  ^foci  suggested  by  his  framework,  but 
in  keeping  %;ith  the  view  being  advanced  here  he  concluded 
.h^-s' revle.4  by  saying:  '  < 

■      ,  ^.  ■  • .  - 

In  spite  of  recant,  Improvements  In  research  In  the 
field,  the  amount  of  dependable  information  avail- 
able compared  to  the- amount  nueded  to  formulate 
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more  effebtlve^  p4:>llcie6  a%d  pracNSlces  of  teacher, 
education  1b  m'lnlscule.  (p.  107)  ^* 

So  far  as*  I  can  determine,  nothing  has  ilyanged  In  the  four  ' 

years  since  the  publication  of  Turner's  chapter  to  alter 

this  conclusion,  including  th%  completion  of  the  Beginning 

teacher  Evaluation  Study  (Fisher,  ^^^bey,  Marliave,'  Cahen, 

Dishaw,  Moore  &  Berlin^  1978)'  that  was  designed  expressly 

to  Inform  policies  and  practices  in  teacher  education.  t 

The  Interaction  Between  FQrcus  and  Mjethod 

It  is  stating  the 'Obvious  toisay  that  the  focus*  <>£  a  j 
research  study  determines  tS  a  larra^extent  the  tljftture  of 


the  design  and  methodology  to  te  <foployed-  in  carrying  jout  /  5 

the  study,  but  when  preparing  d)  paper  on  metshodology,  the 
strength  of  this  connectloi^  needs  to  be  fully  understood. 
^-  Using  Turner's  frailbework  as,  a  poln^  iff  reference,  r^s^earch        ^  . 
X     focuHig  on  the  relationship  between  charactBrlstlcs  of 
studentsbivt^erlng  a  teacher  preparation  program  and  their 
subsequent  eMeStHo^^ess  as  teachers  will  take  a  very  difr 
ferent  form  and  lltvolve  ^different  sets  of  variables 

than  will  research  fiicusing  on  the  relationship  between 
training  and  Job  placement.    The  strength  of  the  connection 
between  focus  andf  method  is  eventnore  notable  wh^n  ^con- 
trasting research  on  the  coTtfts  and  benefits  associated  v;ith    «  \ 
alternative  preparation  proirfiuns  with  the  focf  suggested  In  ' 
Turner scheme.  >  L 

Ther  not-so-'Obvlous  point  that  needs  to  be  made  about 
the  connectedness  between  focu^s  a^d  method  is  the  point  made 
in  the  introduction  to  the  paper:    we  do  not  now  have  .well 
estfiblished  methodology  to  support  much  of  the  research  that 
needs  to  be  done  In  teacher  educatloiSi^.    ^Is^ls  especially 
the  c^S'S  with  respect  to. measurement  eystems  and  the  concep 
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not  altogether  without  method,  so  research  of  one  form  or 
another  protfajjiy  can  take  pla^e  around  rany  of  the  foci  that 
have  been  mentioned.    The  point  that  iteeds  to  be  understoqd, 
however,  is  that*  from  a  met\iodologlcal  point  of  view,  much 
of  this  research  will  J>e  relatively  primitive,  aha  as  a 
consequence  we  should  not  expecr  too  mufh'  by  Way  of  results 
from  it  too  soon.    Fot  ,the  imrediate  future,  research  in 
t«acher  educatlcjn  probably  should  be;  as  much  concerned,  with 
th^  development  of  good  constructs  and  methodology  as  It  is 
Wi^h  establishing  cra|)irically  verified* relation/jHips  (for  an 
extene^ion  of  this  argument,  see  Schalodk,  1975,  p.  18-*22) . 


,  •  '      The  Effect  of  Context  and  Time 

'  One  of  the  most  'Impoiftant  contributions  of  research 
"on  teacher '•^ff^ctiveneas  to  research  on  teacher  education  \ 
is  the  consistent  flndinR^that  the  effectiveness  of  a  teach- 
er 'is  always  time -dependent  and  context -specific.  Learning 
on  the  part  of  students  is  clearly  related  to  time  allocated 
to  learning  (Bloom,  1976;  Block  &  Burns,  1976;- Rosenshine  & 
Berliner,  1978;  Fisher,  «t  alv  ,  1978)  and  thja  behavior  of  » 
teathers  that  facilitate  learning  clearly  varies  from  grade, 
level  to  grade  level  and  from  subject  to  subject  within 
grade  level  (Brophy  &  EvertsoA,  1976;  Medley,  197ji|;;  Fisher, 
et  al . ,  1978) .    Having  these  data  as  a  base  on  which  to 
build  teacher  education  research,  especially  teacher  educa- 
tion research  involving  criteria  of  work  succecss,  doesn't 
make  such  research  easier,  but  it  does  protect  against  as- 
sumptions,  about  the  nature  of  teaching^f fectiveness  that  ^ 
are  too  silkg)llstic  and,  thuu,  against  the  use  of  methods  or 
designs  that  are  inappropriate  to  research  involving  mea- 
sures of  teacher  effectiveness. 

Context  and  time  enter  research  on  teacher  education 
in  a  number  of  other  important  ways .    Both  need  to  be  con- 
sidered, fot  example^  in  investigating  the  relationship 
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b^ween  selection  variables^  and  training /effects ,  or  any  re- 
search involving  placement  effects.  also  Tieeds  to 
enter  tfie  picture  in  research  on  program  effectiveness,  or 
In  the  study  of  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  alterna- 
tive program  desA'^ns.     It  may  well  be,  for  example,  tfist 
program  effects  are  short-lived;  thit  is,. they  are  reflected 
in  the  performance  of  first  year  teachers  but  not  third  or 
fiflth  year  teachers.    On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that 
program  effects  are  qumwlative;  that  is,  they  not  only  are 
reflected  im  the  performance  of^  first  yeffr  teachers  but  pro- 
ject a  pSttern  of  excellence  or  mediocrity  that  becomes  more 
pronounced  with  time.  , 

T^ese  are  impoiilltant  conf idel^ation8  and  cal|^  fcr  di-  ^ 
tnensions  of  context  and  time  to  be  treated  as  critical 
variables  in  teacher  education'  research.    A  recent  paper 
by  Doyle  (1978)  and  work  underway  at  the  Far  West  Laboratory 
in  the  development  of  instructional  theory  from  an  "ecolo- 
gical" point  of  view  (Tikunoff  &  Ward,  1978)  point  the  way 
toward  understanding  why  dimensions  of  context  -and  time  need 
to  be  incorporated  into  research  on  teacher  education,  as 
well  as  how 'this  mightf  be  done. 


The  DomJLnance  of  Interaction  Ff?ect8  anci^^ 
the  Likelihood  of  Curvlline^x  Relationships 


In  designing  research  stiidies  in  teacher  education,  ^ 
and  especially  in  analyzing  data  coming  from  these  studies  . 
allowance  must  be  made  ror'strorg  interaction  effects  and 
the  likelihood  of  curvilifiear  relationships  an^ong  the  vari- 
ables studied.    Selection  variables  interact  v^lth  training 
variables;  both  probably ' interact  with  placement  variables; 
and  all  three  interact  with  measures  of  work  sucsess.  ^ikrfek^ 
over,  different  measures  taken  at  each  of  these JTj^cal  pcAxxts 
are  likely  to^have  patterns  of  relationship  that^are  l,^on- 
pistent  and  anytf^ng  but  linear.    For  exam  IS,  while  a' cur-  ^ 
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vlllnear  relationship,  appears, to  exist  between  measures  of  * 
academic  ability  ind  measures  of  teaching  effectiveness,  the 
curve  looks  i^omevhat  different  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers.    Interaction  effects  can  also  be  expected  between 
the  socioeconomic  background  of  teachers  (or  teacher  prefer** 
ence  as  to  grade  leveV  atywhich  to  teach>,  job  placement 
characteristics  and  success  In  teaching.    Still  another 
interaction  that  is  likely  to  confound  research  on  teacher 
education  that  involves  measures  of  work  success  in  the  in<- 
teractlon  that  ffccurs  between  various  measures  of  work  8uc«> 
'  cesii.  for  example,  a  supervisor's  judgment  of  adequacy  as 
to  Job  performance,  measures  of  student  time  on^task,  and 
mea'suree^of  learning  gain.    There  is  no  assurance  of  any 
relationship  between  the  first  and  the  letter  two  measures, 
and  when  data  are  taken  on  individual  students  In  classrooms 
the^  rela^rionship  between  the  latter  two  Iheasures  tends  to, be 
wipak  (Fisher,  et  al.  ,  1978). 

^        -Again,  while  the&^realities- do  not  prevent  researcl\ 
'  in  teacher  educatiori  from  progressing,  they  do  not  make  it 
easier  /  ^As  in  th^j  case  ^f  the  effect  of  context  and  time, 
they  do  protect  teacher  education  Researchers  from  pro- 
^  gressing  on  assumptions  that  are  too  simple  and  from  using^^ 
designs  and  methodology  t\\at  do  nt)t  accommodate  the  com**** 
plexities  with  which  teacher  education  research  must  deal. 
Turner  (1975)  recognized^  the  Imoact  of  fhese  realities  when 
he  spok&  to  the  role  of  'Moderator  variables'*  in  keacher 
education  research  generally.  * 

In  alt  probability,  teacher  education  is  a  field 
In  whiqit  many  variables  are  moderators.  '  Because 
unidentified  moderators  twist,  weaken,  or  oblit- 
erate lineiir  relationships  between  variables, 
and  aince  the  dominant  research  methods  anti\:ipate 
linear'  relationships ,  research  progress  In  the 
field  might  tffe  anticipated  to  proceed  slowly  un- 
til the  major  moderating?  variables  are  Identified, 
(p.  89) 
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ImpXijBations  foy  MethodoloF.y 


Rti^grtl^lng  that  methodological  conaiderattonrf  Ire 
tied  alvaya  jfo  the  focua      a  particular  research  study,  it 
±B  hard  to ^^araliza "about 'tDctho4p logy,  but  the  previous* 
cotanenta  help  putT,  in.perspetftiv'e  a  growing  uneasiness  ot^ 
the  part  o£  those  who  are  doing  research  on  teaching,  or 
^  the  effects  of  schooling ;^generally,  with  the  research  p^^-^ 
.    dlgma  tl^t  have  been  ki  use  for  the  past  several  decades' 
(Shulnwto  &  Lanier,  1^77;  Fis^r  &  Berliner,  1977;  Berliner, 
197^).    "iht^re  is  a  afowiniJ  awareness  of  the  limitations 
inherent  ixt  large  swple,  crcsa^sect/ional  studies  that 
aggregate  Effects,  to  class  or  achoalmaans.    There , also  is 
a  growing "awareness  of  the  limitatiofts  of  looking  for  treat- 
ment efflcts  of  single  varybles  within  the  school  setting! 
even  when  |hese  'Variab;U8*'  are  conceived  as  broadly  as  f 
tJacher  or  (Curriculum  effects.    Theifie  also  is  growing 
at^areness  of  tlhe  limitations,  inherent  In  looking  at  single  ^ 
outcome  or  depandent  measures,  especially  when  the  focus  of 
a  research  study  is  on  ffomething  as  complex  ks  the  conse- 
quences of  clas'fcroom  initnJtc^ion  or  spooling  on  children's 
attitudes  and  achievement  ^ 

Finally,  there  is  jst  growing  awareness  fhat  looking 
only  at  teacher  and)  student  behityife  in  studies  of  teachyig 
and  teacher  education  is  not  enough,.    Attention  also  needs  ^ 
to  be  focused  on  the  intentions  of  teachers  and  students 
tFenstermacher,'i978) ,  the  decision  m«(king  of  teachers  and 
^^itudents  '(Shulmaft  &  Elsteiu,  1975;  Shavelson,  1976)  and 
^  ^.the  context  in  Which  behavior.  Intentions  and  decisions  ' 
pccur  (Dreeban»  1978).  '  i 

V  Collectively,  these  factors  are  pointing  to  research' 

designs  and  methodologies  in  future  studies  of  teachinjg  and 
school  effects,  and  1  presume  future  studies  of  teacher  ed* 
ucation^  that  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  past. 
Projections  of  any  kind  are  filled  with  risk,  and  stand  to 
mislead  as  well  as  inform,  but  1  foresee  research  in  teacher 
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education  needing  to  reflect ^he  following^  characterlstlca 
If  it  ia  to  advance  our  understanding  appreciably. 

Desipi.    Increaaing  use  of  longitudinal  deaigna, 
coupled  with  a  "caae  history"  or  ••extreme  case"  or  ^•clfni- 
cal"  or  ••«thnographic^^  orientation  to  data  collection  and 
analysis.    Single  aubjlct  designs  (Kratochwill,  197B)  may 
come  into'^play,  but  if  they  do  I  would  expect  thero  to  be 
supplemented  by  design  and  analysis  considerations  that 
strive  towards  generalizability  of  flndinga.    Since  research 
in  teacher  education  at  this  point  in  time  needs  to  be  as 
much  concerned' with  construct  deveXopment  and  delineation  as 
it  Is  the  verification  of  empirical  relationships,  I  would 
expect  descriptive  or  hypothesis  gener^lng  designs  to^pre** 
dominate  over  hypothesis  testing  desifeis  in  thcf  immediate  * 
future.    Experimental  designs  will  still  be  needed  and  em-/ 
ployed,  but  only  after  constructs  are  reasonably  well  de- 
lineated and* hypotheses  reasonably  well  formulated,  What- 
ever  purpose  a  design  is  t^i^  serve,  It  will  need  to  allow 
for  the  influence  of  context  and  time,  and  the  Interlaction 
of  variables  that  both  imply.  ^, 

MeasurCTient.    riultiple  merfsures  of  any  construct 
under  Investi^tion  vlll  be  the  order  of  the  day,  but  par- 
ticularly so^'with  constructs  serving  as  dependent  variables. 
ThisHs.  In  keeping  with  the  Campbell  and  Fiske  plea  nearly 
twenty  yearai  ago  (1959)  for  the  '•trl'angulation"^  of  measures 
of  constructs  that  are  not  yet  well  defined.    Table  1  Il- 
lustrates variables  that  are  likely  to  figure  most  promi- 
nently in  research  on  teacher  education.  , 

Analysis.    Strategies  of  data  analysis  are  more  dif- 
ficult to.  project,  fortthey  depend  heavily  on  design  deci-  ' 
sions.    To  .the  extent  that  s.tudies  employ  large  sample, 
cross-sectional  designs,  analysea,  are  likely  to  take  the 
form  of  those  employed  in  the  Beginning  T|acher  Evaluation 
Study  or  in  the  experimental  study  by  Anderson,  Evejrtson 
and  Brophy  (197^)  «f  effective  teaching  in  first  grade 
reading  ^jroups.    Generally  speaking,  these  researchers 
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.  TABU  I 

y<rl«bl««  (Milng  Coti9\^f^  by  Orij^  TMcNtr  (»r«par«tlfo  lft$t|tvtJons 
•i  CssantUI  In  RaiMrdi  on  TMdvvr  S« (action  «nd  Taaohtr  Ef  Itctl^Ms 


Olwinflon^  of  I^char  £ff»ct(vin»t^  to  b^  Aaus^d 

•  Xhm  ability  to  ptiorm  ttia  fuACtlorts  raquir^d  of  tt»#  job  hold 

•  l««aar«hlp  ratpoAf IbMltlft  arluaad  tfi  fh$  tofiool  tad  dUtrlet  i 

•  ^doAt^*  parooptlon  of  •  t«#c^»ri»  clatarooii  o  •  oontioct  In  «Mcf)  to  Itorfi  . 
«  Th#  civility  of  •  tMOtiorU  clMtrooM  9«  •  oofittxt  In  Mhlcfi  to  iMrn 

Ibo  «it900a0Mt  of  ttudlMtt  In  iMfnihg  •etlvltlot 

•  StvdMft  attalruMflt  of  •etdoMie  OMtooMi 

•  Stvdtot  uttnlfMOAt  of  crthff)  outooMS  JudQitd  >P  bo  Inportftitt  by  n  ooswunlty 

•  Studttnt  attilniMflt  qf  IndtptiKMco  «f  •  lotrntr  ~^ 

$»tttfl^  (»nfj|fft»flftlo»  kWo  Of  K^tjmi  to  R»l»t#  to  th«  Cff»ctlv»ftM»  of  4.  To»ch>r 

•  Tho  oontoAt  vnd  org»«tl2«tlon  of  currloulun 

,  Th«  Instruwrriortil  «od«l  utod  «nd  Instructtoft^LJMitvrlaU  ovoilabU 
«  Th«  charocttrlt^tloi  of  tfUtfofitt  boing  taupht 

»  TikO  pikyftletl  ftcllltiM  Within  vhl<n  Iftttruetlon  occurs  ^ 
«  9ui>po/t  0«rvleot  •valUbl*  to  •  to«cD«r 

«  Tho  cft«r«ct«rlftla #of  th*  no i ghbornood/cououn I ty  t^rvvd  by  th«  ttchool 

.  Tho  tMchort*  porcoptloo  of  th«  school  and  cotwwtlty  w  0  ooot«xt  In  Mhlch  to  tooch 


•  TKc  •blllty  to  coMgnlcito  In  writing 

•  Tho  «bf  Itty  to  ooMMioloito  oroity 

•  Tho  ability  to  roloto  lAtorp#rtoA*i ly 

•  Kfic**l»dQO  of  ooot^  to  ho  twght      _  ^  n 

•  KnowlodQO  of  f^ng  prlnclplM,  Mtho^t,  «Ad  f^lftfv 
t  KAovltd^t  of  huwm  dtvolopawHVf  tnd  yroup  dyoMloi 

•  Qwmral  ootdoMle  ability  ^ 
«  A4la|itabMlty 

•  iVadlctad  tuooaaa  an  a  taaehar  at  th*  «id  of  studant  taacfiing 

•  lY«faroAca  of  grada  loyal  at  which  to  taach 


?|ntaract  ulth  Qthar  factort 


^ckgroynd  Ch»i-»ctarUtlo  Knowi  cr  A»f4j>ad  to<li 
♦     '"^Itf^ftjjhfl  tyghor  6fl<Krtfv 

•  Hiatory  of  oootact  with  ohiidrfff 

•  Hiatcry  of  »oclat^^rolvattant  a^  ttva  aatuaiptlon^of  laadarahfp  raapcMlbl  Mt las 
»  Tho  grada  laval  and  natvra  of  tha  oonta^t  In  which  ttudant  taaching  occbrrad 

•  Tha  -^tuna  o*  a  taachar's  own  tchootTng  axparlanca^  Including  tha  «lzo  of  tha  school 
and  tha  hatura  of  th*  coMttunlty  It  tarvad 
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oAployed  linear  regrerfsioff  models ,  wi\h  entering  diffejrences 

in  learners  i^Ju'iited  through  c6<*'variance  procedures,  coupled 

with  tests  £of,  the  curvllineatrity  of  relationships  found,  w. 

If  longitudinal  designs  are  employed,  even  more  complex  > 

analyses  apparen^^ly  will  have. to  ^e  used  (Borich,  1972). 

but  theste  are  so  far  beyond  nty  level  of  understanding  that 

I  cun  only  report  of  them.  '  , 

Perhaps  the  greatest  change  that  is  likely  to  come  in 

the  analysis  of  data  is  'in  the  use  of  .what  has  come  to  be 

rolled  exploratory  data  analysis.    According  to  Berliner 

(1978)  and  others  have  shown  thtft:' 

♦ 

.  .  .  It  ts  perfectly  approprtate  to  work  with 
I     sets  of  data  throwing  out  some  cases,  keeping 
^     others,  and  doing  things  that  the  classical  statis- 
tician 'never  di^^amed  possible.    Data  analysis  c4n 
be  exploratory,  ntot  confirmatory,  and  the  analyst' 
need  not  have  pre**conceive^  notions  about  the  date 
stiructtires.    Ii\  this  kind  of  exploratory  analysis  ^ 
you  are  urged  to  massage  complex  data  such  that  ; 
^new- Insights  about  the  phenomena  emerge%  (p.  21) 

This  approach  to  statistical  mapdpulatlon  would  apiiear  to 
be  very  nkach  in  keeping  with  the  exploratory,  descriptive, 
"hypothesis  generating"  approach  referred  to  afcoye,  and 
woul'd  appear  to  make  eminently  good  sense  in  light  of  the 
size  and  complexity  of  the  data  based  that  en^erge  as  a  con- 
sequence of  such  dn  approach  to  research  In  education. 
Case  stu'dles,  clinical  reports,  single  subject  research, 
and  ethnographic  research  have  reasonitbly ^y^l  established 
rules  for  reporting  data,  thougif  by.-ancKlarge  these  ^re  * 
not  as  restrictive  as  the  rules  governing  the  repor|lng  of 
data  derived  through  Inferential  statistics. 


SlRnals  of  a  P<M^digm  Shift 


.  Tt  Is  still  unclear  whether  deft^elopments  ofi4|j|  kind 
that  have  been  .Inscribed  signal  a  genuine  shift  In  thfe 
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•  paradigm  ^^bVf  ruing  reBfearch  in  te^ducation  JRuhn,  1970) ,  or  | 
vtitt^r  thty  r4pre8«nt  simply  a  maturing  of  awilreneas  as  to 
the  corttpXeijity  of  «ie  field  witfi  which  we  are  dealing  or  a 
growing  sense  of  indepwdence  from  the  designs  and  methodol- 
ogies-of.  the  parent  disciijllnes  that  have  held  sway  for  so 
XonR.    They  may  also  be  simply  a  resppnse  to  the  frustra- 
tion  of  not  being  able  to  esjtablish  ptiwerful,  cdnclusivo 
and  generali«able  findings  on  unythtng  that  has  to  do  with 
teaching  (and,  I  would  suspect,  the  preparation  of  teach- 

''.ers).    Doyle's  (1978)  recpnt  paper  on  alternative  paradigms, 
for  research  on  teaching  effectiveness,  however,  along  with 
the  "teaching  as  decision  makingl'  thrust  ^of  the  n<^w  It\eti- 
tute  for  Research  on  Teaching  (Shulman.&  Lanier,  1977)  and 

>  Berliner's  (I97t)-'call  for  clinical)  studies  of  classroom, 
teaching  and  learning  would  suggest  that  a  genuine  «hi«t 
'in  paradigm  may  be 'forthcoming.         ,  , 

Whatever  it  is  that,  is  accounting  for'  this*  shift  in 
the  way  people  are  thinking  about  research  in  education.  ' 
it  is  likely  thit  we  will  not  continue  for  long  the  kind  of 
studies  that  were  the  halltearkiof  the  last  decade..  Just  as 
••process-product"  studies  of  teacher  ef fectivenese  emerged 

-  in  response  to  a  growing  awareness  o^  the  flmits  of; educa- 
tional reafearch  carjjled  out  in  the  1940'$ 'and  1950' s,  a  new 
way  of  cortducting  iviucational  research  appears  to  be  oip  the 
horizon . .  ^s  we  debate  an  jigenda  fbr  research  in  teacher 
education,  we  need  to  be  aware  of  this  fundamental  shift  in 
thinking  about  methodology,  respond  to  the  needs  it  creates 
and  take  advantage  of  It  to  the  extent  possible. 

Conclirslon  '     "  •  . 

Teacher  education  research  has  not  had  a  strong  his- 
tory^ and  during  the  past  decade  it  has  bsen  essentially 
ovex;^hadowed  by  research  on  teacher  effectiveness.  Vfhlle 
'  much  can.ilnd  should  be  taken  from  the  teacher  effectiveness 
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neaearch  when  planning  research  on  teacher  education,  bcth 
^  .In  substance  and  methodology,  teacher  education  resear':h 

*      has  Its  own  unique  set  of  research  questions  and^  methodolo- 
glcal  dll^nroas.     It  has  been  argued  that  these  ate  as  im- 
portant; to, the  public  good  as  are  questions  revolving 
around  teaching  ef fectlvenesa,  and -school  learning,  for  they 
pertain  directly  to  who  enters  the  teaching  profession  and 
the  likelihood  of  their  effectiveness  ^nce  there. 

In  planning  an  agenda  for  teacher  education,  rsseax"ch, 
close  attention  needs  t;o  be  paid  to  what  appears  to  be  a 
fundamental  shift  in  how  people  are  beginning  to  think 
about  educational  research,  and  how  it  should  be  conducted. 
Some  of  these  emerging  views. have  been  described  in  the 
previous  pages.     In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  however, 
I  would  argue  that  for  teacher  education  research  to  make 
an  appreciable  difference  in' the  manner  in  which  teachers 
are  selected  and  prepared  in  institutloiis  across  the  na- 
Cfon,  multiple  sites  must  be  engaged  in  both  hypothesis 
rormulatlng  and  hypothesis  testing  studies,     I  would  also 
argue  that  in  order  to  make  a  difference,  these  atudles  will 
need. to  be  longitudinal  in  nature,  reflect  a  high  degree  of 
external  validity  (Gchulman.  1970),  and  be  subject  to  num- 
erous replications.    As  Ca^  (1977)  has  pointed  out  "Far 
more  than  the  statistical  significance  of  any  single  study, 
confirmation  by  iT><jf;pendent  studies  is  relied  upon  by  be- 
havioral iicientlsts  before  they  begin  to  take  a  finding 
seriously  ,   .   .  what  we  want  in  most  fields  of  research  be- 
fore we  become  truly  impressed,  is  replication"  (p.  1-2). 
For  this  to  be  feasible,  ways  must  be  found  to  carry  out 
research  on  teacher  education  at  low  cose. 

1  wouM  arj?;ue .  as   I  have  previously  (Schalock  .  197!;; 
Schalock.  Kersh  &  Garrison.  1976).  that  the  only  context 
that  has  a  chance  of  meetit^^  such  requirements  is  that  of 
onj'.oinK  te  icher  preparation  prQ^rafnsr'   A  number  of  condi-  ^ 
tions  mus'   be  net  for  teacher  preparation  prop,rams  to  become 
vlmhle,  l«w-cnst  contexts  for  research  (for  one  listing  of 
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such  characteristics,  see  Sc\alock^  Kc^sh  &  Garrison, 
p.  68-7^),  buti^hese  aji;^  not  impossible  conditions  to  meet. 
The  program  tff  research  at  Staijford  University  is  well- 
kAc/wn  In  .this  regard,  but  more'^  importantly  emerging  programs 
of  ^research  at  Houston,  Toledo,  We»t  <$^orgia^,  and  Oregon 
College  of  Education  attest  Co  the-^ct  that^institytlons 
that  resemble  most  other  teacher  preparaf^loh  institutions 
in  the  nation  can  become  contexts  for  research. 

As  the  conference  progresses,  I  would  urge  partici- 
pants*to  spend  time  with  this  proposition,  and  fiee  whether 
our  teacher  preparation  programs  might  noti  fact  become 
the  counterpart  of  the  laboratories  that  our  colleagues  ir 
the  parent  disciplines  so  long  have  had  at^^e4^ disposal, 
Vand  through'which  they  have^  contributed  so  much.- 
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IMPROVING  TEACHER  tDUCATION 
\   '*PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

\ 

James  M.  Coop<&r 
University  of  Houston 


Introduction 

On  April  26-28,  1978,  a  colloquium  was  convened  in 
Austin,  Texas,  by  the  Research  and  Development  Otenter  for 
Teacher  Education,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  ' 
Institute  of  EducaJtion,  concerned  with  teacher  education 
program  followup  studies.    The  colloquium  brought  together  :, 
a  group  of  educators  who  have  been  conducting  evaluations 
of  the  teacher  education  programs  at  their  oya  institutions 
Participants  from  eight  different  ^stitutiona-were  present 
at  the  meeting  <Ohio  State  University,  Oregon  College  of 
Educatid'ff^ennessee  Technological  University,  University 
of  Houston,  Weber  State  University,  Western  Kentucky  Uni- ^ 
versity,  and  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin)'.  'In  look- 
ing at  the  program  evalviation  and  followup  studies  describ- 
ed at  the  conference  and  in  the  resetirch  literature, -.it 
becomes  apparent  that  each  institution-  has  approach^  its 
'evaluation  ef fortsiquite  differently,  even  though  there  are 
»a  number  of  similrfrities.    The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
report  briefly  onlthft^st^tfe  of*  the  scene  in  t'feacher  educa-^ 
tion  prdgrani  ev^Jlifation,  including  followup  studies  ,y  as. 
exemplified  by  the  efforts  of  these  eight  InstibitYons ,  and 
to  outline  conceptual  and  research  steps  ^hat  are'Vvf^ded  to 
improve  t^e  evaluation  of  teacher  education  programs^  \  ' 
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"  This  SGCtlpn  of  the  paper  w^ll  sumnarlze  the  efforts 
of  the  eight  participating  Institutions  attpendlnf^he  Austin 
Colloquium  to  .cnnc^yct:  teaojj^er  education  program  evaluation, 
Including  xhe  follovup  stiudles.    Reasons  for  conducting  the 
atudles,  types  of  data  gathereSf,  and  methodologies  used^ 
will  be  described. 


Pxirposes  for  Conducting  Teacher  Education  Program  Evaluation 

"   _y  ■  —  ™ — ^  

The  major  reason,  for  conducting  teacher  education' 
program  evaluation  studies  is  to  collect,  analyze^  and  dls- ^ 
semlnate  Information  that  Is  useful  for  decision-making 
purposes.    Most  of  the  evaluation  reports* from  the ^elght 
Institutions  expressed  the  desire  to  use  the  information 
gathered  to  improve  their  teacher  education  programs.  Data 
that  are  useful  for  internal  program  decision  making  arfe  not 
necessarily  useful  for  researcht purposes ;  for  example,  they 
may  have  been  gathered  without  much  concern  for  Issues  such 
as  establishing  validity  and  reliability  estimates  in- 
struments used  to  ga'ther  datL    This  1^  not  universally 
true,*  however,  since  some  of  the  evaluation  effo^ts^  (e.g., 
Western  Kentucky  University,  Tennessee  Technological  Uni- 
versity, and  The  University  of  Texaa  R&D  Center)  took  great 
care  to\use  Instruments  whose  estimates  of  validity  and  re- 
liabiViify  were  known.  ^ 

Another  reason  mentioned  for  conducting  teacher  edu- 
cation program  evaluation  efforts  was  To  meet  National  Coun- 
cil for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE)  stan- 
dards.    I  suspect  that  this  reason  is  the  major  one  for 
many  institutions  whose  evaluation  efforts  seem  to  be^lim- 
ited  to  those  years  preceding  a  NCATE  visit.    The  eight  in-* 
stltutions  represented  at  the  colloquium,  however,  weM  not 
simply  mfeetlng  the  "letter  of  the  law.*\   Their  longitudinal 
efforts  reflect  a  genuiun  concern  for  program  improvement. 
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Types  of  Data  Collected  ^ 

The  types  of  data  collected  by  the  eight  institu- 
tions-can be  grouped' Into 'at  least  six  different  categories: 
(1)  teacher  characteristics  and  deilnographlc  data;  (2)  t^ach- 
er'effectlvene    ;  (3)  program  effectiveness;  (4)  program 
characteristics;  (5)  contextual  variables;  and  C6).ipupll 
outcomes r  '    *  ' 

Teacher  characteristics  and  demographic  data.  Most 
of  the  Institutions  collect  data  on  teacher  trainee  charac- 
,  terlljtiCB  and  attitudes.    Instruments  such  as  the  MTAI,  Na- 
tional Teacher  Exams.  Career  Base  Line  Data  Questionnaire, 
Calif otnla  F-Scale,  Rokeach  Dogmatism  Scale,  Teacher  Con- 
certis  Checklist,  Adjective  Self-Description,  Bown  Self- 
Report  Inventory,  and  One-^ord  Sentence  Completion  are  ad- 
mitUstered  at  various  phases  of ^ the  teacher  education  pro- 
grams.   Often  demographic  data  such  as  age,  sex,  marital 
status,  academic  performance,  ^n^  ethnicity  are  collected. 
Individual  teachers'  specific  learning  needs  have  been 
assessed  with  the  Profile  of  Learning  Priorities. 
A  TeacheV  effectiveness.    Data  on  program  graduates* 

effectiveness  as  teachers  are  collected  from  (principals , 
supervisors,  teaching  peers,  pupils,  self  assessments  and 
•observers.    Questionnaires,  rating  scales , "personal  Inter- 
fVlewB,  aad  observation  instruments  are  the  principle  means 
of  collecting  these  data.    Some  sample  Instruments  Itftlude 
the  Ryans  Classroom  Observation  Record.  Tuckman  Teacher  / 
Feedback  Form^  Fuller  Affective  Interaction  Record,  Student 
Evaluation,  of  Teaching,  'Principal's  Ouestlonnalre ,  Teacher 
Evaluation  by  Supervisor  Form,  modified  Flanders  Interaction 
Analysis  Category  System.  Language  of  the  Classroom  system. 
Hall's  Instrument  for  Analysis  of  Science  Teaching,  Informal 
ojiservatlon  Instruments,  and  institutionally  developed  in- 
struments. 

Prggrtyn  effectiveness.  Perceptual  data  on  the  teach- 
er eduwtlon  program's  effectiveness  are  collected  from  pro- 
gram graduates,  student  teac/hers.  currently  enrolled  stu- 
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dent0i  tupervilslng  teachers »  and  priivclpals.  Question* 
naireii  rating  scales »  and  personal  interviews  are  the  pri- 
marjr  tseans  of  collecting  t;]hese  data;  exmnples  include  the 
Professional  Plan  and  Affiliation  Questionnaire  and^  the  Exit 
Interview  Questionnaire.    Inmost  instances,  non*-standard- 
i?ed  inatruments  are  developed  tb  reflect  the  characterise 
tica  and  objectives  of  each  progrmh.,  ^ 

Program  oharacteriatics,    A  few  programs  (e.g.,  Uni- 
versity of  Houston  and  Weber  Stated  collect  data  based  on 
m  analysis  of ^currfbulum  materials  used,  in  the  program. 
Teams  of  faculty  members  anilyaee  Instructional  modules  used 
in  .tld  programs  to  see  if  they  conform  to  certain  pre- 
specified  characteristics  that  are  deemed  desirable. 

C9ntex^aal  variables .    In  order  to  interpret  teacher 
fffectiveneas  data  better,  some  programs -(e.g. ,  The  Ohio 
Stij^te  University  and  Oregon  College  of  Education)  have  col- 
lected contextual  data  on  the  communities »  schools,  and 
classrooms  where^ student  teachers  and. program  graduates  are 
teaching.  . 

Pupil  <)iitcomes\    While  several  progrjwitf^  lxiclud<r  in 
their  eva'luation  designs  the  collection  of  pupil  outcome 
data,  few  d&ta  have  actuiilly  been  collected. 

Data  Analyses       -  y 

Kach  institution  has  a  different  set  of  problems  and 
qt^estidna  that  its  evaluators  attempt  to.  solve  and  answer. 
Western*  Kentucky  Un^erslty,  for  exiLmple,  collects  data  on 
over  200) variables,  many  o£  which  have'  repeated  measixires 
available  for  study.    The  evaluators  at  that  institytion 
conduct  their  analyses'^  to  answer  specific  questions  relevant 
to  the  program,  rather  than  using  a  "shotgua:!*'  approach  to 
data  analyses.    Examples  of  such  questions  include:    (1)  r 
What  ifcre  factors  related  to  perceived  problems  of  first  year 
teachers?'    (2)  Can  any  probable  factors  be  identified  re- 
flated to  teacljers*  entry  into  teaching  and  retentitfA  after 
three  years  of  teaching?    and  (3)  Does  teacher  behavior 
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change  with  experience? 

The  Teaching-Learning  Interaction  Program  at  The 
University  of  Texas  Research  and  Development  Center,  for 
Instance,  has  preated  a  statistical  system  for  multivariate 
t  analysis  of  change  which  can  trace  the  effects  of  teacher 
characteristics,  context  variables,  and  training  variables 
on  teaching  behavior- -and  on  affective  and  cognitive  pupil 
outcomes,  If  desired.  . 

Those  programs  that  have  been  conducting  evaluation 
efforts  for  several  years  are  accumulating  a  data  base  \^th 
a  significant  number  of  subjects.  ,  For  meaAlngful  analyses 
to  occur.  It  appears  absolutely  essential  tnat  data  be  col- 
lected on  a  regular,*  ongoing  basis.    One-shot  evaluation 
effortfe  every  five  or  seven  years  will  not  yield  very  use- 
ful data^,  neither  for  prpgram  decision  making  nor  JEIor  re- 
search f-indlngs. 


Problems  and  Issues  Raised  at  Colloquium 

In  addition  to  sharing  Information  about  one  anoth- 
er's evaluation  efforts,  another  purpose  of  the  Austin 
colloquium  was  to  discuss  common  problems  and  to  share 
Ideas  about,  how  to  Improve  evaluation  procedures.    Some  of 
the  major  Items  discussed  Included  the  following: 

I.     •  ' 

1.    What  paradlgtns  exist  relevant  to  teacher  education 
program  evaluation?    Which  seem  most  promising?  Do 
any  need  to  be  developed?    What  are  the  parameters 
regarding  what  teacher  education  program  evaluation 
entails^    ^-fttat  are  the  variables?    What  measures  can 
be  usectC  ^ 
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2.  Tn  what  ways  are  evaluation  efforts  for  preservlce 
education  similar  po  and  different  from  evaluation 
Issues  for  Inservlce  education? 
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3.  Are  teacher  educatdon  program  evaluation  ef:^orte 
really  research,  or  -just  data  collecting  for  deci- 
sion making  at  indl,vidual  institutions?    What  can 

be  done  to  enhimce  the  quality  of  the  data  collected? 

4.  Are  any  institutj-ons  interested  In  collaborating  in 
^    evaluation  desigti  and  use  of  instruments  ilfi  order  to 

produce  some  stanc'ardization  and  synergistic  effect? 

5.  Uow^can  data  manage^oent  be  facilitated  to  ensure 
accuracy  and  fast  turn-around? 

6w  What  are  the  maio^  rei^earch  questions  with  which 
teacher  education  program  evaluation  efforts  should 
be  concerned? 

V. 

7*    Is  there  power  in  comparAng  teacher  education  pro*- 
grams  on  similar  variables  as  one  means  of  evaluating 
prbgrams  ? 

8.  Is  it  realistic  ta  expect  to  evaluate  teacher  educa- 
tion program  effectiveness  by  trying  to  relate  vari- 
ous variables  with  pupil  (elvwnentary  and  secondary)  . 
outcomes?  ^ 

( 

9.  In  liglit  of  pinched  budg&ts,  is  it  realistic  to  ex- 
'  pect  teacher  education  programi  to  conduct  costly 

studies,  such  as  process-product  ones .  as  part  of 
their  evaluation  efforts? 

Arc  program  faculty  members  really  interested  in 
evaluation  data?  What  use  do  they  make  of  them? 
How  can  the  faculty's  use  of  the  data  be  enhanced? 

^ 

11.    What  can  be  done  to  help  institutions  improve  their 
teacher  education  program  evaluation  efforts? 
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.        a  result  of  the  Austin  colloqulvjn/ representatives 
of  the  eight  Instltiitlons  decided  to  continue  rhe  dialogue. 
An  informal  network  for  evaluation  of  teacher  education  was 
begun  by  the  representatives  of  the  eight  institutions  whot 
attended  the  Austin  col\pqulum.    Working  groui)s  wer^e  esta- 
blished and  plans  for  future  ml^etings  wer^  explored.    One  of 
these  working  groups  has  developed  a  plan  to  develop  a  model 
for  evaluating*  teacher  Education  programs.    Because  this 
pllft  addresses  some  of  the  major  problems  and  issues  that 
were  identified  at  the  Austin  colloquium,  a  deskription  of 
the  project  seems  In  order.  \ 

1 

A  Model  for  Evaluating  Teacher  \ 
Education  Programs  (HETE) 

« 

As  has  already  4)een  ment  toned /participants  at  the 
Austin  colloquium  identified  as  a  major  need  the  definition 
and  establishment  of  parameters  regarding  what  teacher  edu- 
cation program  evaluation  entails.  That  Is,  what  questions 
can  legitimately  be  asked  regarding  program  evaluation, 
what  variables 'are  Involved,  what  methodologies  can  be  used 
to  gather  data,  and  what  specific  Instrumentation  Is  avail- 
able to  measure  the  different  variables?  ^ 

The  objectives  of  the  METE  plan  are  to:, 

1.  develop  a  comprehensive  Model  for  Evaluating  Teacher 
Education  that  Institutions  can  use,  In  whole  or  In 
part,  to  guide  the  design  of  evaluation  plans  for 
preservlce  and  inservlce  teacher  education  progr^^fi, 

2.  '  develop'  an  Lmplernentation  manual  to  accompany  the 

Model  f  r  Evaluating  Teacher  Education  that  will  pro- 
vide users  with  essential  information  necessary  to 
adapt  the  nodel  to  their  specific  purposes  and  needs i 
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3.    develop  e  catalog  of  research/ evalxiation  Indtrumenta. 
vittiS^ccoiBpanylng  Information  reearding  availability, 
validifcj^reliability  eatimi|{:es^  and  coat  estimates, 
to  assist  users  in  identifying  arfd  procuring  instru- 
ments for        in  evaluation  their  teacher  education 

(programs; 
4.    disseminate  Information  regarding  the  Model  for 
Evaluating  Teacher  Education  implement^ion  manual 
and  catalog  of  research/evaluation  instruments  to 
teacher  <>iucation  institutions  throughout  the  United 
States;  and  ^  ^ 

5.    facilitate  the  development  of  a  Netvifork  for  Evalua* 
tion  of  Teacher  Education  (NETE)  vhich  would  promote 
collaborative  )>iannlng  and  e;|cecu tion  of  research, 
y       data  sharing,  and  linking  of  evaluation  rfforts. 

The  model^building  aspect  of  t^he  project  aitns  at:  ^ 

1.  a  coa^rehenslve  framevork  that  identifies  a  variepy 
of  kinds  and  sizes  of  teacher  education  programs, 
from  beginning  to  end  of        teaching  life  cycle; 

\ 

2.  a  comprehensive  list  of  variables  Which  current 
^knowledge  indlcati!S  are  relevknt  context  variables,^' 

instructor  or  teacher  (''student'*)  inputs,  attributes 
of  a  training  process,  or  desired  outcomes  of  each 
program;  ^..^^-^ 

3.  a  comprehensive  (though  still  a  starter)  list  of 
instruments  currently  available,  or  logically  adapt- 
able, to  assess  each  variable;  and  / 

4.  a  description  of  diverse  analytic  models  (sampling 
designs,  measurement  styttegies,  statistical  proce- 
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dure«)^  which  are  maximally  powerful  and  appropriate.  • 
•         to  the  aize  and  nature  of  tty  evaluation  questic/n  to 
be  anawered^tn  a  given  study,  / 

■  I  ■ 

Mssemination  / 

Very  little  of  what  ia  known  about  evaluation  models 
an*  aesessment  procedures  has  been  applied  to  teachfer  educa- 
tion pro^^ .    The  roethodologies  for  researching  teacher 
education  programs  are  not  well  developed,    Indee^,  there 
seems  to  be  only  a  small  number  of  persons  who  ho^re  knowl- 
adge  and  active  interest  in- this  area  of  researc|(.  These 
facta »  coupled  with  the  press  to  conduct  research  on  teacher 
education  programs »  have  placed  institutions  concerned  with 
the  education  of' teachers  in  a  real  dilemma;    Ihe  conse- 
quence of  this  bind  may  well  be'  frustration  Wd  pqorly  done 
research.  ^ It  is  anticipated  that  the  produces  of  this  pro- 
ject can  ameliorate  both  these  conditions,   jrhus,  effective 
dissemination  of  the  wcgducts  is  critical 

Since  NETE  InsStutions  will  be  invdlved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  products,  there  is  an  expectation  that  they 
will  actively  participate  in  the  use  and  ^lementation. 
Other  institutions  will  also  be  invited  tfo  participate  in 
the  development  and  use  of  the  products./ 

A  concerted  effort  will  be  mad e^  to  disseminate,  the  ^ 
produces  to  the  largest  possible  numbei/  of  users.    This  wi;i 
be  done  through  presen-Cation  at  professional  meetings 
(AACTE,  AERA,  and  ATE),  through  professional  publications, 
and  through  the  continuing  agency  of /the  JERIC  Clearinghouse 
for  Teacher  Education,  . 


Kantuckv  Council  on  Higher  Education  Project 

Another  attempt  to  create  a  network  of  institutions 
concerned  with  the  evaluation  of* teacher  education  programs 
is  that  being  devel  iped  by  the  Hlentucky  Council  on  Higher 
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Education^    Eight  teacher  education  institutions  in 
Kentucky,  working  with  the  KenhUcKy  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Council  on  Higher  Education,  propose  to  develop  an  oper- 
ational plan  for  evaluating  undergraduate  teacher  prepara- 
tion, stopping  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year.    Since  at 
lea^t  part  of  their  plan  app^rs  to  overlap  the  ptoposed 
activities  of  the  METE  group,  close  coordination /and  cqllab-, 
oration  betwBen  the  two  groups  will  most  likely ' occur . 


-   '  Suggnary 

Most  teacher  education  faculty  have  had  little  exper- 
lence  conceptualizing  how  one  evaluates  a  teacher  education 
{urogram,  what  variables  are  involved,  whai  data  to  gather, 
what  instruments  to  use  to  collect  the  data,  and  how  eval- 
uation eiforts  may  best  bemused  to  guide  program  improve- 
ment.    Furthermore,  financial  support  for  actual  research 
work  has  been  extremely  scarce.    If  teacher  education  pro- 
grams are  to  do  a  better  job  of  evaluating  their  efforts, 
work  needs  to  be  done  in  both  conceptual izinj^^nd  inqplement- 
ing  evaluation  plans. 

What  steps  are  necessary  to  Improve  teacher  education 
program  evaluation  and  produce  go^d  research  on  the  pro- 
cesses of  teacher  education?    While  many  steps  are  r^uired, 
the  following  ones  appear  to  be  critical. 

1.  Both  conceptual  and, operational  models  for  evaluating 
teacher  education  progrwns  are  needed.    These  taodels 

•  must  identify  what  questions  can  legitimately  be 
/'asked  regarding  .jj^'rogram  evaluation,  what  variables 

are  involved,  what  methodologies  can  be  used  to 
.   gather  data,  an-!  what  specific  Instrumentation  is 
available  to  measure  the  different  variables. 

2.  Research  questions  must  be  identlfl^  tl)at  evaluation 
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data  from  operatlnf^  teac^^keducatlon  programs  can 
help  to  answer.    All  teacror  education  programs  are 
ribt  equably  worth  studying,  nor  are  they  equally 
capa^Tr^rf  conducting  the  needed  type  of  evaluation 
efforts'     Selected  institutions,  along  with*^identi- 
fied  specialists  in  evaluation  ^gid  research  on  teach- 
*   er  education,  need  to  be  identified  and  fuijidedUHto  ' 
conduct  resealrch  studies*      •  *\ 

\  • 

^      3.    Evaluation  and  research  efforts  are  likely  to  have 

much  greater  payoff  if  some  coordination  and  collabo-  ; 
^ration  occurs  among  the  institutions  conducting 
studies.    A  network  of  insti'tutions  needs  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

•  *  111 

Inservice  teacher  education  must  be  included  in 
these  ev^aluation  and  research  efforts.    A  much 
broader  understanding  of  teacher  education  processes 
can  occur  if  inservice  teacher  education  is  con- 
scious.ly  included.  «• 

As  is  always  the  case,-  funds  need  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  research  and  development  ef- 
f>ortB  described  in  this  paper. 
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REMARKS        DISCUSSANT  - 
'RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  SESSION  / 

•N.  L.  Gage 
Stanford  University 


Dr.  Koehler  hafi  used  to  good  advantage  her  cent  Ail  ^ 
positibn  in  the  field  of  research  on  teaching.     She  works 
at  Che  intersection  of  a  wi3e  variety  ot  proposals,  pro- 
jects, and  progratn3--unlike  those  of  us  who  wear  the 
blinders  of  our  own  research  and  development  predilections  * 
and  cotnnv^tments.    Accordingly,  her  tlistinctions  and  illus- 
trations in  characterizing  the  impro^ment.  and  descriptive 
approaches  are  more  richly  elaborated  than  any  we  have 
had  previously. 

For  the  sake  of  historical  perspective,  let:  me  note 
that,  during  the  period  1963-72  when  the  Office  oft  Educa- 
tion bad  jurisdiction  over  laboratories,  centers,  and  educa- 
tional , research  and  development  generally,  improvement 
*  research  almost  exclusively  was  acceptable .  and  an  orien-ri 
tation  to  practitioners  was  predominant.     Since  1972,  the 
descriptive  orientation  has  become  more  acceptable,  because 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  is  at  least  a  bit  more 
r^emoved  from  the  practitioner's  pressure  for  quick  "Useful- 
ness.    Thus,  descriptive  research  on  teaching  has  a  sdfce- 
what  shorter  history,  even  though  it  was  done  before  the 
1970s  by  such  workers  as  B,0.  Smith,  Amo  Bellack,  Philip 
Jickson,  and  Lo\  is  Smith. 

I  find  particularly  useful  Dr.  Koehler's  formulation, 
after  Hamilton,  of  subjective  generalizabllity .     Murray  ^ 
Sidriiin  in  his  Tactics  of  Scientific  Research  in  1960,  "^"-^ 
expressed  similar  ways  of  supplementing  our  quantitative 
estimates  of  statist-ical  significance  and  effect  size. 
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Conceptual  work  is  emerging  out  of  the  task  of 
making  sense  of  the  findings  of  improvement  research.  As 
examples,  I  would  mention  the  work  of  Brophy  and  Evertson 
on  classKjnanagement  (1974),  which  seems  to  me  to  be  under- 
standable in  the  light  qf  the  work  by  Berliner  and  his 
associates  on  academic  learning  time  (1976). 

As  for  the  problems  bt  randomness,  which  Dr.  Koehier 
mentioned,  I  suggest  thfat  much  of  it  can  be  handled  by 
restricting  conclusions  to*  t^jye  volunteer  population,  -except 
in  those  cases  where  teacher  education  programs  need  not 
depend  upon  the  teachers/  volunteerinjg. 

It  mighf  make  sense  to  add  further  dimensions  on 
which  descriptive  and  improvement  research  can  be  distin- 
guished,    (a)    First,  they  can  be  distinguished  on  the 
basis  of  high  and  low  risk.     Can  the  research  go  wrong  in 
the  sei>8e  of  yielding  nonsignificant  results,  or  mere 

ilures  to  disprove  the  null  hypothesis?    Ithprovers  do 
high-|^isk,  research j'^deacrihfirft  pre  low-vlsk  rf^f^P^tkrchc^TR 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Education's  standpoint,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  researchers.    Yet,  of  courie,  iVi  the 
long  run,  descriptive  research  must  pay  off.     New  insights 
must  come  forth.     It  is  harder  to  tell,'  however,  when  des- 
criptive research  does  not  pay  off  in  this  way. 
(b)    Second,  they  can  be  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  V 
cumulatability .     Improvement  researchers  seem  to  learn  more 
from  one  another  than  the  describers  do.     It  is  easier  to 
spot  replications  and  confirmations  or  failures  to  confirm 
in  improvement  than  in  descriptive  research. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  raise  the 
question:     Can  all  descriptive  research  be  made  more  useful 
by  the  easy  and  relatively  inexpensive  addition  of  student 
achievemept  and  attitude  measures?    Because  the  cost  ratio 
in  most  research  on  teaching  is,  say,  93%  for  observation 
and  3%  f<>r  testing,  the  potential  increase  in  the  payoff  of 
descriptive  research  through  adding  product  measures  is 
great.     This  ^ind  of  supplementation  of  their  data- 
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gathering  might  require  a  little  reorientation  of  the 
descriptive  researchers,  but  X'm  sure  that  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  could  effectively  bring  about,  that 
orientation'  if  it  wished  t'o  do  so,  ^  ' 

Dr.  Doyle,  as  man>|l.of  you  know,  has  brought  .to 
research  on  teaching  a  wholly  new  level  and  breadth  of 
scholarship.    He  has  introduced  ideas  from^ learning  psycho- 
logy, ecological  psychology,  infprmation-processiiig  theory, 
and  cognitive  psychology.    His  recent  long  chapter  on  para- 
digms for  research  on  teacher  effectiveness  in  Irhft  Review 
of  Research  in  Education  (1978)  has  already  begun  to 
influence  thinking  and  research,  so  that  more  enlightened 
attention  is  being  given  to  ^he  cues  provided  by  tc|gchers 
and  to  the  beh&vior  exhibited  by  pupils  in  the  AasTroom. 
Thus,  i,t  was  t^ith  special  interest  that  I  looked  toward 
Doyle *'s  owri  empirical  research.    What  new  methods,  concep-, 
ftions,  and  findings  will  he  give  us  in  his  attempts  •to  , 
generate  and  interpret  his  ofm  data? 

•JLjdUst  confess  to  disappointment.     This  reaction  is 
has4wpn  tKe  assumption  that  the  value  of  qualitative  ^ 
research  should  be  judged  fiot  only       iis  subjective 
generalizabillty  but  also  by  the  freshness  or  novelty  of  - 
what  it  yield^    And,  in  my, opinion,  his  present  regort 
contains ^little  that , is  new.    Much  of  it  has  already  been 
reported  by  fl|uch  describers  as  Philip  Jackson  (1968)  and 
by  such  analytic  philosophers  as  Gilbert  Ryle  (1949)  and 
Jane.  Roland  (1961).    Many  of  the  findings  seemed  obvious 
when  Jackson  reported  them  in  his  Life  in  Classrooms  hn 
1968,  apd  they  are  no  more  start-ling  when  Doyle  presents 
them  in  1978, >^  "  ' 

That  isS^y  reaction  to  such  statements  as. ''class- 
rooQ^  are  crowded  with  peojple,  activities ,  ^and  interac- 
tions; many  events  take  pface  at  the  saiide  time;  and  ther 
is  little  time  available  for  a  teacher  do  reflect  before 
acting  .   .        (p.  5).     Remember , that ,  in  1968,  Jackson  said 
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.      .  the  classrUom  is  a  busy  place  '  .  .| 
the  teacher  engages  in  as  many  as  1000  V\ 
interpersonal  exchanges  each  day  ... 
Mo?c  classrooms  are  like  the  proverbial  * 
beehive  cf  activity,     (p.  11) 

I  could  quote  many  additional  similarities  between  what 
«  ^      Jackson  reported  ir)  1968  and  what  Doyle  is  reporting  in 
♦       1979.     For  anyone  who  has  rea4  Jackson,  the  substance  and 
flavor  of  Doyle's  bindings  are  reminiscent  rather  than 
refreshing.    Tlie  same  is*  true  of  the  distinction  schema  and 
script  knowledge  for  anyone  familiar  with  Ryle's  distinc- 
I     tion  between  "knowledge  that"  and  "knowledge  how"  (1949) . 

The  main  point,  however,  is  the  implication  of  these 
findings  for  the  method  t\i^t  produced  them.     If  a  method  ■ 
should  be  Judged  by.  its  yield,  Doyle's  particular  brand  of 
nonquantitative  method  seems  unpromising.    At  the  least, 
we  need  a  better  account  of  how  the  findings  were  obtained, 
that  is,  how  Chey  can  be  linked  to  the  method  rather  than  ) 
to  private  thinking  and  reading. 

Dr.  Coop'er  outlined  a  broad  and  extremely  ambitious 
approach  to  the  improvamen:  of  research  on  teacher  educa- 
tion thiough  an  inter-inatitutional  collaljorative  network. 
I  can  only  applaud  the  aspiration  and  daring,    I  could  also 
pour  cold  water  on  the  notion  by  pointing  to  potential  dif- 
ficulties and  pitfalls,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  is 
needed  at  the  beginning  of  anything  as  audacious  and  neces- 
sary as  what  Cooper  has  proposed.    Rather,  I  say  "more 
powet  to  them"  and  wish  them  well.     I  hope  they  can  get  the 
mone>  that  will  glue  their  team  together,  power  ^heir 
effort,  and  smooth  their  way.    May  they  also  mArshall  the 
methodological  expertise  i^hat  will  give  theivjwork  the 
sophistication  and  finesse  their  problems  deserve.     I  hope 

that  we  have  here  an  instance  in  which  ambition  will  not 

t   

o'erleap  itself  and  fall  on  t'other  side. 

Dr.^Schalock  makes  altogether  good  sense,  but  I 
thillk  he  speaks  much  too  negatively  of  ^wjjAt  has  been  yielded 
by  previous  research  on  teacher  education,  *Mure  careful 
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r^eviawing, 'including  the  use  of  meta-analysis,  will.  I 
think,  shov  that  much  useful  .knowledge  has  resulted  from 
research  on  teacher  education.    What  the  field  ^eeds  even 
more  than  methodology,  concepts,  .anij  ouestions  is  money 
and  cjommibment .    For  example,  we* have  a  fairly  good  start 
on  the    roblems  of  selection.    The  attitudes  a  interests , 
values,  and  kinds  of  temperament  that  make  a  t|f&ch6r  more  ;2 
highly  regarded  by  principals  and  pupils  werr well  indi- 
cated by  the  work  of  Ryan  In  1960,  by  Cook,  Leeds,  and'  • 
Callis  in  195iyand  by  other  projects  since  then.  The 
same  is  true^f  many  other  problems  in  teacher  traininfj, 
including  knowledge  about  what  kind  of  training  still  shows^ 
effects  for  a8\much  as  three  years  after  the  training  is 
over .  / 
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DISCUSSION:    RESEARCH  KETHODOLOGY 


Freda  Holley 
Austin  Independent  School  DiTstrlct 


Being  the) last  discussant  of  one  of  the  last  sessions 
of  the  cortferencA,  I  take  the  prevllege  of  considering  the 
proVffems  of  research  m&thodology  In  the  broader  context. 

5  The  central  dilemmas  of  research  In  education  can»  I 
thlnk»  be  sorted  rather  neatly  Into  about  three  categories: 

.  ftow  to  Ask^Good'^uestlons  about  Education 
•  l^ow  to  Get  tlc^pd  Answers  to  Thoje  Questions 
.  How  to  Use  th^*  Answers  We  rfet 
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One  of  the  features  of  our  higher  educatloft  process 
as  I  have  observed  and  Experienced  It  Is  that  It  Is  riuzh 
betc^^at  teachlnp,  us"  ho^x^o^ask  questions  than  It  Is  at 
how  t©  seek  answers.    One  of  my  rather  strong  memories  of 
graduate  ischool  Is  of  being  told  by  one  Instructoi*  that  the 
only  Important '^thlng  was  learning  to  question. 

Thus,  I  think  we  are  following  tradition  In  this 
conference,  since  I  belleVe  that  much  of  the  past  two  and 
a  half  days  has  been  devoted  to  the  problem  of  asking  good 
questions  about  teacher  educatlQn,    We^  have  givj||l  only 
this  half  of  one  afternoon  to  the  consideration  of  research 
methodology  or  "how  to  pet  good  artswys.*'    This  fate  also 
befalls  the  topic  of  utilization  which  Is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  all  our  research  dilemmas. 

If  time  has  the  importance  In  the  overall  educational 
schrma  that^^^have  been  hearing,  perhaps  this  Is  an  orien- 
tation we  might  want  tb  think  about  In  our  education  jf 
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Another  thing  tfiat  Impresses  ine*  not  only  in  the 
papers  of  tWj,  session,  but  also  in  the  conference  through- 
outn*«  the  Imposffibility  of  separating- the  problems  of 
teacher  educi^^ton  research  from  thos3  of  otheif  research 
'     areas.    AUhgagK?  there  i^  som45  uniqueness,  there  are  far 
more  commonalities 'than  difforences.    Nowhere  is  this  more 
true  than  in  the  area  of  research  methodology. 

Having  categorized  Xhe  problems  of  educational  re- 
search, f'd  like  now  V/sw^iariije  those  thtot  fall  within 
the  area  of  research  methodology  or  "how-to  get  answers." 
,    either  as  I'vj' heard  them^ voiced  in* the /papers  of  this 

session  or  as-  I  believe  them  to  exist.  /Fortunately,  I  ^ 
think  we  can*also  iipeak'of  promising  solutions  to  some  ^f 
•  '  these  problems,  again  either  from  the  papers  or  other 
^    recent  develojam^ts. 

Resource  Scarcity  .  -  ♦    ,  ^  ^ 

Since  teacher.'  education  research,  as^well  as 
other  forms  of  research,  opeMtes  from  a  y^ry  thin  reebur^ 
base,  this  becomes  a'  prime  problem  for  all  areaS.    We  nedd 
to  make  sure  that  we  make,  our  resources  go  just  as  far  as 
we  possiljiy  can.    two  avenues  ^^^--^^yail^ble,  communication 
^and  collaboration.    Since  problems  are  sh^ed  across  fiel^^  , 
wfe  need  to  assure  good  communication.    James  Cooper  dis- 
cusses efforts  to  establish  the  Network  for^jEvaluation  of 
Teacher  Education.    Such  networks  are  sure  to  be  he^lpful. 
Conferences  with  varied  representation  (such  as  this  one) 
are  also  of  help.    ERIC  has  been  of  great  benefit.    In  the 
area  of  collaboration,  we  need  to  discover  resources  already 
available.    To  give  an  example  1  am  familiar  with.  Webster 
and  Stufflebeam  (1977)  reported  that  35  large  school  dis- 
tricts spent  about  $34  million  on  research  and  evaluation 
during  the  1977-78  school  year.    As  a  member  of  one  of  those 
districts,  I  *can  tell  you  that  this  represents  one  huge  d  ta 
base  on  teacljers,  students,  and  claifferooms.    Yet,  I  knov;  of. 
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no  teacher  education  evaluation  t^t  taps  this  resource. 
Isn't  there  loraeway  to  do  this  ^Fthat 've  can  avoid  collect- 
ing additional  data  (always  a  nuisance  to  us  In  the 
schools)?    Another  thlnp  we  should  do  in  collabora t Inp,  Is  to 
identify  which  p,roup  can  most  efficiently  collect  which 
kinds  ot  data  or  do  which  kinds  ot  research.     For  example, 
Research  and  Fvalustion  offices  in  public  schools  can  col- 
lect ethnoj^raphic  or  descriptive  data  about  naturally  occur- 
ring phenomena  in  schools  with  ease  and  do  a  preat  deal  of 
it.    V/hat  we  are  almost  totally  incapable  of  doing,  given 
our  context,  are  rigorous  experimental  studi6^  which  result 
in  varied  resources  to  ychools,  teachers,  or  students. 
Identifying  the  best  agents  to  rely  on  for  which  research 
methodology  mip,ht  I'ead  to  greater  efficiency.  ^ 


Extendinp  and  Maintaining  Methodological  Skills 

To  conduct  pood  research,  we  need  good  skills.  I 


Although  the  scheduling  problem?  that  lead  to  such  a  debate 
can  be  appncciated,  we  have  to  be  appalled  nonetheless  to 
recognizs  that  these  stadents  are  our  teacher  education  re-, 
searchers  of  the  futurr.'.     On  another  front,  our  meohaniams 
for  keeping  practitioners  up  on  new  research  methodology 
are  not  very  good:     a  fev;  Anerican  Educational  Research 
Association  presessions  and  one  or  two  summer  programs. 
Yet,  our  data  Analysis  skills  are  the  most  difficult  to  come 
by  and  are  thp  most  likely  to  become  rusty  of  alL  those  we 
need. 

Data  Aggregution 


ioral  research  of  all  kinds,  but  we  have  not  had  good  meth- 
ods for  assimilating  results  from  multiple  studies.'  Thus, 
Gene  Glasf? ' s  (1976)  work  on  meta-analysis  is  one  of  the 
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_       most  hopeful  things  I've  j^en  on /the  horizon  for  a  long 
time.  J  ^ 

If      Complex  Data  Analysis  Techniques 

All  three  papers  presented  comment  on  the  fact  that 
research  methodology  to  deal  with  complex  events  are  re- 
quired, and  Schalock  has  covered  quito  well  the  increasing 
use  w^  are  seeing  of  more  complex  techniques  in  current  re- 
jsearch  studies.    The  work  done  in  secondary  analysis  Seems 
to  me  really  to  advance  our  understanding  of  these  techni- 
ques in  practice  as  well  as  theory.    IVi  general.  I  feel  muph 
more  comfortable  about  the  advances  we  are  making  in  im- 
proving our  techniques  than  I  do  about  the  extent  to  which 
they  arc  getting  used  by  the  vast  majority  of  researclters ; 
I  speak  here,  however,  from  the  requirement  of  my  position  ^ 
to  reVli^ requests  to  do  researcti  in  our  school  system,  n^t 
from  m^ot*  national  studies. 

Measurement 

The  problems  here  range  all  the  way  from  differences 
in  approach  such  as  qualitative  versus  quantitative  or  des- 
criptive vetsus  improvement,  to  defining  what  it  is  we 
should  be  measurint^.    Walter  Doyle's  paper  deals  with  the 
latter  types  of  problem  to  some  extent,  and  Virginia 
Koehler's  paper  addresses  the  former  type  directly. 

The  current  debates  over  latent  trait  th'^ory.  the 
Rasch  model,  and  such  recent  developments  in  measurement 
theory  can  all  be  taken  as  tokens  of  our  progress.     1  look 
to  them  hopefully  for  solutions  to  the  kinds  of  problems  we 
face  in  research. 

You  can  see  v^at  I  mean  about  these  problems  not 
being  unique  to  teacher  education  research.    However,  these 
certainly  represent  groups  of  problems  in  research  methodol- 
ogy that  teacher  education  researchers  will  have  to  frfce 
,     along  with  all  the  rest  of  us  in  the  field  of  research  and 
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evaluation.  We  have  a  long  way  to  in  «olvirg  most  of 
these  problems,  but  we  clearly  have  gllinmers  of  progress. 
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Concluding  Comments 


On  the  basis  of  conference  presetica^ions  and  collab- 
orative activities,  a  number  of  researchable  Issues  were 
ultlmati ly  generated,  synthesized  and  prioritized.  The 
resultant  reconanendations ,  v;hich  are  summarised  below,  rep** 
resent  a  collective  sense  tff  the  appropriate  directions  fpr 
research  and  development  in  teacher  education  for  the  next 
three  to  five  years.*  '  ' 

^      One  basic  perspective  vrhich  encompasses  the  recommen- 
dations is:     The  settinp,  of  research  priorities  and  the 
operational i2> ation  of  those  p riorlties  itito  research  activ- 
ities should  be  planned  and  implemented  Irpm  a  mplti-dimen- 
s-ion^l  perspective^     f^ore  specifically,  the  following  para- 
meters were  identified. 

•  / 

(1)  Teacher  education  research  should  be  carried  out 
across  the  continuum^" f ron  preservico,  co  early 
inservice  (induction) ,  and  throughout  the  inaer- 
vlce  career. 

(2)  The  exist InR  knowledge  base  should  be  formally^ 
analyzed ,  syntl^esiz^d ,  and  c'ocumented  as  a 
startinr,  point  for  any  future  work. 

(3)  A  heavier  emphasis  should!  be  placed  on  descr Ip- 
t  ive  research  (to  understand  a  phenomenon)  as  a 
conplement  to  improvement  research  (desip,ned 
with  intended  impact  on  practice)  in  order  to 
provide  a  sufficient  base  for  conceptual  and 
theoretical  work. 


^•'Tlie  docunicnt  "A  National  A^'.enda  for  Research  and 
Development  on  Teacher  F.ducation,   1979-198^'*  describes  the 
development  of  the  national  af',enda  and  presents  the  recom- 
mendations in  detail.     This  document  is  available  :rom: 
Comnunicatlon  Services,  P.&D  Center  for  Teacher  Education, 
The  University  of  Texas.  Austin.  TX    78712  (Puhiicacion 
#7002). 
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(4)  Studies  will  need  to  vary  in  length  and  design 
in  recognit;^on  of  the  multivariate  nature  of 
phenomera  "being  studied.    Studies  should  utilize 
icnowledr.e  (substance  and  procedures)  from  other 
dtsciplnes  and  employ  diverse  methodologies, 
both  quantitative  and  qualitative. 

(5>  Research  should  stress  Interaction  using  a  Col- 
laborative teaming  approach,  and  practitioner 
teacher  educators  (school-based,  higher  educa- 
tion, and  other)  should  be  involved  in  all 
phases. 

(6)  Before,  research  is  undertaken,  costs  and  bene- 
fits for  .the  process  and  for  the  implementation 
of  findings  should  be  weighed;  i.e.,  some  type 
of  cost-benefit  analysis  should  be  done  in  vela- 
tion  to  potential  for  useful,  practical  pay-off. 

The  recommendations  described  abo^^e  serve  a9  the- 
backdrop  against  which  the  following  priority  research  ^ 
isauprf  were  delineated  by  the  collective  constituent  repre- 
sentatives: 

1.  Research  on  teacher  educators  as  practitioners 
should  be  undertaken.     Specific  study  foci  might 
he:     clearer  identification  of  the  target 
(characteridtics,  training  received  versus  that 
needed,  skills  developed  versus  those  needed) ; 
clearer  conceptualization  of  the  role  (how  and 
what  training  is  carried  out  by  the  teacher  edu-' 
cator  and  what  roles  accrue  to  them) ;  study  of 

«  effects  (on  students »  on  sex  or  racial  biases, 

and  in  different  contexts). 

2.  Research  about  the  teachinR/learning  process 
should  be  extended  and  the  already  existent 
knowledge  base  about  it  should  be  considered -in 
terms  of  its  implications  for  teacher  education 
practice.    More  specific  f  )cl  might  include: 
effects  on  the  process  by  di  ferent  teacher  edu- 
cation programs  or  component  variables »  relation 
Ship  to  teacher  characteristics,  test  of  current 
concepts  with  new  target  populations,  and  use  of 
a  wider  set  of  criterion  variables  about  what 
tntails' *'good*'  practice. 

A  more  accurate  descriptive  normitive  data  base 
about  what  cj)nstltutes  the  content  of  teachci 
tHlucatloinrsliould  be  developed,  alonp.  with  anaiy- 
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tic  appraisals  of  what  it  mip.ht  or  should  be: 
i.e.,  criteria  detennliifcd  for  selection  and  or- 
gan lzatrotr"or~content"! 

4.     The  current  process  of  teacher  education  should 
be  explicated  and  Intep.rated,  alternative  models 
developed,  and  factors  moderating  effectiveness 
identified. 

'  5.     Theoretical  and  conceptual  work  must  be  done  to 
protnote  an  understanding  of  the  Influence  of 
various  contexts  of  teacher  education  (social . 
cultural ,  political ,  economic)  through  descrip- 
tive research.     Important  variables  In  both  tne 
tralnlnp,  and  work  setting  should  be  Identified, 
and  teacher  preparation  process  developed  that 
takes  Into  account  contextual  factors  in  thq  work 
place . 

6.  Attention  to  basic  descriptive  and  theoretical 
work  examining  professionals  as  adult  leanaers 
is  needed .    This  would  Include  syntheses  of  ex* 
isting  v/ork  as  well  as  extensions  and  further 
exploratory  effects.  .That  knowledge  should  pro- 
vide one  base  for  the  design  and  delivery  of       '  \ 
training  for  teachers  and  teacher  educators.  ^ 

7.  Description  and  theory  generation  about  collabo- 
rat  lye  models  which  are  presently  in  practice 

/       should  be  undertaken.     Conditions  whljh  facili- 
tate or  hinder  collaborative  efforts,  snd  factor's 
which  maximize  its  usefulness,  should  be  Id^nti-/ 
fled. 

8.  The  change  process  within  educational  institu- 
tions  should  be  studied,  and  formal  mechanisms 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  and  for  the 
application  of  research  knowledge  to  teacher  edu- 
catlon  practice  should  be  developed. 


